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PREFACE. 


in thejpresent volume, instead of attempting to divide 
work into chapters treating of “ colloquial phrases,” 
“cant phrases,” “slang phrases,” and so forth, I have 
thrown the whole into alphabetical form, and have 
marked by letters the category to which, in my opinion, 
the phrases ought to belong. This classiBcation may 
be studied or may be neglected as suits the convenience 
or the taste of the consultcr. 

The division chosen is fourfold, and in a descending 
scale of dignity—Prose, Conversational, Familiar, Slang, 
By Prose (P) phrases is understood such phrases as 
Macaulay or Matthew Arnold might use in their serious 
writings. Corwersational (C) phrases, again, are wit- 
able for use in social intercourse, at gatherings where 
strangers are present, and where we weigh our words 
before uttering them. Familiar (F) phrases are less 
dignified, and are only in place where we are speaking 
unreserved^ among intimates. The lowest category of 
all is that of Slang (S) phrases, which are genei^sHy of 
a local o^^jjiechnical nature—that is, tliey are fully under-' 
stgod Only^by those of a certain locality, coterie, or pro¬ 
fession. 

This volume does not pretend to exhaust the list 
of slang^pbfases, but only to give those which have crept 
into ordinary and are understood, although they 
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preface;* 


may not be used, by all educated people. At least 
eighty per cent, of the phrases are freshly gathered, I 
must, however, gratefully acknowledge indebtedness to 
Cassell’s Encydopcedic Dictionary^ to the Supplementary 
English Glossa/ry of Rev. T. L. O. Davies, to "Wright’s 
Provincial Dictionary^ to the fourth edition of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson’s English Dictiorm’ry, and to the SloAtg 
Dictiona/ry published by Messrs. Chatto and Wiodua. 

J. M. D, 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS. 

P. Good Prom, The plirase is used in aorioas composition. 

CL CorwtTitUionod. Tlie phrase is used in polite conversation. 
F. Familiar, The phrase is used in familiar oon^r8%tion. 

S. Slcmg, ‘ 
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A,—A 1—^firet-claas ; very good. 
F. “ A 1 at Lloyd’s Is the 
term applied to a vessel of the 
best ooQstructioa and in the 
best condition for sailing. 
Lloyd’s Collee-'houso In London 
was the resort of sea-captains, 
and the name *' Lloyd’s ” Is 
stUl retained for the head¬ 
quarters of the shipping in¬ 
terest in London. Hero people 
gret the latest shipping intel- 
Ugenoe and transact marine 
insurances. 

They ssy the snow’s all packed 
down alreMy, and the going is A l. 
—W. D.*HowKi.iJi. 

*’ One of them takes his five pints 
of ale a day, and never leaves off 
smoking; even at his meals.” 

"He must be a Urst-rater,” said 

Hum 

"A 1,” npUed Mr. Roker.—D ioK' 
KNa 

Expla7uiHon.—Mr. Roker nplled 
that he was a first-rate fellow. 

Aback. —^To S'aeb aback —to 
surprise or astonish. P. Ori¬ 
ginally a sea phrase; used 
when the sails were suddenly 
sifted in order to stop the 
vemi or give it a backward 
motion. 

.The boy, in sea phrase, was taken 
all aback.— Hood. 

ihdm M^tilini sUU said no, 
and Mla^t, too, wl^ laeii deters 
mined aiffl reaolate Ul-temper that 
Mr. Maattlinl was £leuiy taken 
aback.—Dxoxjcn. 


A 

A B C. —Th® a B C or ANT 
SUBJECT—Its rudiments ; its 
elementary principles. P. 

Many farmers seem not at all in¬ 
clined to obeerve the very A B G of 
morality as regards the payment of 
jast debts.—&'pecfaier, 18 m. 

Father and mother lived in King 
Street, Bobo. He was a fiddle-maker, 
and taught me the A B C of that 
■clence at odd times.—RaaDS. 

Abide.—To abide by —^to ful¬ 
fil ; to refuse to depart from ; 
to carry out. P. 

Who is the happy warrior?. . . 

It is the generous spirit . . . 

Who, with a natural instinct to dls- 
oem 

What knowledge can perform, Is 
diligent to learn; 

Abides by this resolve, and stops 
not there, 

But makM his moral being bis first 
care,—W obdswortu. 

The rulM were fixed, and I must 
abide by them.-T ympali.. 

Counsellor Molrnmx st^Uy 
abided by his word.—M aria Kpox- 

WORTH. 

AbOVe.g-ABOyK-BO ABD— 
openly : without trickery. C.' 
Tile man who cheats at cards 
keeps his hands wider the 
table or board. 

"I've no patience with yon," he 
■aid Mgrily. Why can't you be 
falrandal^e-boarar’'—W m. Black. 

Now all is open and above-board 
with ymL—A. Trollops. 

AbnUuuu.—To sbam Abba- 
HAM—(a) to feign sioknees or 
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AtooMd 


Aot 


distresB. S. An Abraham* 
man in Snffland was a UcenBod 
beggar, who, on account of 
mental weakness, had been 
placed in the Abraham Word 
of Bethlehem Hospital, and 
was allowed on oeirtaia days 
to go a-begging. Numerous 
impostors tMk adrantoge of 
this privilege. 

1 nave heard people say 
That sham Abraham you may. 
But yon muslm't sham Abraham 
Newlwa,-“7rf)in an Old S(»ig. 

Exp.—l have heard people say that 
you may Impose oo people by a tale 
of dlstreea, but you must not Impose 
on Abraham Kewland (who was 
cashier to theBankof England and 
signed Its notes. This, m oourae. 
would be a penal offence). 

-(5> to dissimulate; to pre¬ 
tend Ignorance. 3. 

'*Ay, drat It; that you know as 
well as I do. Gammon," replied Mr. 
Quirk, with not a little eagemeas 
and trepidation. “Come, come, it's 
miner late In the day to sham Abra* 
ham.’*—& Warrxn. 

Abroad.— All abboad—( a) In 
a state of mental perplexity. 
F. 

The female boarder In black attire 
looked BO puzsled, and, In fact, all 
abroad (perplexed), after the deli veiy 
of this ‘^oounteT’'ot mine, that I left 
her to recover her wits, and went on 
wii^ the conversation.— Holhbr. 

He is eu<h a poor, oracked.,i:razy 
creature, with his mind all abroad.— 
A. Trollops. 

■ " (6) having the eenses con- 
fuMd : without complete con¬ 
trol of one's organism. F. 

At the twelfth round the latter 
champion was all abroad, as the say¬ 
ing Is, and had lost all presence of 
muid and poww f)f attack or de¬ 
fence.— Thackeray. 4 

TBB 80EOOLMA8TER 18 ABROAD 
—good education is spreading 
everTwhere. P. 

the soldier be abroad if he 
will, heoan do nothing in this age. 
There » another personage—a per- 
stmage less imposing t in the eyegof 
smne, perhaps, inslimiffcant. The 
sohomisastar is enni^ and I trust 
to him. armed with his primer, 
against the soldier In full mUitwey 
array.—L oro Bhouqbam. 


Aoooimt.—O k aocxiokt— in 
part payment. A bu)dDcm 
phrase, used when two persons 
have deaftingB with each other, 
and the account between them 
Is only partly settled by any 
payment. 

“Give the driver this half sov¬ 
ereign. whispered Captain Aide- 
white. “TdU him it is on apeount. 
and that he has a good fare —B. L. 
Farjeoh. 

To OIVB A GOOD ACXJODKT 09^ 
to be suooessfol with. F. 

The terrier gave a good account of 
the rats (was snooeisful in kiUhig 
many of them). 

To LAY ONB'B AOOOJTNT WITH— 
to expect; to look forward 
to. P. 

The juxenrs mimt have laid their 
account with appearing (expected to 
appear) before the Star Chamber.— 
Hallam, 

To TAKB IKTO ACX^UKT—to 
make allowance for. C. 

As to its adventurous banning, 
and all those little circumstances 
which gave it a distinctive charaotm- 
and reiiBb, be took them into ac¬ 
count.—D ick bhr 


Aolcnowledgra.—To aokkow- 
LBDOB THB CORK—^to admit 
the truth of a statement. S. 

“ What did the man say when yon 
arrested hlmf’*—^e said he was 
drunk."—” I want his pxedse words, 
just as he uttered them. He did not 
use the pronoun he, did her”—“Oh 
ves, he old: he said he was drn^— 
he acknowledged the corn.” The 
Court (getting impatient at witneBs’s 
stupidity), “You don’t understand 
me; 1 want the words as he uttered 
them. Did he say, VTwm druuk’r* 
Witness (zealou^), **Oh no, your 
honour; he didnlSAy you was drank. 
I would not allow any mu to charge 
that uixm you In my pr es e nce!— 
Law Maffasnnet IMT. 


Act.—^To ACT A PAR*— to bs- 
have hypo<»iticaUy; 
oeal one's real feeUngs. P. 
Miss Wilmoth reoeptlcm was jnlKed 




with seeming i 
perceive she I 
signe^i 

—OOLDSMITBU , , 

Was the young seting a part, 

or was barei^ ignorant m the 
rumour r—WiiTHLAOK. 


Act or Gk>i>'—on event which 
cannot be prevented by any 
hnman foreelffhtk but Is the 
result ot nnoontrol^ble natural 
toroeei for example, when a 


sl^p Is struck by liehtninff 
and destroyed. P. 

The act of God fire, and aU the 
dangan and aooldente of the tea, are 
noi aooepted as ordinaiy risks. 

To BAVS ACT OB PABT —another 
form of TO RAVB ABT OB PABT. 

,See ABT. 

But I ded^ I had neither act nor 
part in anplring the thumbaorew to 
the SpanTui oaptain.--G. A Bala. 


To ACT UP TO A PBOmSB Ot 
FBOFBfiSiON —to behsve In a 
suitable way, considering what 
promisee or profession one has 
made; to fulfil what one 
promises or professes to regard 
as a duty. P. 

It isn't amons sailors md fisher* 
men that one finds genuine black* 
guardism. They have their code, 
each as It ia and upon the whole I 
thlnk^ey act up to it.—W. E. Non* 
aia in Good WortU, 19BI. 


Ad. —Ao AviZANnouM, or to 
atizanoum—I nto further eon- 
*8ultatlon and consideration. 


C. A Scottish legal phrase. 
Latin. 

Meanwhile 1 shall take voar pro* 
posal ad avizandum (ponsider your 
propoeal more carefully). 

Ao xnteBim —tor the meantime; 
serving for the present interval. 
P. Latin. 


The work Is hard, butnot boptiess; 
and the road to success does not lie 
through an ad interim teaching of 
false creeds.—Spectator. 18S7. 

Tu divorce (of Josephine) may In* 
deed be eaid to have actually tiuien 
pluai yet thacmel obligation was 
laid on her of belnjn in nuA ad in¬ 
terim. tbs deputy of her suooeesor.— 
TempU Bar, 1887. 


Ai> UBiTUM —as mnoh as you 
niease; to any extent. P. 
Batin. 



AddVBMM 


An MAUSBAH—until peofris are 
tired and siok of the sublect. 
P. 



Ad valobbm— aooording to the 


value. P. liatin. 



Adam. —Thb old Adam— the 
evil nature within a man. O. 
Originally a religious phrase. 

But Dan was not to be restrained* 
and breaking into the bamespun 
(ooUocuial)—a sure Indloation that 
the old Adam was havl^ the upper 
hand —he forthwith ptunged into 
some chaff, etc.— Hall Caimk. 

Adam’s alb or Adam’s wimb— 
pure water. C. - 
Well drink Adam’s ale.—Hoon. 
Some take a glass of porter to their 
dinner, but I slake my thirst with 
Adam’s wine. 

Son or Adam— a man. 0. 

But as idl sons of Adam must have 
something or other to say to we r^i, 
and especially to his daughters, this 
little Tillage carried on some com¬ 
merce with the outer wwld.— Black- 



Adam’s apple —the profeotion 
iB the neck nnder the ohln. P. 

Having the nooee adjnsted and 
secured by tightmlng above his 
Adam’s appla —Dauy Tdegmpft, 
1805. 


Not to know a man fbom Adam 
—^to be quite unacquainted 
with him; to be unable to 
recognize Um. F. 



from Adam ff he stood before me 
now."—B. L FAJUROK. 

fioypton then asked him if the 
drunken man was his friend; but 
this the other denied, saying that he 
bad iust picked him up mmi the 
foot-i^th, and did not know him 
from Adam,— Ferous W. Hume. 


.—To pat ONB’S 
addresses to— to court; to 
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approaob a lady as a snitor 
for her hand in mafrlasre. P. 

He WM nld to be Myins bit ad* 
dressea to lady Jane Sbeepshanke, 
Lord Southdown'! third daughter.^ 
TnAOKxaAY. 

Advantage. — To adtantaob 
—faroarably ; In a good light. 
P. 

To Me the lower portion of thii 
glader to advantage.—T yndall. 

To TAKB ADVANTAOK OF—to 086 
for the furtherance of one’s 
own puiposes. P. 

Here waa material enough for the 
craft of Wililam to take advantage 
of.— Frxbhak. 


Affialpe. — Affaike db cxbub 
—affair of the heart, a love 
affair. C. A French phrase. 

He bad travelled abroad in the in- 
tarvaU and paaeed through a ver>* 
aerlona affaire de wur.—QtMrterly 
Review, Vm. 

Aftai*.—^A fteb all —neverthe¬ 
less ; when all things ore con- 
sidei^. P. Generally used to 
Introduce some circumstance 
of a more favourable or pleas¬ 
ing nature. 

Yet after all be waa a mere mortal. 
—Washinoton laviNO. 

" After aU, B^fonr.” aaid Mr. J ewe. 
bury with philoeophio resignation, 
" there are compeniaationa in life.’'— 
Wm. Black. 

After a man’s own soul or 
hBabt—- exactly what he Hkes 
or akdmites. 

"Give me a kisa. my dear boy,” 
aidd Fagan, with tears in his eves. 
•' You’re after my own soul"- 
Thaokbray. 

It waa, indeed, a representative 
gathering after the Talberts’ own 
hearta.—HuoH Conway. 


Altwnaoon.—A n ^^rncRNooN 
FARMER—one who losee the 
beet time for work; a letsy, 
dilatory mem. F. 

John was too much of an afternoon 
farmer to carry on the bualnees suc- 

Am.—tfohn'a habits were too dila¬ 
tory lor him to succeed in the busi¬ 
ness. 


Age.—To COME OF AGE—^to 

reach the age of twenty-one. 


when the law permits a man 
to manage his own affairs. P. 

She was now nearly twasty-three. 
Having, whm she earns of Mg^ suc- 
ce^ea to mr late mother's ^rd of 
old Talbert’s pqasesaiona, she waa 
Independent both by age and by in- 
oome.—Huon Cokway. 

Agog.—A ll aqoo— in a state 
of activity or restless expecta¬ 
tion. F. 

So thrM doors Off the ohaiss was 
stayed, 

Where they did all get In t • 
Six precious souls, and all anw 

To dash through thick and Chin. 

OOWMSR. 

gxp.—Six nreoioua souls, and very 
eager to dash through ev^ obataole. 

He found the vilmge all agog with 
expectation.— Rkadk. 

Ag rco abla.— To biake the 
agreeable to —to strive to 
entertain; to be a pleasant 
companion to. C. 

With which laudable and manly 
resolution our dashing major pro¬ 
ceeded to make the agreeable to bis 
guests.—G. J. Wbytk-Mklvillb. 


Alps.—To orVB ONESELF AIRS— 
to be conceits or arrogant 
in behavionr. C. 

“ And theM glrla used to hold their 
heads above mine, and their mother 
used to give herself such airs,” said 
Mrs Baynes.— Tracuray. 

In the air— (a) prevalent; 
found everywhere. C. 

These expreeslons ud points of 
view were not peculiar to Philo. 
They were, so to speak, in the air — 
F. W. Farrar. 

He is alive to the fact that" eodal- 
ietio risings’* are in the air all over 
Europe.—Spectator, Feoruory 18, ISSA 

- (b) (In military usage) with¬ 
out support or proper protec¬ 
tion. & 

The extreme left of the Allied front 
was, in military ^alect, ** in Uie air” 
—that la. protruded into the open 
country, without natural or artificial 
protection to its outer flank.— Gard- 

NXR. % 

-(c) unsubstantial; visionary: 

having no real existence. P. 
Generally after the word 


CASTLES. b 

And if our dwellings caatlee in 
the air, we find them^exc 

“7HACK- 


splendid andocnnmodioaa.—1 

XRAT. 
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Aladdin.—A laddik*b lamp — 
a lamp which ffave Its owner, 
or rather the person who 
rubbed IWererythirur he wished, 
P. See Arabian, ifipWs* Enter- 
kt(nmeni$. 

Goodwill Is almost as exp^tloos 

K d effectual as Aladdin's lamp.— 
rkaiA Enos WORTH. 

In sH its (the oaieer of Henry rV ) 
vldssftudes there is nothing more 
romantic than that sudden cnangei 
as by a rub of Aladdin's lamp, from 
the attorners office In a county town 
of Illinois to the helm of a great 
nation in times like these.—J. K. 
Lowxll on Abraham Lincoln. 

Alert. —On thk alkrt —^watch¬ 
ful : ready to observe what¬ 
ever is passing. P. 

But those who were stationed at 
the look-out were equally on the 
alert— Capt. Markyat. 

The Paris student.. . whose fierce 
republicanism keens gendarmes for 
ever on the alert.—T haokehay. 

AIL —All alonci. See Alono. 

To BE ALL THINGS TO ANOTHER 
—to aooojtnmodate oneself in 
every way to his wants, moods, 
or caprioes. O. 

. She had sworn that more than ever 
she would be all things to her hus¬ 
band. —Marioh Crawjtord. 

On all fours. See Four. 

All in all —(a) supreme ; all- 
powerful ; of the first import¬ 
ance. ' P. 

The then Prime Wnister was all 
in all at Oxford.—A. Trollope. 

Fashion, you know, ladles, Is all in 
all in these things, as in everything 
else.—M aria Edqeworth. 

-(b) the dearest object of 

affection. P. 

Desdemons^a happy young wife, 
till a wicked Aebant^s breath sud¬ 
denly wraps her in a dark cloud, is 
all in all to (Intensely loved and ad¬ 
mired her husband.—BfacInMMxf’s 
Mojfozine, 18 SI. 

kuimmaandl are all In all together, | 
Mid we shall remain together.—A. 
Trollope. 

1 was all In all to him then.— 

' Tbaceebay. 

-(e) (adverbially) completely; 

entirely^ B. 

Take him for all In alL 
1 shall not look upon hie Uke agaiiL 
Smaebspeabe. 


Trust me not at all o^Hn all. 

When he (Lord Carteret)^S^^e 
best head in England dies too, take 
It for all In alTilf we oonslder me 
matter in every aspect).-OHB8TBK- 
riELD. 

To BE ALL one— to make no 
difference. F. 

Mr. Carker presently tried a canter 
—Rob was still In attendance—then 
a short gallop. It was all one to the 
boy.—D iceens. 

All of a heap. See Heap. 

All (in) my bye and Betty 
Martin— nonsense ; not to 

be believed. Found also in 
the contracted form. All (in) 
MY EYE. S. This phrase Is 
at least throe hundred years 
old. 

Says he, "It fairly draws tsars 
from ma" and his weak eye took to 
lettln’ off its water. So as soon as 
the chap went, he winks to me with 
t’other one. quite knowlu*. as much 
as to say. You see It's all In my eye. 
Slick: but don’t let on to apy one 
about it that I said so.—H ali- 
bubton. 

Ezp.—He said, "It really dmws 
teara from me," and bia weak eye 
began to let off its wa^. Soasaoon 
as the man went, he winked to 
me with the other one. quite alyhr, 
as If to say. You see it's all humbug, 
Slick; but do not tell any one that I 
aaidjBO. 

Why, she told him you were rather 
nervous about horses, and that you 
were rather fanned at what 1 said 
about the old mare. That was all 
ffiy eye, you know. She (the mare) 
is as quiet as an old oow.—R uoda 
Bbocohton 

All the same— neverihelese; 
notwithstanding. F. 

The captain made us trim ^e boat, 
and we got her to lie a lltue mors 
evenly. All the same, we were afraid 
to breathe.—R. L. Stkveniion. 

A talk on ethics does not carry 
young pibple at a hand-gallop Into 
the depths of emotion. * it has its 
tendency, all the same.—M bs. E. 
Lynn Linton. 

All fraRENB—very good ; all 
right. S. At one time a 
popular street cry In LondoiL 

"You will meet me to-night at the 
railway etation, and bring Qe.um 
money."—" All serene" 1 shall 
meet you and bring tbe inoney). 
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and found It, m be e»reeMd bim- 
■elf, all WTenc.—O. J. Whyts-Msi.* 

VILLX. 

All thebb —clever; able ; poe- 
sessinff quick faoiiltlofi. C. 

Our mend the Jud|{e Is all there, 
I can tell you, and knowa what he 
is about 

JSxp.—Our friend the Judge is a 
clever man. l assure you, and fully 
understands how best to act 


All ani> sundry —every one 
without distinction. P. 

Finally, be Invited all and sundry' 
to partake freely of the oaten cake 
and ale that he had himself brought 
from Ballymena.— Hall Caink. 

Alma. — Alma mater —nourish- 
Inff mother. A name often 
applied to a university by 
its graduates. P. Latin, 
if The good men—they who have 
any character, they who have that 
within them which can reflect credit 
on their alma 7nater—they come 
through (their course of study at the 
university) soathless.— A Trollope. 


Alonir. — ^Along or—owing to ; 
because of. P. 

"I never had such luck, really," 
exclaimed coquettish Miss Price, 
after another hand or two. " It's all 
along of you, Mr. Kickleby. I think.” 
—Diokenb. 


All along —during its whole 
existence; the whole time. P. 

This imi>OBt was all along felt to 
be a great burden.— Freeman. 


Alpha. —alpha and omega— 
the beginning and the pnd. 
P. These are the first and last 
letters of the Greek alphabet. 

I am Alpha and Omeim, the begin¬ 
ning and the ending, saith the Lord. 
—JSrt?. 1. 8. 

The alpha and omega of science.- 
Herschki.. 

Here we have the beginning and 
theend, alphaand omega.—DicKEMa 

Alt. —To de in AL’i;j-to be in 
an exalted frame of mind. 
C. An expression taken from 
the Yooahulary of music. 

**€loffie. prithee be a little less in 
Blt,"oried Lionel, “and answeraman 
when he speaks to you."— Madame 
D'Arblay. 


AltOP. —To LEAD TO THE ALTAR 
—to marry. P. 

He to Ups that fondly falter 
Presses hm without reproof; 



Teknybon. 


Ou the idth of May, in the year 
1773,1 bad honou^nd happiness 
to lead to me altar Honoria, Ckiun- 
tess of Lyndon, widow of the late 
Bi^t Hon. Sir Charles Lyndon, 
K.B.— Thackeray. 

Alter. — Alter boo —other self ; 
one who is very near and dear 
to a person; an insepsurable 
friend. P. Latin. 

1 am his alter nay, he only 
sees what I choose to show him, and 
through the spectacles, as ft were, 
that I place on the bridge ot his 
nose.— J. Payn. 

Amende. — Amende honor¬ 
able —a srofiioient apology 
and compensation for wrong 
done. P. French. 

The result of this determined con¬ 
duct was an amende honorable and 
Vee^.—Fortnightly Review, 1887. 

Amlse* —To take (a thing) 
AMISS—to be offended by It; 
to resent it. C. 

You wlU not take it amiss if I take 
a cousin's privilege.— A. Trollope. 

Amour. — Amour eropre —self¬ 
esteem. P. A French phrase. 

But, at all events, you should save 
her amour pro^e from the shook of 
any rebuff.—iTtc Mistletoe Sough, 
1887. 

Andrei. — To ENTERTAIN AN 
ANGEL UNAWARES—to be hos¬ 
pitable to a guest whose good 
qualities are unknown. P. 
See the Bible (Gen. xvili.) 
for the origin of the phrase. 

He had always esteemed his sister; 
but as he now confessed to himself, 
for these many years he had been 
entertaining an angel unawares (had 
not known how vfty good a woman 
she was).—J Payn. 

In the course of the evening some 
one informed her that she was enter¬ 
taining an uigel unawares. In the 
shape of a compose of the greatest 
promise-W. E. Korris, lU^ood 
Words, 19ST. 

ANOEL9* viaiTB—pleasant visits, 
occurring very rarely. P. 

How fading are ^e Joys we dote 
upon, • • 

Like apii^tions seen sad gone; 

But thoB^hioh soonest mke their 
light • 
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An the moat ezqoldte and strong: 
angols' TlsitSi short and 

HortaO^s too to bear them 
long.—JOBV MORRUL 

. , .Mn viBitB 

Like those erf angels, short and far 
between.—B iair. 

The Angel of the Schools or 
THE Angelic Doctor —a name 
given to Thomaa Aquinas* the 
great aoholastlc philosopher. 
P. 

To WRITE riKB AN ANGEL—tO 
write beautifully (originally 
of oalligraphy, and not of 
oompositton). 

This fanclfal phrase has a very 
human origin. Among those learned 
Greeks who emigrated to Italy, and 
came afterwards into France in the 
reign of Francis L, was one Angelo 
Verjeoto, whose beautiful calli- 
gnphy excited the admiration of 
we learned. The French monarch 
had a Greek fount cast, modelled 
by his writing. His name became 
synonymous for beautiful writing, 
and gave birth to that familiar 

{ hrase, "to write like an angel.*— 
SAAO tVISRABU. 

Here Ilea poet Goldsmith, for short¬ 
ness called Noll, 

Who wrote like an angel, but talked 
like poor PolL— Garrick. 

Aisima.1. — Animal bfirits — 
the liveliness that comes from 
health and physical exhilara¬ 
tion. P. 

She had high animal spirits.— 
Jank Aubtkm. 

Ape. —^To lead apes —to be 
an old maid. F. This phrase 
comes from on old superstition 
that unmarried women suffered 
this punishment after death. 

Poor girl, she must certainly lead 
apes.— Mbr Sxntljvre. 

There was also another young 
lady, strong and staying as to wind 
and limb, who offered to run races 
with her suitors on the same terms 
of death or victory. But Love's 
ifemesls came upon her too, for no 
one ever proposed to run with her 
on these terma and she presently 
g r e w middlaaged and fat, and said 
uiyt running races was unlady-like. 
and ought tc^ve been discouraged 
long slnse, nd it sras wrong of her 
parents^encoursge her. But it was 
too late: amd now s^ leadeth apes 
by a chain.—BxsAKVi 


Appeal. —To APPEAL TO THE 
codntry— "to advise the sov¬ 
ereign to dissolve Parliament 
and ask the electors to send 
up new representatives. P. 

As soon as the necessary business 
could be got through, ParUament 
would be dissolved, and an appeal 
made to the country (a new election 
of representatives made).-dusTiN 
M'Cakxby. 

Appeapanoe. — To keep up 
appearances —to behave in a 
seemly way»before others. C. 

S e was tenibly afraid, likewise, of 
ig left alone with either uncle or 
nephew; appear! to consider that 
the only chance oi »fety as to keep¬ 
ing up appearances was in their 
being always all three together.— 
Diokkmr 

Apple. — APP1 .E op Sodom *— 
a speoious thing which dis¬ 
appoints. P. The so-called 
“ appl<»i of Sodom," «« de¬ 
scribed by Josephus, had a 
fair appearance externally, but 
when bitten diraolved In smoke 
and dust. 

It will prove, when attained, a 
v^ apple of Sodom, dying between 
tie hand and the mouth. 

Like to the apples on the Dead Sea 
shore, 

All ashes to the taste.— Byron. 
Apple of one’s ktb— a much- 
prized treasure. P. The 
'* apple of the eye ” is the 
eye-ball, so called from its 
round shape : something very 
delicate and tender. 

He kept him as the apple of bis 
eye.—Dewf. ixxil. 10. 

He would have protected Grace’s 
good repute as the apple of his eye. 
—Thomas Hardy. 

Poor Richard was to me as an 
eldest son, the apple of my eye.— 
Scott. 

To mar! apple-pie Reds —to 
gold one of the sheets of a 
bed (removing the other) 
BO as to make it impossible 
for the intending ooonpant 
to stitch bis legs ; a common 
practical Joke. P. 

No boy in any school could have 
more liberty, even where all the 
noblemen’s sons are allowed to 
make apple-pie beds for their 



April 

maaten (diaamu^ the badi of 
thetr teaobera).—B1.AOKHOKI. 

Apple of dxboobd— «omet]ilne’ 
which causes strife. P. Erls, 
the goddess of hate, threw 
a golden apple among the 
goddesses* with this inscrip¬ 
tion attached, ** To the most 
beautiful.’* Three goddesses 
claimed the prize* and quar¬ 
relled over its possession— 
Hera* Pallas, and Aphrodite 
(Venus). Par’s* son of Priam, 
was appointed arbiter* and 
decided in favour of the last. 
Not Oytharea (Venus) from a fairer 
swain 

Received her apple on the Trojan 

E laln.— Falconbr. 
b (the letter) was her long con¬ 
templated apple of discord, and 
^muon her hand trembled as she 
handed the document up to him. 
—Thomas Ha.ri>y. 

This great and wealthy church 
constantly formed an apple of 
discord (a subject of quarrel).— 
Freemajnt. 

Applb-pis order —extreme neat¬ 
ness. O. 

The children’s garden Is in apple- 
pie order.— Lockhart. \ 

Susan replied that her aunt wanted 
to put the house in apple-pie oraer. 
—Rbape. 


ApplL — April pool —one sent 
on a bootless errand or other¬ 
wise deceived on the first of 
April—a day reserved for such 
practical joking. P. 

We retlr^ to the parlour, where 
she repeated to me the strongest 
assurances of her love. I thought I 
was a made man. Alas! I was only 
an April fool i—T hackeray. 


Appon-Btplngr* — Tied op 

PINNED TO A woman’s APRON- 
STRINGS — continually In a 
woman’s company* (.unwilling 


to quit her side. F. 

If I was a fine, young, stiapping 
chap like you, 1 should be ashamed 
of Ming milksop enough to pin my- 
iw to a woman's apron-strlnga— 
Dickenr 

And as for her, with her little 
husband dangling at her apron- 
strings* as a oaU-wnlstle to be blown 
Into when she pleases—that she 
should teach me my du^l—A. 
Trollope. 


Appopoa* — Apropos — to the 
purpose; appropriately. C. 
A French phrase. 

Apropos de bottbs —Shaving 
no connection with the pre¬ 
vious conversation. 

The secretary, however, was not 
the man to own himself vanquished, 
even in anecdote. Imt at once began 
to descant—very much apropot <U 
bottes (without any connection or 
apparent cause) as it seemed—npon 
a curious Anglo-French marriage 
case that had that day appeared in 
the newspapers.— J, Payn. 

" This Is a strange remark,” said 
he, "and apropos de boUe$."-~R. L. 
Stsvembon. 

Apropos db rien —^apropos of 
nothing; irrelevantly. 

The story was Introduced apropos 
dertm. 

Arab.—A street Arab or 
Arab op the gutter —one 
of the uncared-for ohlldren of 
our large cities. P. 

This enterprise led him (Lord 
Shaftesbury) into the hMrt of the 
vilest rookenes, to find places where 
such schools might be opened, and 
to hunt up the young Arabs of the 
gutter to fill them.—Quarteriy Re¬ 
view, 1887. 

The hero and heroine benn life as 
street Arabs of Glasgow.—Pail Mall 
Qaau^ 1883. 

AiHsadto.—A boadeb ambo — 
both of them simpletons. C. 
Latin. 

He distrusted the peonU as (much 
as the aristocracy, and ridiculed the 
fossilization of Toryism equally with 
thefluidityofRadlcmism. **Aroada 
ambo "ho used to say, with his serene 
smile.— Mbs. K Lynn Linton. 


Apm.—A rm in arm— walking 
in friendly fashion with the 
arms linked. 

It was an agreeable surprise to her. 
therefore, to perceive them walking 
up to the house together arm In arm. 
--Mrs. Outhaht. 

In arms— oarrled about. P. 
Q^erally used with the n^rd 
CHILD or infant. 

That well-informed young gentle¬ 
man was not insenslhle to the glory 
of acting as pioneer and exponent of 
the Parisian mysteries U> a person 
who, however dlsungnllhed in his 
own line, was oonfenedly in such 
matters a mere infant In anna as 
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oommxed yrifh Mmnalf.—3fMrrdy*t 
Magosine, 1887. 

On« of these pueengers being s 
child., 8tjU yoimg enough to be 
MMsea off as a ohlla iuperms.—Hua B 
COKWi.Y. 


At arm's lsnoth— at a certain 
diatanoe; aTOiding too great 
neamem or familiarity. P. 

If she would confide in ma if she 
would evenspeak to me of it, 1 might 
do Bomethisg to convince her of her 
folly. . . . But no. she never alludes 
to it; she kesM me at arm's length. 
—Murrayft Afagasing, 1887. 

To LIB UPON ONE’S ABMa See 
Lie. 


With open arms — warmly ; 
affectionately. P. 

The Stanhopes were all known by 
name In Baronester, and Barohester 
was prepared to receive them with 
open anus.— A T&ollope. 

In open arms —fighting openly. 
P. 

Here I sat for some time ponder¬ 
ing upon the strange infatuation of 
wretches who, finding all mankind 
In open arms against them, were 
labouring to make themselves a 
future and tremendous enemy.— 
Goldsmith. 

A BiQHT ARM. See Right. 


Under arms —bearing arms ; 
in martial array. P. 

In a moment the troops were 
under arms (in battle array).— 
Robertson. 

Up in arms —roused to anger: 
ready to fight. P. 


No. said Kate, now fairly up in 
ar^ (really angry and r^lUous); 
it is not Just, papa."— Oli< 

PH ANT. 

If a tramping begj^ were set to 
work in England, and compelled to 
^7 miutaiy discipline, all the 

E hilanthropIlU in the countrywould 
e in hrmt.—Spectator, 1687. 

"1^ knock, I swear, illl I have 

S ur neighbonm up In arms,” said 
liph.—D iokbnu 


A#PlkpSl.—^ARRIRRB P BN S ffK — 

(a) hidden motive; under¬ 
lying design. P. A French 
phrase. 


Our reason for so doing (pl^ng 
Hr. JAprabove L^s oan^ as 
a writer of nonsense) Is that no 
noasesae is ao abaolnieiy dgyoid of 
pmm M UkaTol Mr. Lear— 
ffPSfftofOTt 1117. _ 


"I thought it was a ohUdish be- 
Bottlshness you had for that man— 
a sort of calf-love, that it would be 
a kindness to help you out of.” 
—“Without an arrt^ petuS* tor 

f our own advantage, of ooursa."— 
Luoda Brouohton. 

-(h) afterthought; someUilng 

which ooours to one’s mind af¬ 
ter a thing has been done. P. 

For their sakes and mine, yon will 
not mind very much that you are 
spared all these arridrct penties.’- 
Sakah TyTZ.£B. 

Appow. —The broad arrow 
—the arrow - shaped brand 
with which the Britoh Goyotu- 
ment marks its stores. P* 

This Jacket, moreover, was 
stamped in various places wito the 
Ctovemment broad arrow.—H uoh 
Conway. « 

Apt. —To BE or HAVE ABT AND 
PART IN —to be concerned 
either in the oontrlvanoe or 
execution of. P. 

“My dear," said she, “it's toe 
foolery of being governor. If you 
choose to sacrifice all your comfort 
to being the first rung in the ladder, 
don't blame me for it. 1 didn t 
nominate you: 1 had no art or Mrt 
in It '* (was wholly nnoonoemea In 
contriving or carrying out your 
nomination).—H altbubton. 

Sundry proceedings took, plaoe 
which would not very weU nave 
squared with the publlo ideas of 
what Is dne to the fair ses just 
treated of. but I declare that I had 
neither art nor part In them.—O. A. 
Sala. 

You are art and part with us 
In purging heresy.—T ennyson. 

Asm. —To mabr an abs op one¬ 
self —to behave foolishly. F. 
The ass is taken as the type 
of folly. 

Bo not make such an ass of your¬ 
self as go suppose that— A. Trol¬ 
lope. 

The father makes an ass of him- 
selL or fate nuts him off prematurely. 
—W. Bcsant. 

The asses* bridge —^a name 
given to the fifth proposition 
of the First Book of Euclid 
because of the difiSoulties 


It presented to beginners. 
See Pons Abinorum. 
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He could disport himself with 
trigonometry, feeling confident that 
Dr. Tempest had foKotten his way 
over the asses* bridge.—A. Trol- 

LOPk. 

A80UP«nO«. — To MAKE AS- 
8UBANCB DOUBLY BUBE—to 
take every possible precau¬ 
tion. P. 

m take a bond of fate and make 

Assurance double sure. 

Shakespeare. 

I4ow that I had a moment to my¬ 
self, I lost no time in ohanglng the 
priming of my pistol; and then, 
having one ready for service, and to 
make assurance doubly sure, I pro¬ 
ceeded to draw the load of the other 
and recharae it afresh from the be¬ 
ginning.—B. L. Btevekbon. 

This horn haft, though so massive, 
was as flexible as cane, and practi¬ 
cally unbreakable: but to make as¬ 
surance doubly sure, It was whipped 
round at Intervals of a few inches 
with copper wire.— H. R. Haggard. 

At. —At all. See All. 

At that —moreover ; in addi¬ 
tion. C. A favourite Ameri¬ 
can phrasa 

It comes nearest (the Irish car) to 
riding on horseback, and on a side¬ 
saddle at that, of any vehicle travel¬ 
ling I ever saw.— J. Burbouohs. 

Attlo. — Attio salt— wit or 
refined pleasantry. P. 

Trium^ swam in my father’s 
eyes ,at the repartee—the Attic 
salt brought vrawr into them.— 
Stern a. 

JSaep.—My father showed tilumph 
I in his eyes at the repartee: it was 
so charmingly witty that it brought 
tears of plnsure to them- 

To what might it not have given 
rise—what delightful intimacies, 
what public phrase, to what 
Athenian banquets and flavour of 
Attlo salt^-A. Trollope. 

Atho bbb— a name given to 
Sophocles, the Greek drama¬ 
tist ; a Bweetdpoet. 

A true Attlo bee. he (Milton) made 
boot on every lip where there was a 
trace of truly dasslo honey.—J. £. 

IiOWKLL. 

Au*~Au ooMTRAiBS—on the 
contrary. C. French. 

So we have not won the Goodwood 
cup; on eontrair*, we were a “1^ 
fifth.** If not worse than that—O. W. 
Holmes. 


Au fait —familiar with; aocns- 
tomed to. P. French.. 

She appears to be as av/ait to 
(with) the ways of the world as yon 
or I.— FlorIkce Marryah 

Au GBAXD bIEbibux— ill Sober 
earnest. P. French. 

1 mean young women of no ex¬ 
perience, who mke everything au 
grand smeux.—W m. Black. 

Au PIED DE LA lettre— exactly; 
withont deviating from ^ 
exact words. P. French. 

Au BEVom—grood-bye for the 
present; literally, “until we 
meet agedn.*’ C. French. 

Arthur took off hie hat “Then 
we will consider that settled. Good- 
morning—or perhaps I should say 
au revotr,” and bowing again, he left 
the office.— B. R. Haooabd. 

Aug«an. —To oleansk the 
Augean stables —to perform 
a great work of purification. 
P. Augeas was a fabulous 
king of Elis, who imposed 
on Hercules t^ task of cleans¬ 
ing his stables, where three 
thousand oxen had lived for 
thirty years without any 
purification. Hercules per¬ 
formed his task in one day by 
letting two rivers flow through 
them. 

If the Augean stable (sink of 
dramatic impurity) was sot suffi¬ 
ciently cleansed, the stream of 
public opinion was fairly directed 
against its conglomerated Impurl- 
tiOT —Scott. 

In short, Malta was an Augean 
stable, and Ball had all the indina¬ 
tion to be a Heieules.—8. T. Cole¬ 
ridge. 

Augrustan. — Tbs Augustan 
AGE—^ tho period of highest 
purity and refinement in any 
national literature. P. So 
called from the Smperor 
Augustus, under whose rile 
Vii^ and Horaoe wrote their 
mmortal works. 

The reign of (]ineen Anne Is often 
called the Augustan age of England. 

Auld.—A uld Reekie^ name 
given to Edinburgh heoause 
of the smdke from its chim- 
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neys; literally, “ Old Smoky.” 

IP. 

His (BheUay's) eye was not fMCl- 
nated by the fantMtio outlines of 
aerial mlea seen amljpthe wrmth- 
ing Bmdke of Aold Beekie.—M at¬ 
thew A^ou>. 

Aut.— AUT C^AB AOT NtJtLUS 
—either Ceesar or nobody. P. 
Latin. 

1 mean to he aut Cxsar aut nvllua 
(either first or nothing at all) In the 
concern. 

Axe. — Ak axe to qbind— 
a personal peoonlary interest 
In a matter. C, The story 
is told by Franklin that when 
he was a boy in his father’s 
yard, a pleasant-spoken man 
came up to him and made 
himself very agreeable. Among 
other things, the visitor praised 
the grindstone, and asked 
young Franklin to let him see 
how It worked. He then 
got the boy to turn the stone, 
while he sharpened an axe 
be had with him. The boy 
.was flattered with his compli¬ 
ments and honeyed words. 


and WOTked till his hands 
were blistered. When the 
man was satisfied he sent 
the boy off with an oath. 
That man had an axe to grind 
—he had a concealed reason 
for his conduct. AH his 
politeness was prompted by 
selfish motives. 

la the first place, let me assure 
you, gentlemeu, that 1 bare not an 
axe to grind, ... 1 can In no way be 
pecuniarily benefited hy/our julopt- 
ing the system of bridges herein 
proposed. 

If the American poUttoian la 
always ready to grind an axe for hla 
fellow, the Keapolitan la no leaa 
convinced of the value of mutuid 
aocommodatjpn.—E. S. Moroam, In 
Fortnightlv Revieto, 1887. 

AzpaeL — The wings or 
AZRAEL — the approach of 
death. P. Azrael, In the 
Mohammedan Koran, is the 
messenger of death. 

Always, In an hospital, there is 
life returning and life departing— 
always may he heard the long and 
peaceful breathing of thmw who 
sleep while health returns, and the 
sighs of those who listen, in the 
hushed watches of the night, for 
the wings of Axrael.—B xsamt. 


B 

B.—A B.' ANT) S. —brandy and 
soda; a wine-glass of brandy 
in a tumbler of soda-water. 

S. See Peg. 

’’They give you weak tea and thin 
bread and butter, whereas—" 

“ You would rather have a B. and 
S. and some devilled kidneys," 
finished Brian.-F ehuub W. Hume. 

Babe. —The* babes in the 
WOOD —simple, trustful chil¬ 
dren. C. An old ballad 
describes the sad fate of two 
o|phanohlldren, ciruelly treated 
by a bad uncle. 

Yet those babes in the wood. 
Unde Sam and Aunt Fanny, trus^ 
six months of our existence to his 
judgment.—Harper’s Monihlv, Sep- 
tanBerim. • 

Baefeu — To GET one’s back vp 
—to become rotfied, angry. 


and obstinate. F. A cat 
when irritated and ready to 
spit and scratch arches Its 
back, the hair becoming erect. 

To SET ANOTHEB’S BACK DP— 
to Irritate or rouse him. F. 

I’ve been to see my mother, and 
you've set her back up.—B bsant. 

To BBEAE THE BACK Or NECK OF 

—to finish the hardest part 
of a task. C. See NBCE 
I always try to break the back of 
(finish the hardest part of) my day's 
work before breakfast. 

To GIVE or MAKE A BACK—tO 
stoop down, as In the game of 
leap-frog, that another may 
Jump over you. F. It is said 
that Napoleon, who was In the 
habit of stooping as be wajked, 
was on one occasion used as 
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Baolifboiie 

a back by a volatile etudent, 
who mistook the genereJ for 
one of his companions. 

The miUor was giving a back to 
Georgy.—T ha-GKEray. 

£a}p.—The major waa stooping so 
that Georgy miglit leap over his 
back. 

To GO BACK ON A PERSON—tO 
betray one. American. See 
Go. 

ru not go back on you, in any 
case. 

To BACK THE FIELD— (In the 
language of betting) to bet in 
favour of the other horses 
In the field against a single 
one in partioular. C. 

To BACK UP —to support. O. 

He prolonged Csesar's command, 
and backed him up (supported him) 
In everything —Prouoe 

To BACK OUT —to retreat cau¬ 
tiously from a diffloult posi¬ 
tion ; to refuse after consent¬ 
ing. C. 

(He was) determined that Morris 
should not back out of the scrape so 
easily.— Scott. 

She turned to Winterbourne, 
blushing a little, a very littla "You 
won’t back out?” she said —Henhy 
James, jun. 

On one’s back — prostrate ; 
helpless. C. 

But here he was, on his back.— 
Wm. Black. 

The doctor staked his wig that, 
camped where they were In the 
marsh, and unprovided with reme¬ 
dies, the half of them would be on 
their backs before a week.—R. L. 
Stkvxnson. 

To GIVE THE BACK — to leave OP 

C. 

Had even Obstinate himself but 
felt what 1 have felt of th^ powers 
and terrors of what is yet unseen, he 
would not thus lightly kave given us 
the back.—B unyan. 

To TURN ONE’S BACK UPON—^tO 
desert: forsake. P. 

‘•Uncle,” said Mrs Kenwigs, "to 
think that you should have tiumed 
your back upon me and my dear 
children.”—DiCKXNa 

Backbone. — To the back* 
BONE—thoroughly; staunchly; 
essentially. 0. 


Bad 

Th^ t<dd him solemnly they 
hoped and believed they^^were 
English to the backbone—Huuu 
Conway. 

Balladt and Poems of Tra^ Life 
(Macmillaniis Mr. Georgs Meredith 
to the backbone.- Al¬ 
manack, 1888. 

Backstalpa. —Backstairs in* 
FLUENOE—private influence of 
an unworthy nature ; under¬ 
hand intrigue at court. P. 
A backstairs minister Is one 
who is not trusted by the 
country, but Is supported 
by domestic influence in the 
king’s household. For in¬ 
stance, the Earl of Bute was 
despised as a backstairs min¬ 
ister, because he owed his 
position to the favour of 
George the Third’s mother. 

Which accusation It was easier to 
get "quashed" by backstairs influ¬ 
ence than answer^— Caklyle. 

Bacon.—To bell one’s bacon 
—to sell one’s body. C. 

To the Kaiser, therefore, 1 sold 

iny bacon, 

And by him good charge of the 

whole is taken. Souillkk 
( translated Iw Carlyle). 

Exp.—1 therefore sold my body to 
the Emperor, who takes good care 
of it and me. 

To SAVE ONE’S BACON — tO 
escape from personal injury, 
generally in cm imdignlfled 
way. F. 

But as he ran to save his bacon, 

By hat and wig he was forsaken. 

COMBK. 

Exp.—But as he tan to escape 
bodily hurt, he lost his bat and wig. 

Jem drew a long breath, and said 
brutally, yet with something of 
satisfaction, "Yoii have saved your 
bacon this tuna”—E eade. 

Bad. —To GO to the bad —to 
become debauched; to sink 
into poverty and disgrac^ C. 

(He) went, as the common vying 
expressively phtases it, to the tiM— 
Fall Ma.ll OaseUs. 

Those who do not prefer to tetom 
to the fatherland noher In expe¬ 
rience. or who d(%not sucoamb to 
despair and go to the bid aitogeuieT, 
have recourse to charitable soueUes. 
—L. Katboxcbr, in Jfinstsenih Om- 
turv, im. 
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To TB8 BAX>~lxi debt; havlnff 
e deficit or loss. C. 

Ha was between ero sod sso tc the 
bad.—PaU MaU QoMtU, 1884. 

Bad blood — angr^ and rln- 
dictive feelinsa. P. 

At the battle of Poonah be regained 
his authority, and whatever bad 
blood had flowed between them was 
ehecked bytbe prospect of approach¬ 
ing danger.— Dk maulsy, In Nine¬ 
teenth Century, 1886. 

Bad debts — debts of which there 
is no hope that they will ever 
be paid. P. 

Among his assets he had included 
a numb^ of bad debts (debts that 
were hopeless). 

To GO BAD—< of meat or food) to 
spoil. C. 

It goes bad more readily than 
cookM butcher's meat —Daily News, 
1884. 

BafiT. —Bag and baggage— 
completely; leaying no pro¬ 
perty behind. P. The phrase 
was originally used of the com¬ 
plete evacuation by an army 
of an enemy’s territory, and 
is now employed generally to 

' signify the wlshed-for depar¬ 
ture of an unwelcome guest. 

The Turks . . . their zaptiehs and 
mudirs . . . their kainakams and 
their pashas, one and all, bag and 
baggage, shall, I hope, clear out from 
^e province they have desolated and 
profaned —Gladstone. 

The Turks and every Turkish 
official, with all their property and 
belongings shalL I hope, quit the 
province (Bulgaria) they have deso¬ 
lated and proianed. 

This expression of Mr. 
Gladstone’s has given rise to 
what is known as the bag and 
baggage p«Ucy ” in relation 
to the Turks—to drive them 
completely out of Europe. 

Baked. — Half-baked —silly; 
yeak in mind. S. 

Hampered withal by a daughter of 
sevSntran not quite right In her 
head—half-baked, to use the popular 
and feeling expression.- Besant. i 

Bakep.-r* dozen— 

thirteen. P. See Bozen. 
Foitmerly called a devil’s 


domm* and associated with 
m-luok. 

It is all very well foryoiL who have 
got some baker's dozen of little ones, 
and lost only one by the measles.— 
Blaokhorb. 


Ball. — To OPEN THE BAZX — 
to begin. P. 

Walts and the battle of Austerlits 
are said to have opened the ball to¬ 
gether (commenced the operations 
of the year together).- Byron. 

"This willdo,” thought the Soot, 
misled, like Ck)ntiDentiu nations, by 
that little trait of ours. He opened 
the ball (spoke first).-K kads. 

To LEAD DP THE BALL — tO 
open a dance. P. Said of the 
most distinguished couple who 
occupy the loading place. 

She did not object to her own 
Jenny’s leading up the ball at Mr. 
O’NeJll’s.— Marta Edgeworth. 

Mr, Thornhill and tny eldest 
daughter led up the ball.— Gold¬ 
smith. 


Balls or the three golden 
BALLS —a name given to a 
pawnbroker’s place of busi¬ 
ness, of which three balls are 
the sign. F. 

A pawnbroker from Alcester had 
opened a branch establishment. . , . 
It was managed by a Mr. Pigg, Mr, 


’8 three Mils stood ouMn the 
die of the out.—M rs. Henry 


Fi 
m 

Wood. 

Take my ticker (watch), and such 
of your things as you can spare, and 
send them to Balls.— Thaokbrat. 

It Is not generally known that the 
three balls at the pawnbrokers' shmis 
are the ancient arms of Lombardy. 
The Lombards were the first money- 
brokers in Europe.—C. Lamb. 


To HAVE THE BALL AT ONE’S FOOT 
or BEFORE ONE —to bo In a po¬ 
sition to command success; to 
have things In one’s power. C. 

A pretty picture is so much 
prettier in a gilt frame, and she will 
probablvbepn life wltlPtbe ball at 
her foot.— O. J. Wiiytb-Melvillb. 

'The crisis in George Dallas’s life 
had arrived—the balTwas at bis feet. 
—K Yater 


To KEEP THE BALL UP OP ROLL¬ 
ING —to keep a conversation 
going ; to prevent an under¬ 
taking from flagging. C. 

He smiled when my lady smiled; 
returned weH-rounded replies to her 
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np the ball of conver* 
■ation with the diniity of as un 
boamMlor—M rs. E. Lykn Lintovt. 

JSxp.^He spoke ocoeslonally, in 
order to maintain the conversation. 

If the Spaniards had not lost two 
armlM lately, we should keep up the 
bail for another year (continue the 
enterprise for another year).—W bl- 

UNOTON. 


To TAKE UP THE BAliL —to take 
one's turn in speaking or in 
any social matter. O. 

Rosencrants took up the ball— 
OxoROE Eliot. 

Roseucrantz took his turn 
In the conversation. 


Banbury. — To take a child 
TO Banbury Cross —to swing 
It np and down on one’s foot. 
F. Grown-up people often 
amuse children in this way* 
sitting on a chair or a sofa, 
and repeating the nursery 
rhyme:— 

? 1de a cock-horse 
o Banbury Cross, 

To see an old woman 
Ride on a white horse. 

'With rings on her fingers 
And bells on her toes, 

She shall have music 
Wherever she wes. 

She caught up little Miss Toodle, 
who was running past, and took her 
to Banbury Cross iimnediately.— 
Dickens. 


Banff.—To bang the bush— 
to surpass anything that has 
gone before. 

" My." said he, " If that don't bang 
the bush s you are another-guesschap 
from what 1 took you to be. any¬ 
how."—H aliburton. 

JSrp.-'*Reallv," said he. "If that 
does not exceed anything 1 have yet 
heard] yon are quite a different 
fellow from what 1 supposed you to 
be, at any rate.” 

Banyan. — Bantak - day — a 
day on which no moat is 
served out for itflions. A 
sea term. 

Bap. —The bab sinister —the 
sign ot illegitimate birth. P. 
In the days of chivalry* knights 
ctf illegitimate birth carried the 
arms of their family marked 
with a black diagonal bar 
acrcMMi from the right upper 
corner. 


Why. Philip, Qw anoeetora wete 

! princes of lom blood when ypurs 
still herded the swine In these 
woods. I canshow more than thirty 
quarterings UTOn my shielA each the 
mark of a ifoole house, and I will not 
be the first to put a bar sinister across 
them.—H. R. HAOOARn. 

That was Paston Carew, a Clinton 
with the bar sinister across the 
shield.—M b& £. Lynn IAnton. 

To BAR OUT —to refuse to admit 
the masters of a schooL P. 
Scholars in England frequently 
revolted in this way. 

Revolts, republics, revolutions, most 
No graver than a schoolboys’ Imx- 

ring out.—T ennyson. 

To EAT FOR THE BAR. See 
Eat. 

Bapgraln.— A wet bargain— 
an agreement concluded by 
the parties drinking liquor 
together. F. 

The recruit took the condition of 
a soldier, with a guinea to make it a 
wet barmln.—W indham. 

J^xp.-^he recruit enlisted, and re¬ 
ceived a guinea that be might diink, 
on the conclusion of the agreement. 

Into the bargain —beyond what 
has been stipulated ; extra; 
besides. O. 

If he studies the writings, say, of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer Into the bar¬ 
gain,he will be perfect.—M. Arnold. 

To MAKE THE BEST OP A BAD 
BARGAIN —to bear adverse cir- 
cumstances In the best possible 
way. P. 

Men had made up their minds to 
submit to what they could not help, 
and to make the best of a bad bargain. 
—Freeman. 

Exp.—Men had resolved to submit 
to the inevitable, and to bear their 
bad luck with the best possible grace. 

Bai>k.— ElS BAftK IS WORSE 
than bis BITE —he uses strong 
language* but acts with mild¬ 
ness. C. 

However, I dare say you have 
^med by this time that my father’s 
bark is worse tiian his blte.'~&ABAH 
Tytler. 

Bapmeolde. A Baruecidb 
feast —a banquet where there 
is nothing to eat. • P, The 
name comes from the Arabian 
NigMs, wdiere the story is 
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told of a rich man, Barmecide, 
who inTlted a friend to dine 
with him. Dishes were 
brought to the table in due 
order, but there were no 
viotuais in them. The host, 
however, pretended to eat, and 
his guest had the politeness 
to imitate him. Afterwards 
a real feast was served to 
reward the man for his good 
humour. 

Toiumr. Outraged by the last glass 
of claret, thouKut the pennlssion, 
being of a hollow and Barmecide 
character, was a natural ending to a 
banquet from which he rose more 
hungry than when he sat down.— 
fiSSANT 

A Baimecide room. that had always 
a great dining-table in it, and never 
had a dinner.— Dickens. 

Basket. — To be left in the 
BASKET—to be neglected or 
thrown over. F. 

Whatever he wants, he has only to 
ask Jt, 

And all other suitors are left in the 
basket.—B arhkm. 

Bat. —On hib own bat —on 
' his own account. S. Taken 
from the game of cricket. 

Titmouse has left S^tanker and 
Oo., and is now on his own bat (in 
business for himself). 

Bath. — Go TO BATH — bo a 
beggar. F. 

“Go to Bath!" said the baron 

Bakhasl 

Beana. — To know beans ; to 

KNOW HOW MANV BEANS MAKE 
FIVE —to be sagacious; to be 
worldly-wise. F. 

I was a fool. I was, and didn’t know 
how many beans mode five I was 
born yesterday, I was —B. L. Fab- 
JXON. 

Bear. — To bear one habd— 
to be unfriendly to. P. 

* Cssaar doth bear me hard. 

Shakespkabk. 

To BEAR OUT A MAN—^to lend 
him support: to back him. P. 

Every one will bear me out In say¬ 
ing thatXhe tiark br which you know 
th^ is pieir genial andhearty fresh- 
niM ud yoathfulness of character. 
—Htromn. « 


To BEAR A BOB OT A BAND— 
to aroist; to loin others In 
work. O. 

We were so short of men that evexy 
one on board had to bear a hana.-> 
R. L. Btevsmson. 

To PEAR iKJWN UPON—to ap¬ 
proach deliberately. O. 

As soon as they got on the onart^ 
deck Arthur perceived a tali, well- 
preserved man with an eye-glaas. 
whom he seemed to knoxL bearing 
down upon them.—H. It. Hagoarp. 

To BEAR IN MIND —to remember ; 
recollect. P. 

It will be borne in mind that Mr. 
Aubrey had given bail to a very large 
amount.—8, WABKEN. 

A BEAR LEADER - One whO OOtS 

as companion to a person of 
distinction. P. 

Once more on foot, but freed from 
the irksome duties of a bear leader, 
and with some of bis pay as tutor 
in pocket. Goldsmith continped his 
half-vagrant peregrinations through 
part of France and Piedmont and 
some of the Italian states.— Wash¬ 
ington Irving. 

It was somewhat beneath the 
dignity of a gentleman cavalier to act 
as bear leader to the joskins and 
simpering city madams that came to 
see the curiosities.—G. A. Bala. 

To PLAT THE BEAR WITH— 
to injure ; to damage. F. 

The last storm has played the bear 
with my crops. 

L BEAR GARDEN—a disorderly 
gathering. C. 

Mr. Trollope vlslt^ the Chamber 
whilst at Paris, and heard Boult and 
Duptn. He thought it a bear 
garden.—Temple Bar, 1887. 

BcMLXHI. — To BEARD THE LION 
IN HIS DEN— to attack a 
dangerous or much-feared per¬ 
son boldly in bis own quar¬ 
ters. C. , 

Miss Masterman returned to the 
inn for lunch, and then prepared for 
her momente^ visit to the reotoiT} 
for she had resolved to beard the 
lion In his den (attack her enemy in 
his own house), and to denounce 
him in the presence of his family as 
a hypocrite.— JourneU, 
1680 . 

Fierce he broke forth—“And dar'st 
thou then .... 

Tqbeard the Upn in his d^ 

^e DougiM in his ball?*^-TSooTT. 
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Beat. — To beat about toe 
BUSH. See Bush. 


To BEAT THE BUSH —to search 
as sportsmen do when in 
pursuit of erame. P. 

Mr. Maurice, araln, that pure and 
devout epirit—or whom, however, 
the truth must at last be told, that 
In theology be passed his life besting 
the bush with deep emotion ana 
neveratartingtbehsre—Mr Maurice 
declared thatby reading between the 
lines he saw in the Thirty-nine 
Articles and the Atbanasian Creed 
the altogether perfect expreesion of 
the Christian faith. — Matthew 
Arnold. 


To BEAT DOWN —to oauso a 
seller to reduce the price. C. 

Perhaps his i)atient would try to 
beat him down dower his profes¬ 
sional charge or fee), and Dr. Ben- 
janaln made up his mind to have the 
whole or nothing.— O W. Holmes. 

To BEAT A RETREAT —to retire. 
C. Originally a military phrase, 
having reference to the beat¬ 
ing of the drums as a sign 
for making a retreat. 

She introduced Percy to him. The 
colonel was curt but gruim)y, and 
Percy soon beat a retreat.— Rea de 

To BEAT THE AIR—tO struggle 
In vain. P. 

So fight I, not as one that beateth 
the air.—S t. Paul (i Cor. Ix. 26 ). 

These men labour harder than 
other men—result, ml. This is 
literally beating the air.— Reade. 

To BEAT UP THE QUARTEBS OF 

—to visit without ceremony ; 
to “ look up.” F. 

Sunday coming round, he set off 
therefore after breakfast, once more 
to beat up.Captaln Cuttle's quarters. 
—Dickens. 


To BEAT GOOSE —to thump tho 
arms against the chest In 
order to get worm. F. 

The common labourers at out¬ 
door work were beating goose to 
drive the blood into their fingers.— 
Timer, 1883. 

That beats the Dutch —that 
is astonishing. S. 

It beats the Dutch (it Is wonderful) 
bow the thief con have got through 
■o small a hola 

To BEAT Hoixow—to vanquish 
oompletoly. C. 


The Oalatea was beaten hollow 
(completely defeated) by tlie May~ 
Aower in the last international yacht 
race. 

To BEAT 1HE DEVIL’S TATTOO. 

See Tattoo. 

Beau. — Beau ideal — highest 
conceivable type ; finest speci¬ 
men. P. French. 

My ambition is to give them a 
beau ideal of a welcome.—C har- 

LOITE BRONTfi. 

Beauty. — The beauty sleep 
—the sleep taken before mid¬ 
night. C. 

A medical roan, who may be called 
up at any moment, must make sure 
of his beauty sleep.—H. Ktngsucv. 

Beauty and the beast —a 
lovely woman with an ugly 
male companion. C. The 
expression is borrowed from 
an old niusery tale. 

Beauty and the beast was what 
they called us when we went out 
walking together, as we used to do 
every day.—H. R. Haooard. 

Beauty is but skin-deep— 
beauty is a thing which can 
be easily destroyed, and should 
not, therefore, be valued too 
highly. P. 

Marry awoman for her good quali¬ 
ties ; beauty Is but skin-deep. 

Bed. —As YOU make your bed, 
YOU MUST lie on IT —you must 
bear the consequences of 
your deliberate actions. C. 

1 write not for those whose 
matrimonial lot is the average one— 
neither very happy nor very naiser- 
able. who, having made their bed. 
iiiuBi lie on it—but for those whose 
lot has turned out “all worse and 
no better.” — Mk# Craik (Miss 
M CLOCK). 

“Henry has gone to Allington to 
propose to Miss Crawley,” said Mis. 
Grantly.—“Gone, without speaking 
to mer—"He add that it was use¬ 
less his remaining, as he knew he 
should only offend you.”—“fiahas 
made his bed, and he must lie on it,” 
said the archdeacon.—A. Trollopjk. 

A BED or BOSES —an altogether 
agreeable positlpn or situa¬ 
tion. C. • 

A parochial life Is not a bed of 
roses, Mrs. iianxL—D igkjcnb. 
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her wjMroedi. This propow^ wu 
WUIS& received, futll sa old mouee 
put the p^nent qneetton,. ‘But 
whJoh of us will bell tM cat?' The 
orator bad not thought of this, and 
was ■Peeohlefle.” when Lord Gray 
Im iniebed, Archibald. Earl of 
AasuA a man noted for ole bodily 
pidWese and daring, roee upland 
|wqra that he would bell the oat 
He kept hie word, captured Cochran, 
and hM him hanged over the bridge 
of Lauder. Afterwards he was 
always known as Bell-the-Cat. 
Anolnrom a loophole while 1 peep 
Old B^l-the-Cat came from the 

t^^whow well do It,"ex¬ 
claimed Mrs. Armytaga clapping 
her hands: “ we 11 ask him (the eus- 

S ioted cJeigyma^ to say grace at 
^ Then well see bow 

" That’s a capital idea)" cried Mrs. 
Perel^ Lott. 

"What fun It will be>-at least I 
mean, what an Interesting moment 
when you put the question to him." 

"(m. but l shan’t put it,” said 
Mrs. Army tags hastily. . . . 

"Mrs. and Miss Jennynge must 
beU the cat.” 

“What have I to do with cats7" 
inquired Mrs. Jennynge wildly. 
"Ihate^ts.” 

"My dear madam, it Is a well- 
known proverb.” explained Mrs. 
Armytage. "What 1 mean Is, that 
it is you who should ask Mr. Josce- 
line to say grace this evening.”— 
James Payn. 


Belt. — To HIT BBLOW THE 
belt —to strike another un¬ 
fairly. P. A pugilist Is not 
allowed by the rules of boxing 
to hit his opponent under the 
waist-belt. This belt is a 
significant part of a boxer’s 


fld^tire. The champion pugilist 
of England wears a prize- 
belt* which he must deliver 
to any one who vanquishes 
him. • 

To refer to his private distresses In 
a public discussion was hitting be¬ 
low the 

JSxp.—tt was unfair, in a publio 
discussion, to refer to his^ private 
oiBtieBses. 


Bea* — Ben tbovato — well 
found; an Ingenious luven- 
ticm. P. Italian. 

If the tale is not true, at least it is 
hefitrovatoliipigenlouslyoonstructed). 


Ban^At. — Without benefit 
^OF OLKBOT — During too 
Middle Ages criminals who 
could prove that they be¬ 
longed to the Chnrtto, even 
to the extent of being able 
to recite a verse of Scripture, 
were allowed to i^>caiie punish¬ 
ment. This privilege was 
known as benefit of cZerpy. 
Notorious offenders often es¬ 
caped on this plea, like Will of 
Harribee, who knew his neck- 
verse (see The Lay of the Lctst 
Minslrd). The phrase is 
now us^ loosely, as In the 
following 

She would order Goody Hicks to 
take a James's powder, without ap¬ 
peal, resistance, or benefit of clorgy. 
—Thackeray. 

Benjamin. —Benjamin’s mess 
—a specially large portion. 
P. For the origin see Gen. 
xliii. 34 : “ But Benjamin’s 
mess was five times so much 
as any of theirs.” 

BePth, — To GIVE A WIDE 
BERTH —to give a ship room 
to swing at anchor; to avoid a 
person. C. 

1 have had letters warning me that 
I had better give Balllnaacroon a 
wide berth if I happen to be in that 
part of Ireland.— VVM. Black. 

Bess. — Bess o* Bedlam— a 
female lunatic vagrant. C. 
Bess is a contraction of Eliza¬ 
beth. 

Will you have thegoodness to tell 
me, miss, why you are dressed up 
after that mad Bess of Bedlam 
fashion ?— A. Trollope. 

Best. —Best MAi^—groomsman ; 
the attendant on a bride¬ 
groom. P, 

It was like asking a young gentle¬ 
man to be best man when he wants 
to be the bridegToom himself.— 
James Payn. • 

At the BEST—taking the most 
favourable view pebble. P. 

1 advise you not to accept the 
situation. At the beet (even in the 
most favourable elSte qf affaire) you 
will be a mere favourite, removable 
on the slightest whim of a caprickres 
woman. • 
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To HAVB THE BEST OP AN ABOt7> 
MBNT—^to gain the advantage 
in an argtunent. P. 

“In roar argumwt yesterday. 
Charles, the strange mntleman had 
thenm of it" (was 'notor). said his 
wifa 


To HAKE THE BEST OP ONE’S 
WAT—to go as well as can be 
done in the oircnmstanoes. P. 

'With these awful remarks, Mr. 
Kenwlfffl sat down In a chair, and 
defied the nurse, who made the best 
of her way Into the adjoining room. 
—DiCKENa 


To MAKE THE BEST OF BOTH 
WORLDS — to manage so as 
to get the good things of 
earth and be sore of a good 
place in heaven. P. 

There have been great captains, 
great statesmen, ay, and grmt so- 
called Christians, seeking to make 
the best of both worlds (being at 
once worldly and heavenly in their 
aspirations).— Bahah Tytlsb. 


Bet.—You BET —I assure you. 
S. American. 

My father's rich, you bet.— Henky 
James, jun. 


Bdte. — BSte NOIRE —pet aver- 
. sion; object of particular 
dislike. P. French. 

The ladles of the party simuly 
^test him —if we esi^ept Miss 
Thomeydyke, who cannot afford to 
detest anything in trousers. Lady 
Pat, who Is a bit of a wit, calls him 
her 6^t« noire — Floeenoe Mam- 
kyat. 

Bettep. —For better or fob 
WORSE —Indissolubly, in mar¬ 
riage. C. 

Each believed, and indeed pretty 

S lainly asserted, that they could 
ve more ba:^8omelyasunder; but, 
alas! they were unit^ for better or 
lor worse.— Maria Edgeworth. 

To get the better of—^ to 
overcome ; to vanquish; to 
be stronger than. P. 

I the better of (overcame) my 
dlslMe, however, but 1 was so weak 
that I spat blood whenever I at¬ 
tempted to write.— H. Mackenzie. 

Better half— a man’s wife ; a 
oompliiaeiftary term for a 
married woman. 0. 

“Polly beard it,! said Toodle, 
Jeridnghii hat over his shoulder in 


the direction of the door, with an 
air of perfect confidence in his bet¬ 
ter half.— Dicxena 

Betwwm. —Between tod and 

ME AND THE POST Or THE 

door-post — a phrase used 
When anything Is spoken oon- 
fldentialiy- F. 

“Well, between yon and me imd 
the door-post, squire,” answered his 
learned risitor, “ 1 am not so sure 
that Bir Anthony is quite the roM 
and crown of his profession.'— 
Black MORE. 

But understand that the name of 
Dangerous is to remain a secret 
between you and me and the post— 
G. A Bala. 

The phrase is also found 
in the more familiar form— 

Between you and mb and the 
bed-post —don’t reveal a word 
of what 1 say. F. 

Between oubselves —speaking 
confidentially. O. 

Steyne has a touch of the gout, 
and BO, between ourselves, has your 
brother.— Thackeray. 

Exp.—Steyne is somewhat troubled 
with the gout and so is your bro¬ 
ther; but 1 do not wish my words 
repeated. 

Between Scylla and Cbaryb- 
DI3. —between two menacing 
dangers. Avoiding one, yon 
fall into the other. P. Scylla 
was a rock and Charybdis 
a whirlpool on the coast of 
Sicily, and the narrow passage 
between was very much feared 
by mariners because of its 
double danger. Now they are 
looked on as harmless. 

You have your Scylla and your 
Charybdis, as pastor of the con¬ 
gregation. If you preach the old 
theology, you will lose the young 
men; and if you preach the new, yon 
will alllhate the old men. 

Between two fires —subject 
to a double attack :*’a position 
of peculiar danger in warfare. 

P. 

Poor Dawson is between two fins •. 
if he whips the child, its mother 
scolds him; and if be lets it off, Ite 
grandmother comes down on him. 

To FALL BETWEEN TWO STOOLS. 

See Stool. 
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Between wind and water. 
See Wind. 


Bid. —To BID PAIR— to seem 
likely ; to promise well. P. 

In the eastern counties the old 
race of siuall farmers and yeomen 
have well-nigh disapt)eare<l, or 
rather they bid fair to disappear.— 
ChamJbertfs Journal, 1887. 

A Bio-wio—a person in 
authority ; a high or powerful 
person. G. 

“Then I will leave you, uncle," 
said Clare, " to the task of telling 
the big-wigs that there Is nothing 
more to be done or known down 
here."—E dmund Yates. 

Sooner or later one of the big-wigs 
will take it up, and the point will be 
settled one way or other.—Afni'rav’s 
Magasine, 1887. 

Bird.— A BIRD in the hand is 

WORTH TWO IN THE BOSH— 0 . 
sure advantage Is better than 
a problematical advantage, 
even though the latter pro¬ 
mises to bo twice as good. C. 

A bird’s - EYE or BIRD - EYE 
VIEW—a general view, such 
as would be enjoyed by a 
bird flying over a country. P. 

Viewing from the Pisgah of his 
pulpit the free, moral, happ^ flour- 
Islifng, and glorious state or France, 
as In a blrd-ey^e landscape of a pro¬ 
mised land —Burkk. 

A'ofs.—Fis^h was the mountain 
east of the Jordan from the summit 
of which Moses was iiermltted to 
see the promised land of Canaan. 

To KILL TWO BIRDS WITH ONE 
STONE— to effect two results 
with one expenditure of 
trouble. O. 

Sir Barnet killed two birds with 
one stone.— Dickens. 


Birds op a feather— persons 
of like tastes. C. 


Birds of a feather hocli together. 
Exp.—Persons of like tastes seek 
one another’s society. 

Jail-bird — a rogue who is 
ottener in prison than out of 


itj a hardened offender. C. 

The Jail-birds who piped this tune 
were, without a single exception, 
the aMperate cases of this moral 
hospitaf.— Rxadb. 


Bird op pabsage — one who 
shifts from place to place. C. 


Bit 

No one (here in Shanghai) seems 
to be living his own life, but some¬ 
thing else—something temporary; 
as if we were all expecting to go 
home again in the course of the 
afternoon or the next day, and there¬ 
fore it does not much matter what 
we do just for the few hours that 
remain; or as if we were convicts 
doing our time; or as if we were 
political exiles, who might be re- 
cidled at any moment; or as if we 
were in some way birds of passage. 
—Besant. 

A little bird whispered it to 
ME. A phrase playfully used 
of something which has been 
reported and is repeated. C. 
The reference is from the 
Bible, Eccles. x. 20 :—“ Curse 
not the king, no not in thy 
thought; and curse not tlie 
rich in thy bedchamber: for 
a bird of the air shall carry 
the voice, and that which 
hath wings shall tell the 
matter.” 

“What a wicked man you are!’^ 
smiled Mrs. Jennynge, admiringly. 
“A little bird told me you could 
be very severe when you pleased, 
tb^gh I refused to believe ft” 

Jt was evident from the colour 
that came into Anastasia’s face that 
she was the bird in question (she 
had carried /this report).— James 
Payn. 

Bishop. —The bishop has set 
Hia FOOT in it —the contents 
of the dish are burned. F. 
A jocular reference to the 
zeal of bishops for burning 
heretics, 

“Why sure, Betty, thou art be¬ 
witched : this cream is burnt too." 

“ Why, madam, the bishop has set 
his foot in it.’—S wift. 

• 

Bit.—A bit OF ONE s MIND— 
a good scolding; a serious 
reproof. F. 

“ I shall have to tell her a bit of 
my mind" (remonstrate sharply 
with her), he aaid, as he stepped 
across the close.—A. Trollope. 

Not a Btr of it —by no means ; 
not at all. F. 

“That's rather ajudden pull-tm, 
ain’t it, SammyMr. 
Weller. 

“Not a bit of it,” said Sam.— 
Dioxens. 
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Bite.-To BITE THE THUMB AT, 

ThJs was formerly a sign of 
contempt, often made nso of 
by those who wisi^pd to pick 
a quarrel. C. 

I will bite my ibuiub at them: 
which is a disgrace to them, if 
they bear it. —Shakespeare : 
Romeo and Juliet. 

Wear I a sword 
To see men bite their thumbs? 

Randolph. 

'Tis no less disrespectful to bite 
the nail of your thumb, by way of 
scorn and disdain .—oj Civuity, 
1678. 

To BITE one’s lips— to show 
signs of disgust and mortifi¬ 
cation. P. 

The advocates on both sides are 
alternately biting their lips (show¬ 
ing chagrin) to hear their conflicting 
misstatements and sophisms ex¬ 
posed.— Macaulay. 

To BITE THE DU8T —to fall in 
battle. P. 

That day three thousand Saracens 
bit the dust (were slain in battle). 

Black. — A. BLACK SHEEP — an 
ill-conducted person ; a mem¬ 
ber of society who is not 
considered respectable. C. 
.I'm forbidden the house. I’m 
looked upon as a black sheep—a 

? eBt, a contamination.-E dmund 
’axes. 

Black Monday —the Monday on 
which school reopens. C. 

She now hated my sight, and made 
home so disagreeable to me that 
what is called Dy schoolboys Black 
Monday was to me the whitest in 
the whole year.— Fielding. 

Blackmail —money extorted by 
threats. P. 

Blackmail, I supj^e, is an honest 
man paying th^u^ his nose for the 
sins of his youth. 

Black DRAuaHT—a dose for¬ 
merly fidven by physicians to 
relieve stomach ailments. P. 

Go, enjoy your black drau^ts of 
metaphysics.—T hackeray. 

To beat or PINCH ANOTHER BLACK 
AND BLUE —to beat or pinch 
him until his fiesh is dis- 
ooloureda <3. 

“ We’ll go down arm In arm.” 

” But yon pinch me black and 
blue," urged Gride.— Dickens. 
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Black and white —written defi¬ 
nitely on paper in Ink. O. 

"I have found it ail out! is 

his name in black and white; and 
she touched the volume she had Just 
placed on the table with impreauve 
reverence.— James Payn, 

Blanket. — A wet blanket 
—one who discourages, who 
causes others to become dis¬ 
heartened ; also, discourage¬ 
ment. C. 

I don’t want (said Sir Brian) to be 
a wet blanket— W. E. Norris. 

At home, in the family cirole, 
ambition is too often treated with 
the wet blanket (discouraged). — 
Besant. 

Blanney, — To have shssed 
the blarney stone —to bo 
full of flattery and persuasive 
Janguogo. F. There Is a 
stone in the village of Blarney, 
near Cork, in Ireland, which 
was supposed to confer this 
gift of persuMive speech on 
those who touched it. 

You are so full of compliments 
to-day that you must have kissed 
the blarney stone- 

Bless.—To BLESS ONESELF —to 
be astonished. C. 

Could Sir Thomas look in upon us 
ust now. he would bless hfmseif, 
or we are rehearsing all over the 
house.— Jane Aubten. 

To BLESS ONESELF WITH —Jn 
one’s possession. F. Gener¬ 
ally used of coin, especially 
of silver coin, which people 
crossed their palms with for 
good luck. 

What 1 you trumpery, to come and 
take up an honest house without 
cross or coin to bless yourself with. 
—tiOLDSMITH. 

The lady hasn’t got a sixpence 
wherewithal to biesB herself.— 
Dickknso 

BLF.S8 YOU — an exclamation of 
varying significance. F. Com- 
mo^y used after sneezing, 
to avert evil consequences—a 
superstition common in Ire¬ 
land. 

“ Bless you! ” murmurs Mfss Sey¬ 
mour under her breath—the bene¬ 
diction being called forth by the 
sneeze, not the demand for mumrd. 
—Rhoda Broughton. 
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Blind. — To GO IT BZinn>—to 
act without due delibera¬ 
tion. S. 

BUndman. —Bltndman’s buff 
—an ancient game, etUl very 
popular with children. One of 
the oompany is blindfolded, 
and the fun of the game eon- 
sista in his efforts to capture 
some one. 

Mr. Burobell, who was of the 
par^, was always fond of seeing 
some innocent amusement going 
forward, and aet the boys and girls 
to bllndman’s buff.— Goldsmith. 

Blithe.— Blithe bread —food 
distributed among guests on 
the birth of a child in the 
family. An old custom. 

Throughout three long Jovial 
weeks the visitors came and went, 
and every day the blithe bread was 
piled In the peck for the poor of the 
earth.— Hall Caine. 


better to trust for kind treat¬ 
ment to one's kinsmen than 
to strangers. P. 

“1 am aware there is a family tia 
or 1 should^ not have venturM to 
trouble you.” ■ 

“Blood is thicker than water, 
isn’t it ? —A Trollope. 

In cold blood— without passion; 
deliberately. P. 

The suggestion of such a oontin- 
gency—which, of ooune, meant total 
failure—in cold blood (without any 
passion) fflled up the cup of the 
antiquary’s indignation. — James 
Payn. 

Blub blood — aristooratio de¬ 
scent. P. 

And the girl —what of her? to 
which side of the honse did she 
belong? To ibe blue blood of the 
Clintons, or the muddy stream of the 
Carews?—Mas. E Lynn Linton. 

The blood of the Bunkers has, in 
yourself, assumed the moat azure 
hue (become most aristocratic).— 
Beha-nt. 


Blood. — Blood and iron — 
military compulsion ; the force 
of armies. A phrase usually 
associated with Prince Bis¬ 
marck —Blvi und EUen. 

Mr. Carlyle has been heard to say 
that Rhadamanthus vrould certainly 
give Macaulay four dozen lashes 
when he went to the shades for his 
treatment of Marlborough. This is 
quite In character for the Scotch 
apostle of blood and iron.—J. 
COTTEB MoRISOK. 

Bad blood. See Bad. 


Hi8 blood was up— he was 
excited or in a passion. C. 

That is the way of doing business 
—a cut and thrust style, without 
any nourish: Scott’s style when 
Ms blood was up.— Christopher 
North. 


A PRINCE OF THE BLOOD—a 
nobleman who a near 
relative of the royal family. P. 

5 6 bad a calm, exhausted smile 
oh—as ^ough he had been a 
pilnce of the blood (noble of the 
hiuest rank) who had passed his 
life in acknowledging the plaudits 
of the populace—suggested the 
tavagm of affability.—J ^ames Payn. 

Blood ta tbickbb than water 
—U nship will cause a man to 
befriend his relatives; it is 


To make tour BLOOD CREEP— 
to fill yon with awe or terror, 
P. 

Jinny Oates, the cobbler's daugh¬ 
ter, being more imaginative, stated 
not only that she bad seen the ear¬ 
rings too, but that they had mi^e 
her blood creep (inspired her with 
terror).— George Eliot. 

Blow. — To BLOW OVER — tO 
pass off; to be heard of no 
more. P. 

“Gracious met an execution!” 
said Lady Clonbrony; “ but I heard 
you talk of an execution months 
ago, my lord, before my son wrat to 
Ireland, and It blew over; I heard 
no more of It” — Maria Edge- 
worth, 

To BLOW up—rto soold; to 
reprimand, if 

If 1 hadn’t been proud of the 
hous^l shouldn’t be blowing you 
up^—H ughes, 

The captain was too ** wide-awake" 
for him, and beghinfog upon him at 
once, gave him a grand blow up.—It' 
H. Gan A. 

Blown. —^Blown upon—^ having 
a bad reputation ; unsound; 
damaged. C. • • 

My c^it was so blown upon that 
1 could not hope to raise a shilling. 
—TbaokAray. 
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Blue. —The blue bibbon 
(a) the OMet of the Garter. P. 

I therefore make no vain boast of 
a blue ribbon being seen there, thus 
denoting tbepresence ^ a knight of 
the mo« nobu Order (» the Garter. 
—G. A. Sala. 

Though he distributed peerages 
with a lavish and culpable pro¬ 
fusion, he (Pitt) never desired one 
for himself, and he dedined the 
blue ribbon when it was offered 
him,-sSpecfafor, 1887, 

— (b) the phrase Is also used 
to si^ify a distinction of the 
highest kind.” P. 

Id 1840 be was elected to a fellow¬ 
ship at Oriel, then the blue ribbon 
of the university.—Af/WTMPWTO, 1887. 

-(c) a badge worn In England 

and America br those who do 
not drink Intoxicating liquors. 
C. 

Of course, Mr.' Smith didn't 
smoke, and sported a blue ribbon 
as proudly as if It had been the 
Order of the Garter.— Besant. 

A BLUE FUNK —a State of terrified 
expectation; a condition of 
frightened suspense. S. 

Altogether, I was in the pitiable 
state known Iw school-boys as a 
blue funk.— H. K Haooard. 

A 'BLUE MOON —a phenomenon 
which happens very rarely. 
S. Once in a blue moon = 
very seldom indeed. The real 
origin of this phrase is un¬ 
known. 

Blue moonshine —fantastic non¬ 
sense. F. The subject of a 
short poem of three stanzas 
in Haweis’s Comic Poets of 
the Nineteenth Century, 

Blue BooKS- 7 -offlcial publica¬ 
tions of tbd^' British Govern¬ 
ment. P. So called because 
their covers are blue in colour. 

At home he gave himself up to 
the perusal of Blue Books.— 
Thackeray. 

The latter portion of Lord 
Beatqonsfldd's speech (Is) upon page 
208 of the English Blue Book.— 
Fortnishttv Jteview, 1887. 

In the BLUES-g-melanoholy; low- 
spirited.'’ F. 

If we h^ been allowed to sit Idle, 
we should all have laUen m the 
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blues (bad an attack of melanoholy). 
—R. L. Stevenson. 

The Blue and Yellow*— the 
Edinburyh Revieto^ so called 
from the colour of its cover. 0. 

Shortly afterwards, and very little 
before the appearance of the Blue 
and Yellow, Jeffrey made another 
innovation.—GsoRas Saintsburv. 
in Maemillan'a Magazine, 1887. 

The man in blue— the police¬ 
man. C. 

Those kinds of sin which bring 
upon us the man in blue are iucE 
as we think we shall never commit. 
—Bbsant. 

To LOOK BLUE—to soem dis¬ 
concerted. F. 

Squire Brown looks rather blue 
at having to pay two pounds ten 
shillings for the posting expenses 
from (Jxford.—Huausa 

Blue-nose —a name given to 
the inhabitants of Nova Sootia 
in North America. F. 

How is it that an American can 
sell his wares, at whatever price he 
pleases, where a Blue-nose (Nova 
Scotian) would fail to make a we 
at all?-H aliburton. 

Blue-devils —dreadful appari¬ 
tions which appear to a patient 
Buffering from deliarium tre¬ 
mens, F. 

The drunken old landlord bad a 
fit of the blue-devils last night, and 
was making a dreadful noise. 

Bluk-stockino —a woman who 
prides herself on her learn- 
ing. P. 

Lucy (Hutchinson) was evidently 
a very superior young lady, and 
looked upon as the bluest 01 blue¬ 
stockings.—Genf^mon’s Magazine, 
1886. 

Sometimes found in the 

simple form blue. 

Bulwer came up to me and said, 
“There Is one blue who insists 
upon an introduction.”— 
l&view, 1^6. 

To FLY THE BLUB-PETER— to 
be ready to sail (of d'vessel). 
P. The blue-peter is a small 
Hag run up on the fore-mast 
of a ship, to announce its 
departure within twenty-four 
hours. P. 

The ensign was at her peak, and 
at the fore floated the Idue-petw.— 
W. Clark Busskll. 
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Blue Hen— a niokname for the 
state of Delaware in the 
United States. F. A Blue- 
hen Is a native of the state. 

" Your mother wu a Blue-hea. no 
doubt/' li a reproof to a person who 
brags, especiuly of his ancestry. 

Blush. — To PUT TO THE BLUSH 
—to cause one to redden with 
shame. P. 

Eidicule, Instead of putting guilt 
and error to the blush (making guilt 
and error ashamed), turned her 
formidable shafts against innocence 
and truth.— Mac AULA r. 

At the first blush or at 
FIRST BLUSH—When one looks 
hastily for the first time ; at 
the first sudden appearance. 
P. 

At the first blush the landlord 
would appear to suffer most, but on 
nearer examination the tenants are 
found in the lowest state of poverty. 

—JVaticmai Review, 1887. 

All purely identical propositions, 
obviously and at first olush (when 
first viewed), appear to contain no 
certain instruction In them. 

Bo. — To BAT “bo” to a 
GOOSE. See Boo. 

Boards. — On the boards — 
following the profession of 
an actor. C. 

Lily was on the boards, but Katie 
could get nothing to do.— Bxsant. 

Bob. —To BEAR A BOB —to join 
in chorus. F, 

To GIVE THE BOB —to Cheat; 
to overreach. C. Obsolete. 

C. I guess the business. 

S, It can be no other than to give 
me the bob (nothing else than a plot 
to outwit me).— Mabsknokr. 

A BOB— a shilling. S. 

The trip cost me a bob and a 
bcmder (a shilling and sixpence) 

Bodkin. —To sit BgDKiN. See 
Sit. 

Body. — To KEEP BODY AND 
SOUL TOOETHEB — tO SUStaln 

life. P. 

Hy eamlims are so miserable that 
they aoaroely eufflce to keep body 
ana soul together (to keep me from 
starving}. 

Bohemia.'*-* A flavour of 
Bohemia— a tone of unoon- 
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ventionality; of neglect of 
social rules. P. Bobemib is 
the name applied in London 
to the Quarter .where artiste 
and literary men live as bast 
suite them, wholly neglecting 
fashion and the elegant world. 
In Franco and some other 
countries Bohemian is the 
name applied to the gipsy 
race, who, wherever they go, 
live a rough kind of life, apart 
from other i^ple. 

Meantime toere Is a flavour of 
Bohemia about the place which 
pleases newcomers. To be sure, 
Bohemia never had any clubs.— 
Besant. 

Bold. — To MAKE BOLD — to 
venture. P. 

“ I make bold, young woman,” he 
said as they went away, “to give 
you a warning about my nephew.”— 
Besant. 

To MAKE BOLD WITH —tO taoklc ; 
to deal with. P. 

By the time 1 was twelve years 
old I bad risen into the upper 
school, and could make bold with 
Eutroplus and Csesar. 

As BOLD AS BRASS —impudent; 
without modesty or shame. C. 

Fred Bullock told old Osborne of 
his son's appearance and conduct. 

He came in as bold as braes,” said 
Frederick.- Thackkray. 

Bon.— Bon grA, mal grA— 
whether one likes it or not. 
C. French. 

Bon gri, mal pr<!, we had to wait 
our turn.—R. H. Dana. 

A BON MOT —a clever saying. 
P. French. 

The boa mots of the mother 
were everywhere^peated.—M aria 
Edurworth. * 

A BON viVANT — an epicure; 
one fond of good living. C. 
French. 

Sir Charles Lyndon vae cele¬ 
brated as a wit and bon vioant.— 
Thackkkay. 

Bona. — Bona rn>s— in good 
faith; trustworthy. P. Iiatln. 

The c^er we mtke is a bond JUU 
one (made in good faitnL 

But this was a bona Ade trans- 
aotlon.—W. D. Howxua. 
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Bone. — A bonb of oontbn- 
TioN—eomflthlng which oanses 
a quarrel (aa a bone does when 
' thrown among dogs). P. 

The poeeemdon of lulan was a 
bone of oonteiition (cauif of quarrel) 
between the two monarchs. 

To HATE A BONE TO PICK WI T H 
ANT ONE— to have some oanse 
of quarrel or complaint against 
him. O. 

I consider that I have a bone 
to pick with Providence about that 
nose.—H. R. HAaoARo. 

To MAKE NO BONES —nOt to 
hesitate; to publish openly. C. 

He makes no bones of swearin^c 
and lying. 

Rxn.—He does not hesitate to swear 
or lia 

He makes no bones of (publishes 
openly) his dislike of the natives. 

Bonne. — A bonne bouche— 
a sweet morsel'; something 
which pleases. C. French. 

If I could ever believe that Maude* 
ville meant anything more by his 
fable of the Bees than a hovw bouche 
of solemn raillery.—8. T. Cole- 

The solemn and heavy tragedy 
came flrsti and sent most of the 
audience to sleep, at least in a flgu. 
rative sense; but they were revived 
by the witty dialogue of the comedy, 
which was reserved till the end of 
the performance as a bonne b'v-che. 

Boo. -To SAT BOO or BO TO A 

GOOSE —a test of courage. 
O. A man who cannot say 
boo to a goose has no spirit, 
and is to be despised for his 
timidity. 

He looks as fierce as a tiger, as 
much as to say, “ Say boo to a goose, 
if you dare" (it will take a bold man 
to address me) —Haliburton. 

Now you are ^ways writing, and 
can’t say "bo" goose.—C. Reade. 

Book. — In the books of ; 

IN THE GOOD BOOKS OF —In 

favour with; a favotirlte 
of. P. 

I was so much in his books (in his 
fav(^) that at his decease be left me 
his iBnp.—A ddison. 

Then I’ll tell you what, Mr. Noggs: 
if you want to keep in the good books 
in that qnarteil you had better not 
call her^the cad lady" any more.— 
Dickeka 


In the bad or black books of 
—in disfavour with. P. 

He neglected to call on his aunt, 
and got into her bad books. 

For some reason or oUier I am in 
his black books.—W. B. Norris. 

To BRING TO BOOK—tO Call tO 
account; to accuse of a 
fault or crime. P. 

" By the Lord, sir," cried the major, 
bursting into speech at sight of the 
waiten who was come to announce 
breakfast, "it's an extraordinary 
thing to me that no one can have 
the honour and happiness of shoot* 
iuR such beggars without being 
brought to book for It.”— Dickens. 

Bopn. —All one's born days 
—during one’s whole er- 
porlence of life. F. 

At last Nicholas pledged himself 
to betray no further curiosity, and 
they walked on, both ladies gfssling 
vei^ much, and declaring thaitbey 
had never seen such a wicked creature 
in all their bom days.— Dickens. 

Not born yesterday —worJdJy- 
wiso; not easily gnllod. F. 

She was considerable of a long¬ 
headed woman (quite a prudent 
woman), was mother; she could see 
as far ahead as most folks. She 
wam't born yesterday, I guess (was 
not easily outwitted, 1 venture to 
say).—H alibcrton. 

Born with a silver spoon in 
one's mouth. See Spoon. 


Bopne. —Borne in upon. See 
Bear. 

Borne in upon one —impressed 
upon one's mind. 0. Gener¬ 
ally used of some foreboding 
or warning. 

It was borne in upon her (im¬ 
pressed upon her mind), as she 
afterwards expressed it, to beseech 
the divine compassion in favour of 
the houseless wretches constrained, 
perhaps, as much by want as evil 
habit, to break through and steal.— 
James Pi^N. 

Bosom.—A BOSOM friend— a 
very intimate friend. P. 

" '^at a strange history that was 
of his marriage " 

"So 1 bave heard; but he is not 
quite bosom friend enough with me 
to have told me aU the particulars ” 
—A. Trollopb. 

Botany. —Botany Bay — the 
port in Australia to which 
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conviotfl were formerlj' 
Bhipped. P. 

who careth tfaat the respeotable 
family BMlcltor had a grandfather by 
^e maternal side sent to iJotany 
Bay^-BiaaifT. 

Bottom. —One’s bottom dol- 
ZiAB—one’s last coin. S. An 
Amerioanlsm. 

I would have parted with my bot¬ 
tom dollar to reuere her.—B ssant. 

To BE AT THE BOTTOM OF ANT- 
THINO —to be the chief In¬ 
stigator In any affair. C. 

I am sure Russell is at the bottom 
of (the chief instirator In) this move¬ 
ment to get rid of our present must- 
eal oonduotor. 

At BOTTOM —really; essentially. 
C. 

He was a hlnd-bearted man at bot¬ 
tom (under the surface, however 
rpoghly he might speak).— iTambs 
Pavn. 


how at a yenture.—M bs. E. Ltkw 
LiNTOir. 

Bowel*. — His bowels 
YEARNEDhe felt full of 
symp^^y or afleotion. P. 

That evenly Alexis did come home 
to dinner. He arrived^ about ten 
o’clock, with his eyes red and swol¬ 
len. would take nothing bnt a glass 
of tea. and so to bed. 

At the sl^t of his inoffensive sor¬ 
row, the tuber’s bowels p^n to 
yearn over (the mother felt her heart 
drawn to) her son.—O Rbads. 

Bowels of mercy or oom- 
PASSIOK —compassloDate feel¬ 
ings-: pity. P. 

And at least it would be a face 
worth seeing—the face of a man 
who was without bowels of mercy. 
— R. L. Stevenson. 

We men of business, you see, 
Carew, must have bowels of com- 

E isaion like any other. —Mas. £. 
YNN Linton. 


Bow. — To draw the long 
bow —to exaggerate. C. 

Then be went into a lot of particu¬ 
lars. and I begun (began) to think he 

S ks drawing the long bow.—W. D. 
OWELL& 

King of Conius (College), who was 
an incorrigible wag, was on the point 
of pulling some dreadful long bow 
(telling irome dreadfully exaggerated 
story).—T hackebav. 

To HAVE A SECOND STRING TO 
one’s BOW —to bo provided 
with something in reserve In 
oase of an accident happening. 
P. 

Moreover, la his ImpaUent ambi¬ 
tion and indefatigable eoergy, he 
had sought a second string to his 
how: the public and the puoliBbers 
showed their sense of his abilities as 

J pamphleteer and a novelist.—Ed in- 
urgh Rfvtew. 

Ami.—Moreover, in his impatient 
ambition and indefatigable energy, 
ha (Disraeli) had sought to have 
another career open, on which he 
rolgtbt fall back if he failed in poli¬ 
tics : be was gaining^bopulartty as a 
pamphleteer and a novelist 

To DRAW A BOW AT A VENTURE 

•—to make an attack blindly ; 
to say or do something with¬ 
out knowing exactly what the 
result will be. 0. See 1 Kings 
xxli. 

“And your mother was an In¬ 
dian,*' said Lady Jane, drawing her 


Bowl. —To BOWL OUT —to stop 
in a successful career. F. 
A cricketing phrase. 

" Bowled out, eh?” said Routh. 

"Stumped, sir,” replied Dallas.— 
E. Yates. 

To BOWL OVER—to knock down ; 
to overturn- C. 

It was within a day of Thursday's 
visit that Bennet’s last defence was 
time placidly bowled over.—B arau 
Tytlek. 

Box.— In the same box— 
equally embarrassed. C. 

"How is it that you are not 
dancing?” 

He murmured something inaud¬ 
ible about "partner." 

"'Well, we are in the same box.”— 
H. R. Haogaro. 

To BOX THE OOBfPABS —^to shift 
round to all quarters. C. 
A nautlced phrase. 

After a weekOr so the wind would 
remilarly box the compam, as the 
Bailora call it—B lacemore. 

So my lady reasoned In her rapid 
way, and boxed the compass all 
round (tried eve^ method of argu¬ 
ment).—M r& B. Lynn Linton. 

To BOX Haiay— to a^d the 
regular hotel table, did take 
BomethiUg substantial at tea- 
time to Evcdd expense. S. 
A phrase usea bt* commercial 
travellers. 
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Boy. —A BOT m Burroim-Hi 
lad 'wbo acts as door-servant 
and waiter in an eeta b l ls fa- 
ment. CS. 

The bay in bnttons thoiuht 
more of hie promotitm than of the 
kind mistrese who had boosed, 
clothed, and fed him when a parish 
orphan.—O. J. WfiTTK-Mxx.Tixxx. 

Boycott. — To BOTOOTT A 
PEBSON—to refuse to deal 
with a person, in the way of 
buyinff or selling’, or of social 
Intercourse: from Captain 

Boycott, a landowner in Ire¬ 
land, who was so treated 
during the agrarian war about 
188fi. 

Bpwasu —A BRASS FABrniNO- 

a symbol of what is worth¬ 
less. C. 

He oould perceive his wife did not 
care one brass farthing about him.— 
H. £. HAaaA&n. 

Bpazcn.—To brazen out an 
ACT—to refuse to confess to a 
guilty action, or to boast of 
it; to be without shame 
regarding It. O. 

As to Bullring Bob, he braiened 
the matter out. declaring he had 
been i^ronted by the FtanjElands, 
and that he was glad hp had taken 
his revenge of them.— Maria Edox- 

WORTH. 

Bpeod.—To tfAEE BREAD AND 
SALT—to bind oneself by oath. 
An old-fashioned phrase. 

To BREAK BREAD—to eat; to 
be a guest. C. Old-fashioned 
in ordinary prose. 

As often as Mr. Staunton was in¬ 
vited. or Invited himseLf. to break 
bread at th^iUa des Ohataignlera, 
80 often did vi<^ei express her inten¬ 
tion of eating Hbt own Innobeon or 
dinner in company with Hopkins, a 
faithful old servant.—W. £. Norris. 

Bread and butter —material 
welfare; what sustains life. C. 

Former pride was ^ strong for 
present nrudenoA and the quMtion 
of luMd and but^ was thrown to 
the Buids in revolt at the shape of 
the pls^r in whic^ it was offered.— 
Mrs. E. Lynx Lutton. 

BBBAD-BASKirx*-a vulgar name 
lor the stomach. 


Bread and obsesb— the bare 
neoeawries of life. 

A ** BREAD-AND-CHEESE *’ MAB- 
BiAQE—a marriage to a man 
who cannot afford to give his 
wife luxuries. 0. 

You describe in w^^shosen lan¬ 
guage the miseries of a bread-imd- 
oheese marri^ to your eldest 
daughter.—O. J7 WHyTX-MxLvxLLX. 


Bpcak. — To BREAK DOWN — 
<a) to lose control over one's 

“ They bad ^tter not try," replies 
La<^ Swansdown. and then she sud¬ 
denly breaks down and cries.— Flor- 
KNOB Marryat. 

- (b) to faU in health. P. 

I have worked hard since I came 
here; but since Abner left me at the 

S i non it hasn't been man’s work, 
aoky: it has been a wrestling match 
from dawn to dark. No man couid 
go on so and not break down.—€. 
Rkadk. 

To BREAK IN —^to interrupt 
another with a remark. P. 

“Oh, don’t talk to me atout 
Rogers 1" his wife broke Jn.—W. I). 
Howells. 

To BREAK GROUND. See 

Ground. 


To BREAK OFF WITH— ^to oeaSO 
to have communications with; 
to renounce the acquaintance 
of. P. 

WelL then, 1 consent to break off 
with Sir Charles, and only see him 
once more—as a friend.—R kade. 


To BREAK UP —to be near 
death; to show signs of 
approaching dissolution. C. 

Poor Venules is breaking up," 
observed Sir Brian as they ssnilfed 
swBty.—Oood Words, 1887. 

To BREAK WITH —(tt) to break 
the matter to; to announce 
news to. Obsolete. 

Let us noMbreak with him. 

Shaeespkare : Juliiu Cdtsar. 

-(b) to quarrel with; to 

cease to be friendly with. P. 

“ But what causa have I given him 
to break with mer says theoonntees, 
trembling.— Florence Marrvat. 

To BREAK THE ICE — to Com¬ 
mence a conversation where 
there has been an awkward 
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BDence; to apeak flnt on 
a delicate matter. C. 

'* I will not," uld Lochiel. " break 
the ice. Ti^ la a point of honour 
with me."— Macaulay. 

Exp.—Loohlti said that he would 
not be the flrat to speak (of submis¬ 
sion), for that was a point of honour 
with^in. 

To BREAK THE NEWS —to impart 
fitartllDG: information In a 
gentle memner; preparing 
the recipient gradually for 
the Bhook. P. 

It Bunested to me that 1 had 
better break the news to them (of 
their father’s death by the explo¬ 
sion of a boiler), and mechanically 
1 accepted the sunestlon end rode 
away sadly to the Italian Tllla.—77ie 
MiMletoe Bough, 188.5, 

Bpeakepfl*—B beaeebs ahead 
—a cry of danger. C. The 
phrase Is taken from eea-llfe, 
where the cry, “ Breakers 
ahead 1 ” announces imme¬ 
diate peril to a veseol. Break¬ 
ers are waves which go into 
foam over rooks, or in shallow 
water. 

It made her forget the carking 
anxieties, the vision of social break¬ 
ers ahead, that had begun to take 
the gilding off her position.— Black- 
more. 

Bpeaat.— To make a clean 
BREAST OF —to make a full 
and free confession of some¬ 
thing that has been kept a 
Bocrot. C. 

She resolved to make a clean breast 
of It (confess the whole affair) before 
she died.—S cott. 

Breath. — The breath of 
ONE*s NOSTRILS — something 
as valuable as life itself. P. 

The novels were discussed In the 
society whose flatteries were as the 
breath of his nostrils.— 

Beview, 1886. , 

The novels were discussed 
In aristociatio circle^ whose flat¬ 
teries were as dear to Disraeli as his 
own Ufa 

To TAKE AWAY ONE’S BREATH 
—to cause surprise or con¬ 
sternation. C. 

He was so polite, he flattered with 
s skill so srurorislng, ho was so fluent, 
BO completely took away her breath 
(astonished her), thatwben he finally i 


begged permission to driver a vale- 
diotory oration to all the young la¬ 
dies, Miss BlUlngsworth. without 
thinking what she was doing, 
granted that permission.- Bbsant. 

Under q^E’a breath— very 
quietly; in fear. P. 

*'A good thing they did not be¬ 
think themselves of cutting off my 
hair." she said under her breath (In 
a whisper, so that no one could 
hear). 

Breathe. —To bbeatbe one’s 
LAST —to die. P. 

It had breathed its last In doing its 
master servioe.—T hackeray. 


Brick. — A BEOtTLAB BRICK— 
a good follow; a pleasant 
man. F. 

In brief I don't stick to declare 
Father Dick, 

So they called him for short, was a 
regular brick.— Barham. 

Like bricks, or like a thou¬ 
sand OF bricks —with a great 
impetus or force; violently. 

S. 

Out flies the fare like bricks.— 
Dickens. 

If the master discovers what we 
are doing, he ivill come down on us 
like a thousand of bricks (give us a 
great scolding). 

With a brick in one’s hat— 
drunk. American slang. 

I think our friend over there has a 
brick In his hat (is Intoxicated). 


Brief. — To ACCEPT a brief 


ON BEHALF OF—tO espOUSO 
the cause of. C. A pluase 
Of legal origin. 

Not a little to Gilbert’s surprise, 
Mr. Busweli flatly declined to make 
this concession, alleging that he 
had not sutScient knowledge of the 
circumstances to Justify him in ac¬ 
cepting a brief on bebtuf of (In de¬ 
fending) the accused.- W. E. Nor¬ 


ris, 


To HOLD A BRIlfe' FOR ANOTHER 


—to devote oneself to his 


defonoo ; to urge all that can 
be said in his justification. C. 

Professor Dowden holds a brief for 
Shelley.— Matthew Arnold. 


Brlnff.—To bring intq|PLat 
—to cause to act; to" et in 
motion; to give scope to. 
P. c , 

The very incongruity of their rela¬ 
tive i>ositionB brought Into play all 
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hii^enfus.— Moffoaine, 

To BRiNa ABOUT—to oauae to 
happen; to assist in accom- 
plishlns* P. ^ 

There are many who declare that 
they woald be wiilinK to bring about 
an AnglO'KnBsian alliance upon the 
terms of giving RuBBla her head in 
the direction of Ckmstantlnople — 
Fortnightly Jievtew, 1S87, 

To BRING- BOUND —to restore ; 
to cause to recover. P. 

^ " How lB*poor old N o. 60 to-day T ” 

‘'Much the same " 

“Do you think you will bring him 
round, sir?"— C. Sbads. 

To BRING UP — (of a saillns 
vessel) to stop; to cease 
moving. P. 

He was still plunged in meditation 
when the cutler brought up iu the 
bay.—Oo^ Words, 1887. 

To BRING TO BEAR — tO caUSe tO 
happen ; to bring to a suc¬ 
cessful i^uo. C. 

There was therefore no other 
method to bring things to bear but 
by persuading you that she was 
dead— Goldsmith 

To BRING DOWN THE HOUSE — 
to call forth enthusiastic 
applause. C. 

Toole on his last appearance in 
Edinburgh brought down the house 
(had an enthusiastic reception '' 

Every sentence brought down the 
house as I never saw one brought 
down before.—J. R. Lowell, 

To BRING TO THE HAMMER. See 

Hammer. 

To BRING TO BOOK. See Book. 

To BRING TO —to resuscitate; to 
cause to recover. C. 

I once brought a fellow to (made a 
fellow revive) that wae drowned.— 
Haliburton. 0 

Bpoom. —New brooms sweep 
CLEAN— those newly appointed 
to office are apt to make great 
changes. C. 

sweep clean, 
egi^ away.— 

To JUMP THE BROOMSTICK — tO 

be irregularly married. F. 
Three or founcore of undeivradu- 
reckless of poirental wlu, had 
Offered her matriinopy,jmd three or 


If new brooms do not 
uy rate they sw 
Blamibood’t Magaaine, 


four newW.«leoted fellows were ask¬ 
ing whether they would vacate If 
they himpened to Jump the broom- 
stioK.—B laokmor E. 

This woman in Oerrard Street here 
had been married very young—over 
the broomstick, as we say—to a 
tramping man.— DiCKSMa 

Bpown. —Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson —representatives of 
Englishmen of the middle 
class. P. Their adventures 
were published In Punch. 

After the splendidfrovelry of the 
mess-table. Captains Brown, Jones, 
and Robinson would turn out in all 
the glory of red cloth and gold braid. 
—Mistlaoe Bough, 1^6. 

To ASTONISH THE BROWNS — tO 
do something, notwithstand¬ 
ing the shock it will give to 
the prejudices of one’s neigh¬ 
bours. F, 

If we go on to the top of the 'bus, 
our conduct will astonish the Browns 
(shock our prejudiced neighbours). 

To DO brown —to hoodwink 
completely; to gain com¬ 
plete mastery over. S, See 
Do. 

His was an Imaginative poetical 
composition, easily scorched enough, 
but almost incapable of being thor¬ 
oughly done brown.—G. J. Whytk- 
Melville. 

Brown Bess —a musket. F. 

The British soldier—with his cloth¬ 
ing and accoutrements, his pouches, 
haversaclLbiscuits, and ammunition, 
not to mention Brown Bess, his mai u- 
stay and dependence—nothing pun¬ 
ishes him so much as wet.—G. J. 
W hyte-Melville. 

Bputum. —Brutum pulmen— 
a harmless thunderbolt. P. 
Latin. 

Bubble. —Bubble and squeak 
—fried beef and cabbage. F. 
Also used contemptuously of 
what Is IVttle prized. 

Rank and title t bubbleand s^eak! 
No, not half so gwxl as bubble and 
squeak—English Deef and good cab¬ 
bage.—L ytton. 

Buckle. — To buckle to —to 
set to work at in earnest; 
to apply oneself diligently to 

We^ bnckled to with a will, doing 
four hours a day.— H. R. Haooabd. 
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Buckler. —To orrs tbb bitck- 
LKBS—to yield; to lay aside 
all Hiot^hts of defence. F. 
Age 1 b nobody when youth 1 b in :>laoe; 
It giveB the other the bucklers. 

Old Plav. 

To TAKE UP THE BUCKIEBS— to 
Btruffgle; to contend. Old- 
fashioned. 

Cha<rm one of them to take up the 
buglers 

Against that hair-monger Horace. 

BsCKliR. 

Bud. —To CHECK or nip in 
THE BUD—to destroy at an 
early age ; to lose no time in 
suppressing:. C. 

Guesfilng his Intentions she had 
resolved to check them In the bud.— 
Dickens. 

BulL — A bull’s eye — the 
inner disk of a target, sur¬ 
rounded by rings of increasing 
magnitude. F. “To make 
a bull’s eye ’’ = to fire a 
liighly successful shot; to 
score a great success ; to gain 
a striking adrantage. 

The Republicans had made a bull’s 
eye, and were Jubilant.—.Yeio York 
Herald, Atunui 1,1H88. 

A BULL IN A china SHOP —some¬ 
thing In a place where It will 
do an excessive amount of 
damage. O. 

Poor John I he was perfectly con- 
Bclous of his own ponderosity—more 
so uerhaps than his sprightly mother- 
in-law gave him credit for. He felt 
like a Duli in a china shop.—Mur- 
mv’B Maiiainne, 1887. 

To TAKE THE BULL BY THE 
HOBNS —to attack somothlng 
formidable in a bold and 
direct fashion. C. 

Happening, therefore, to meet 
Monckton one windy raoming when 
he wae walking Into Kingsciiff to 
keep an anpolntinent, he resolved to 
take the bull by the horns.—W. E. 
Norris, In Good Words, 1887. 

Bullet. — Evert bullet has 
ITS billet —it is appointed 
beforehand by fate what sol¬ 
diers will fall in battle; it 
is no use contending against 
fate. C. 


’’Well.’' be remarked oanfcdiBgly, 
’’every bu^t has its UUek^-^bB. 
Haooard. . 

No one talks now of " every bullet 
having Itsl^et,” or thinks of life as 
M' ‘ appoint q>an.’'->C<mtein2>orary 
Meoieto, 1867 . 


Bundle. —To bundle in— to 
enter In an nneeremonioos 
fashion. F. 

I say, Frank. I must have a dip; I 
shall bundle in.—G. J. WHYTK-laRi.> 

VILLE. 


Bupldan. — Buridan's abb — 
a man of indecision. P. 
Buridan, the Greek sophist, 
maintained that if an ass 
could be placed between two 
haystacks, so that its choice 
was evenly balanced between 
them, it would starve to 
death. 

He was a Buridan’s ass of a man, 
and seldom came to a decision till It 
was too late. 

Bum. — To BURN one’s 
FINOERS—to BuHor loss or 
hurt by meddling with some¬ 
thing out of one’s own sphere, 
as by Investing in some 
plausible financial speculation, 
or taking part in another’s 
quarrel. C. 

He has been bolstering up these 
rotten iron-works too long. I told 
him he would bum his fingers.—Mas. 
K Lynn Linton. 

To BURN THE CANDLE AT BOTH 

ENDS—^to expend one’s re¬ 
source in two directions; 
to consume one’s energie in 
a double way. C. 

Washington Irving talks of Gold¬ 
smith burning the candle at both 
ends in the heading to chapter xxlii. 
of his Lite. ^ 

To BURN one’s boats —to leave 
no means of retreat; to act 
irrevocably. P. 

Then he took the perforated card¬ 
board and tore that likewlBe into 
small pieosi. “Now I have burned 
my boats with a vengeaub” (cer¬ 
tainly left myself no way ofratreat), 
he added grimly.— Jaukb Payn. 

A BURNED CHIItD DREADS THE 
FIRE—those who have suffered 
are wary* C. 
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Bupy. —To BtJRY TBK HATOHET 
—to oeaae flcrhtinff. F. The 
pbraae comes from a Bed 


Indian onstom in warfare. 

But the Haroourts the EUa- 
Gombee, the Chkysworfhys and Fitx- 
George Standiah, were among the 
more famUlar of the guests invited 
to this dinne:n which was eseentlally 
a well*dTes8ea poW’Wcw hsouncil) to 
wltnen the torylng of the hatchet 
and the smoking of the calumet— 
Hius. m Lymk Linton. 


Bush* — To BEAT ABOUT THE 
BUSH —^to AToid a direct state¬ 


ment of what must be said ; 
to convey one’s meaning In a 
roundabout fashion. P. 

No: give me a chap tiiat hits out 
straignt from the shoulder. Can’t 

S ou see this Is worth a hundred 
oneses beating about the bush and 
droning us all to sleep?—C. Bkape. 


Good wine needs no bush— a 


good thing requires no adver¬ 
tisement ; it commends it¬ 
self. P. Formerly the branch 
of a tree was hung out In 
front of a tavern to indicate 


that liquor was for sale. 

If it be tme that good wine needs 
no bush (is its own recommendation), 
’tis true that a good play needs no 
epilogue.— Shakssfkab-je. 


Bushel. —Under a bushel— 
secretly; without others know¬ 
ing it. C. 

Ah, you can't give a dinner under 
a bosheL- W. L. Howells. 


Business. —To oo about one’s 
BUSINESS —to go off. F. The 
phrase is generally used in 
dismiseii^ an intruder. 

Bidding the soldiers go almut their 
business and the coach to drive off. 
Hill let go of bis prey sulkily, and 
wafted for otlttr opportuniUes of 
revenge.- Thackskay. 


A MAN OP businzss—( d) a man 
gifted with powers of manage¬ 
ment ; one who can prudently 
direct the details of an enter- 
prlsb or undertaking. P. 

Hswai one of the roost skilful de- 
Mten and men of business in the 
Ungdoin.— Macaulay. 

— -(b) a legal%dvlser. 

The tenant resolved to consult his 
man of Inuiness. 


To DO THE BUSINESS FOB A MAN 
—to klU a man. F. 

Hla last imprudent exposure of 
hlmselito the night air did the 
business for him (put an end to his 
life). 

To HAVE NO BUSINESS IN A 
PLACE, or NO BUSINESS TO 
DO antthino—( o) to have no 
occupation calling one thither, 
or no right to do the thing. C. 

You no business to meet Mr. 
Campion without my knowledge: It 
was di^raceful of you.—F. Anstrv. 

-(6) figuratively of things. 

A frown upon the atmosphere 
That hath no business (ought not) 
to appear 

Where skies are blue and earth li 
gay.—B ybon. 

To MEAN BUSINESS—tO have 
serious intentions v to be bent 
on executing a project. O. 

He really felt very much hurt and 
seriously alarmed, because it never 
had occurred to him that the other 
two should also mean business (have 
serious intentions — of martying 
Clair),-B bbant. 

Butter. — Buttered finobrs 
—fingers through which a ball 
slips. Used contoniptuously 
of a cricket player who falls 
to hold a ball. F. 

To LOOK AS IF BUTTER WOULD 
NOT MELT IN ONE’S MOUTH—tO 
look unconcerned; harmless 
and innocent. F. 

These good young ladles, who look 
as If butter wouldn't melt in their 
mouths, are not a whit better than 
the rest of us.—B i^ackmore. 

.Fxp.—These good young ladles, 
who look so very prim and Inno¬ 
cent, are in no way oetter than the 
rest of us. 

To KNOW ON WHICH SIDE ONE’S 
BREAD j(S BUTTERED — tO be 
well aware of one’s owil* Inter¬ 
ests ; to bo full of worldly 
wisdom as far as regards one¬ 
self, <X 

" Pshaw!" answered his mercurial 
companion," he knows on which side 
his bread is butteretl."—D ickena 
F xp.—His mercurial comranlon. 
with an ^dlamatjon of impatience, 
answer^ ”He knows where ms 
interests Ua” 
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To BDTTKE BOTH SmSS OF ONE’S 

BBEiD—to gain advantages 
from two parties at one time. 

Well. M soon as he (the devoted 
young parson) can work It. he marries 
thenonest gu (girl) in im his flock 
(oongrejwon)i and uien his bread is 
buttered on both sides (he obtains a 
yearly income from two sonroes).— 
HAniBURTOV. 


BUTTEB TO BDTTEB IS NO BEUBH 
—something substantial is 
required as a basis for what is 
merely a relish. 


Buy. —To BUT IN —to purchase 
goods at an auction on behalf 
of the person selling. P. 

The articles were mainly those 
that had belonged to the previous 
owner of the house, and had been 
bought in by the late Mr. Charmond 
at the auction.— Thomas Hardy. 

To BUT THE REFUSAL OF ANT- 
THiNa —to fi^ve money for the 
right, at a future time, of 
purchasing it for a fixed 
prioe. O. 

I have bought the refusal of the 
neighbouring piece of land for fifty 
dollars. Its price is five hundred. 

To BUT OFF A PERSON—tO cause 
one to cease from opposition 
by giving him a sum of money, 
or other benefit. O. 

It was the potential destroyer of 

E bouse whom they had to pro¬ 
be—the probable possessor of 
lands whom they had to buy 


off as best they eould.— Mrs. £. 
l/YKN Lnrrov. 

To BUT UP —a stronger form of 
BUT, signifying the complete 
purchase of a quantity of 
goods. C. 

I was BO delighted with his last 
box of curios that I bought them up 
(purchased the wh(fie lot). 

By.— By this—^ wh^ this took 
place. F. 

By this, John had his hand on the 

shutters.—R. L. Stevkhbon. 

Bt-and-bt— after a time. O. 

He hoped, could be overtake them, 
to have company by-and-by.- 
Bunyan. 

Bt-thb-bte —^thls phrase Is used 
to introduce a new subject for 
which the bearers are not 
prepared. P. 

By-the-bve, gentlemen, since 1 saw 
you here before, we have had to 
weep oyw a very melancholy occur- 
renoa—D iokxns. 

Note.—The speaker, before going 
on to the ordinary business of the 
meeting, makes a reference to an 
outside subject, and apolc^zes, as 
It were, for taking this liberty. 

Bygones. —To let btqones 
BE BTQONES —to Ignore the 
past. F. 

Can't we let bygones be bygones 
and start afreshE. NoRRia 

Moreover, bygones being ^ones, 
he had made an excursion Into the 
" Eocklea.”—W tL Black. 


c 

Oaoo^thes.—CAcogTHES sori- 
BSNDi — a diseased love of 
wrltliig. P. 

Our friend Is afflicted with cocot'- 
tkes tcribendi (an Itch for writing). 

OfiMaP. —CSSAR’S WIFE SHOULD 
BE ABOVE suspiciAn. When 
CsBsar, whose own reputation 
was not above reproach, was 
remonstrated with for putting 
away his wife on a mere sus- 
pioion, he replied that It did 
not matter for Ckesax, but 
CLssar’s wife should be above 
suspicion in matters of mo¬ 
rality. P. The phrase is now 


used in a general way to 
express the need there is that 
those immediately connected 
with groat men should have 
a flawless rep^tlon. 

"Caesar’s wifc,''you remember the 
Roman dictator said—" Caesar's wife 
must be above •nspioion.” Surely, 
if even a hwthen mougfat that we, 
Charlotte, with all qur privileges 
(the speaker was a bishop), ought to 
be very oar^ul on what sort of man 
we bestow Iria—ComhiR Magaeiru, 

1887. _ 

Caatepifl. Oatebib paribub 
—other things being equal. 
P. Latin, * 

A very rich man, from low begin¬ 
nings, may buy bis election m a 



Cala ! 

borough, bat. parUmt, a man 

of family will be preferred.-Bos- 
1PXLL. 

Gain. —^Thb oubsk of Cain. 
See CuKSE. • 

Cake. — You can't both have 

or KEEP TOUB CASE AND EAT 
IT —a common proverb, signi¬ 
fying the impossibility of 
reaping the advantages of two 
wholly opposite courses of con¬ 
duct. A person must choose 
which course he will follow, 
and which set of advantages 
ho prefers, and be prepared 
to resign any claim to the 
other set of advantages. P. 

Mr. Howorth seems to us to be 
counting—as, indeed, men do often 
count—on the ability both to keep 
your cake and eat it; but, as a mat¬ 
ter of fact, that always turns out to 
be impracticable.—1887. 

Slave-holders in rebellion had 
alone among mortals the privilege 
of having their cake and eating it.— 
J. R. Lowell. 

Mt oaee is douqh —I am quite 
disappointed. F. 

Notwithstanding all these trav- 

& we are confident here that the 
will take, otherwise my cake 
is dough.—RoweZl’s Lettern. 

To TAKE THE CAKE — tO bc first 
In a contest; to secure the 
first place in a competitiou. 
An Americanism. 

The Wesleyans, however, take the 
cake, having by far the finest church 
building In the city—a Gothic struc¬ 
ture 9 f graceful design.-Borton Com- 
merctal Bulletin, May 26, 188$. 

Calf. — To EAT THE CALF IN 
THE cow’s BELLY — tO be tOO 
ready to ^ticipate; to be 
over-sangui% of obtaining 
something. F. 

I ever made shift to avoid anticipa¬ 
tions ; I never would eat the calf in 
the cow% belly.—S. Biohabdsom, 

Calf love-— the juvenile passion 
of a young man. C. 

Twas no flery-fUmace kind of calf 
love on my part, but a matured and 
sensible ^mixture of gratitude and 
■inoere auectlen.—O. A. Bala. 

I thought that It was a childish 
besotment you had for the msm—a 
sort of calf love, that ft would be a 


) c«u 

real klndnMS to help you oat of.— 
Rhoda Brodobton. 

CalL —To call at a place— 
to visit it. P. Said both of 
persons and of vessels. 

“ I shall have the honour of calling 
at the Bedford, sir, if youll permit 
me.” said the major.—DiOKSMa 

To CALL TO ACCOUNT —^to oen- 
sure; to demand an ex¬ 
planation from. P. 

She can’t call Ensign Bloomington 
to account; can she, heyt— Maria 
Ebobworth. 

Called to one's account— 
removed by death. 

At call. This phrase is used 
with regard to money which 
is deposited and can be drawn 
at any time without previous 
notice given. P. 

To CALL DOWN—to invoke; to 
pray to Heaven for. 

To CALL FOR —(a) to need or 
demand. P. 

I do not think this letter calls for 
an answer. 

•» 

- (b) The phrase Is used where 

a visit is paid with a special 
purpose. C. For instance, a 
parcel is often labelled, " To 
be left tlU called for." 

To call forth —to bring out; 
to cause to appear; to elicit. 

P. 

The article called forth a host of 
reminders 

»he was conscious that few women 
can be certain of calling forth this 
admiration.—B bsant. 

To CALL NAMES —to spcak dis¬ 
respectfully to or of a person. 
C. 

When he called hie mother names 
because we wouldn’t give up the 
young lady's property, and* she re¬ 
lenting caused him to relent like¬ 
wise and faU down on one knea and 
ask her blessing, bow the ladles in 
the audience sobbed.- -Dioxbnb. 

To CALL ON or UPON —(a) to 
invoke the aid of. P. 

What signifies calling every mo¬ 
ment upon the devil, and courting 
his friendship ^-Goldsmith. 

-(b) to pay a visit to. P. 
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To OAix OOT—to ohaUen^ to 
fight a dneh P. 

My friend, Jaok WiUee, sent me 
down a cook from the Manelon 
Hot^ for the English cookery—the 
turtle and venison department: 
1^ cook, who called out 

the Enidiehman. by the way.— 
TaACKKSAY. 

My master was a man very apt to 
give a short answer himself, and 
nkefy to call a man out for It after¬ 
wards.— Maria Eihjkworth. 


To CALL A FKBSON TO ORDER— 
(of the ohairman of a meeting:) 
to declare that the person has 
broken the rules of debate, or 
is behaving in an unseemly 
manner. P. 

He had lost his temper in the 
House that evening: he had been 
Mlled to order by Mr Speaker.— 
Wm. Blaok. 


To GALL OVER— to reolte a list 
of names. P. 

We were now prevented from fur¬ 
ther oonversatlon by the arrival of 
the jailer's servants, who came to 
«ul over the prisoners’ names.— 
Goldsbuth. 


To CALL OVER THE COALS— to 
* find fault with. F. 

He affronted me once at the last 
election by calling a freeholder of 
mine over the coals.— Marla Edob- 

WORTU. 


To CALL IN QUESTION—tO thrOW 
doubt upon ; to challenge the 
truth of. P. 

If the moral quality of hts hero 
could not in safety be called in quas- 
tlon (doubted), any suggestion of 
weakness in him as a writer was 
atm more unendurable, — Jambs 
Pavn. 

To CALL UP—^to revive the 
memory of; to bring to re* 
mernbranoo. P. 


Camel. — To break the 
camel’s back —to** be the 
last thing which causes a 
oatastrophe. P. The proverb 
mna: ** It Is the Zosf straw 
that breaks tJie camel’s back.” 

I do not know exactly what It was 
that Blver did at last: it was some- 
thing which not only broke the 
oamars back (was sufficient to cause 
a catastrcgihe—his dismist^ bnt 
made the cap run over.— Bbrant. 

’’You find poor Jenny full of 


cares, ^ he ai^ alluding to his wifa 
"She had about as much as she 
could manage before, poor girl but 
this last feather hss almost broken 
the camel's back.”— Fuirkmox Ma.r> 

RVAT. < 

Camp. —To camp out—^ to Jive 
in a tent in the oi>en oountry, 
P. 


Candle. —To hold or show 

A CANDLE TO ANY ONE—tO 

be in any way oompuable 
with him. C. 

As for othw feUows—fellows of 
my own standlng—there isn’t one to 
show a candle to me.—B bsant. 

" And to think," he went on, with¬ 
out heeding my remark, "that she 
has spent the whole of her life in a 
counuy parsonagej So much for 
rural slmplioity. Why, there isn’t 
one of these Belgravian women who 
could hold a owole to her for oocd< 
ness.’’-W. E. Norris. 

1 say she’s the best, the kindest, 
the geutlost. the sweetest girl In 
Engljmd, and that bankrut^ or no. 
my sisters are not nt to hold candles 
to her.—T uaoeeray. 

In such literature servants could 
mix with grand ladies, to whom 
Miss I’rior, with her crony the gover¬ 
ness, could not hold the candle 
(were quite inferior). — Sarah 
Tytler. 

To HOLD THE OANDLB — tO RCfc 

as assistemt; to aid and 

C. 

I’ll be candle-holder, and look on. 

Shakespeare. 

To BURN THE CANDLE AT BOTH 

ENDS. See Burn. 

To HOLD A CANDLE TO THE 
DEVIL —to diverge from what 
ia strictly right or moral; to 
do knowingly what is wrong. 

Here 1 have bee^ holdliu a candle 
to the devlL to show him the way to 
mischief.—Sooarr. 

Lady Bassett’s wrist went around 
his neck in a moment. " Oh,Charles 
dear, for ray s^ h^4s little, little 
candle to the devlL — Beade. 

Cannot. — I CAimor awat 
WITH THIS—I detest it; 1 
abominate it. C. 

CourierB and ISUles' maids, im* 
perials and travelling carriages, an 
an abomination to me; 1 caimoi 
away wlth^em.—HU ohbs. 
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Canvao. —To oibt or ftsagrrs 

TBX CANTAB. AjD ObSOlotO 

phrase eignifyinfi: the same as 
the modem to obt thb sage. 

I lose my honour |l the Don re- 
oeiTes the cenvaa.—S hirlet. 

—The cap and belie. 
were carried hy fools in 
the middle ages, as tokens of 
their office. The “ fools ” 
were lioensed Jesters. (See 
King Lear.) 

And. look you, one Is bound to 
■peak the truth as far as one knows 
It, whether one mounts a oar> and 
bws or a shovel-hat (Is a fool or a 
bishop).—T bacserav. 

To GAP THE GLOBE— tO STlTpaSS 
everything. F. 

“well.” 1 uolalmed, using an ex- 

S temion of the district, " that caps 
^e globe, however."—O. BrortM. 

Ip the cap pits, wear it —if 
the remark applies to you. 
consider it well. C. 

The truth ia when a searching 
sermon is preached, each sinner 
takes it to himself. 1 am glad Mr. 
Hawes fitted the cap on.—READK. 

Cap in hand— in the submissive 
attitude of one who has a 
favour to ask. C. 

And TuUiver, widi his rough 
tongue filled by a sense of obliga¬ 
tion, would make a better servant 
than any chance fellow who was cap 
in hand for a situation.—G eoboe 
Eliot. 

To SET one’s cap at —(of a 
woman) to try to captivate ; 
to try to obtain as a husband. 
P. 

"You won’t like emything from 
India now, Miss Sharp,” said the old 
gentleman; but when the ladies had 
retired after dinner, the wily old 
fellow said to his son, “ Have a care, 
Joe; that girl re setting her cap at 
you.*—T hackerav. 

The girls set their caps at him, but 
he did not marry.—R e ai>e. 

To CAP . VERSES!—to compose or 
recite A verse beginning with 
the floal letter of a verse 
given by the previous speaker. 
P. A ^vonrite pastime. 

They had amused themselves dur¬ 
ing their dallf constitutionals by 
^plim Greek and Latin verses.— 
Maemulan't Jiatiaxine^SU, 


To CAP THE OObIKAZ—tO gO 
beyond already large Ilmlte; 
to say or do somethiiur extra* 
ordinary. O. 

Llv^ Georgef as hit nslfdibours 
call him (and very, approprlaiuj too. 
In spite of his threeaoore ana ten 
yearsK who comes onoe In a whua 
to do odd Jobs about the widen, 
is fond of talking In a gmndllo* 
quent manner. He speaks of dear- 
ing away the "debray.” and of peo¬ 
ple who haven’t muon "sentlmen- 
tology" about them, etc. But be 
cap]^ the climax the other mom" 
ing when he greeted the gentleman 
of the house, who had just made 
his apjpearanoe on the porch after 
several days’ confinement to his 
room by illness, with, "Ah, dr, 
good-mornin’, sir. Glad to see you 
are non compos mentis once more, 
sir "Si Andrews Citisen, 1888, 

Capital. — To mark capital 

OUT OF ANYTHING — tO USe 

anything for one's own profit. 

C. 

I suppose Russia was not bound 
to waft till they were tn a position 
to make capital out of her again (use 
her for their own advancement 
again).—M. Abnold. 

Captain. —To comb Captain 
Stiff over a person—- to b# 
arrogant in behaviour towards 
him. S. 

I shouldn’t quite come Captain 
stiff over him. but I should trMt 
him with a kind of air too, as if— 
hem! howdelIghtful.—«. Warren. 

Caput. — Caput mobtucm— a 
worthless residue. P. Latin. 

Cax*d. — On the cards— ^prob¬ 
able ; expected to happen; 
spoken about or announo^. C. 

What if Mr. Slope should become 
dean of Barohesier? To be sure, 
there was no adequate ground-in- 
deed, no ground at all—ter presum¬ 
ing that ipch a desecration could 
even be contemplated; biA never¬ 
theless It was on the cards (prob¬ 
able).— A. Trollope. 

Of course the sacceiis of the mine 
is always on the cards— Mbs. £. 
Lynn Linton. 

A GREAT CARD—-a popular or 
prominent man; a man much 
talked about and admired. F. 

Captain D’Orville, the great card of 
the regiment, came clanking into 
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the porter's lodge to rats glass of 
water for the dime.—G. J. Whttk- 
Mslvillc. 

To SPEAK BT THE CARD —to be 
careful with one’s worda G. 
Probably a sea phrase, oakd 
here belnuT the mariner’s com¬ 
pass, which grlves the ship’s 
direction exactly. 

How absolute the knave isi We 

must speak by the card, or equi¬ 
vocation will undo us.—S bakk- 

SPXARJC. 

JStcp.—How peremptory the fellow 
is I We must be careful with our 
worda lest th^ be used to ruin us. 

Speaking only by the card, and of 
that which I saw with my own eyes, 
1 don't think that Maum Buckey 
was any cmeUer than other slave¬ 
owners of her class —G. A. SAI 4 A. 

To THROW I’P one’s cards— 
to cease to strugglo ; to de¬ 
spair of success in any enter¬ 
prise ; to confess oneself van¬ 
quished. F. 

He perceived at once that his for¬ 
mer employer was right, and that it 
only remained for him to throw up 
his carda—W. E. NoBRia 

Cai*e.—C are killed a cat. 
This proverb rofors to the do- 
preesing effects of care upon 
the bodily health; It even 
killed a cat, which has nine 
lives. See Cat. 

“Conae, come,” said Silver, "stop 
this talk. . . . Care killed a cat. 
Fetch ahead for the doubloona”— 
B. L. Stevenson. 

Oappet. — On the carpet — 
under discasslon. P. On the 
TAPIS is an equivalent phrase. 

The talk was all of him: of his 
magnlhcencei his meanness, his 
manners, his principles, his daughter 
and her future marriage—already on 
the carpet of discussion and surtnlse. 
—Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. 

To COME or BE BBOUQHT ON THE 
carpet —to be intnSduoed. C. 
Carpet was formerly used for 
table-cloth. 

There were few better tpeca (specu¬ 
lations) among us than inns and 
churches, until the railroads came 
on the cariiet (were introduced).— 
Halibdrton. 

He ahlfted the discourse in his 
turn and (with a more placid air) 
contrived to bring another subject 
upon the carpet-^&AVE& 


A CARPET-BAGOER—-a Yankee 
speculator who, after the great 
United States Civil War, went 
to the South to make money 
out 0^ the Impoverished coun¬ 
try. C. 

At election times he was the terror 
of Republican stump-orators and 
carpet-beggers.—BlaeibfMxxrs Maga- 
nns, 1887. 

A carpet-knight —a gentleman 
who receive the honour of 
knighthood from his sovereign, 
not for servioes on the battle¬ 
field, but for services at court 
or as a peaceful citizen. P. 

By heaven, I change 
thought, and hold thy valour 

A«t of some vain carpet-knight. 
Who ill deserved my courteous care, 
And whose best boast is but to wear 
A braid of his fair lady’s hair. 

Scott. 

Cai*piaflre. — A carriage-and- 
FOUB—a carriage drawn by 
four horses. P. 

“A carxiage-and-four, papa; pray 
come and look " 

"Four horses I” exclaimed Mrs. 
Armytage, in the excitement of the 
moment forgetting her own canons 
of etiquette, and rising from her 
cliair to obtain a better view of tlie 
approaching vehicle.— Jambs Payn. 

Carriage company —people who 
are wealthy enough to keep 
private carria^. C. 

There is no muase more elegant 
and to my taste than that in which 
people are described as "seeing a 
deal of carriage company?’— 

THACKERAY. 

Gappy.—To camit all before 
ONE —to be completely suc¬ 
cessful or popular. C. 

Adelina Patti curies all before her 
(is popular with efbry one) wherever 
she goes. 

To carry the day —to win a 
victory j to prove superior. 

P. 

When such discussions arise, 
money generally carries Hie day— 
and should do so.—A. Tkollofb. 

To CARRY ANTTHINO TOO FAB — 

to exceed the proper bounds 
in anything. CS 

Of coarse you may cany the thing 
too far, Mim the well-known stotio 
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when Mr. A. wu twitted by Mr. B. 
with having; sent a man to Bleep In 
his (Mr. B.'b) church. — CorMill 
Jliaganfie, 1888. 

To CABBY 0FF—{€Q to help 
to pass ; to cdd;' to supple¬ 
ment or supply what is lacking. 
P. 

She was one who required none of 
the olroumstances of studied dress 
to carry off aught (supply anything 
deficient) in her own appearance.— 
A. Toollopa. 

-(6) to cause the death of- P. 

The change of air carried him off. 

—Tbmpx.*. 

To CABBY rr OFF —to refuse to 
succumb; to pretend indif¬ 
ference. C. The phrase is used 
when a person is placed in an 
awkward or humiliating posi¬ 
tion, and trios to hide his 
feelings of shame or confusion. 
Frightened too—I could see that— 
ut carj^ng It off, sir, really like 
atan.— R, L. Stevenson. 

He is here, good sir, waiting vour 
pleasure—here in London—walking 
the streets at noonday, carrying it off 
jauntily.— Dickens. 

To CABBY ON—(o) to oonduot; 
to manage. P. 

' The internal government of Eng¬ 
land could be carried on only by the 
advice and agency of EngPsh min¬ 
isters.— Meoaueay. 

-(b) to behave in a particular 

fashion, so as to call attention 
to one’s conduct; to misbe¬ 
have, F. 

It was Mrs. Emptage; and how she 
carried om with tears and oongratu- 
lationa.— Besant 

He is farther said to have carried 
on with Satanio wildness in Lim^ 
honse and the West India Dock 
Bond of an evening.- Besant. 

when he’s #ot no money he is 
tempted to do wicked things, and 
carries on shameful (conducts him- 
salfinashameful manner).—B esant. 

To cabby out —to bring to 
completion; to give practical 
effect to. P. 

To cany out the aims he had in 
view, he tolerated and made use of 
persons whose characters he de¬ 
spised.—ITcsfminifcrJfevieiiJ, 1888 . 

Here he lived too, in skipiier-like 
state, all alone with his nephew 
Walter, a. boy of fourteen, who 
looked quite enough like a midship- 
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man tooarry out riia prevailing Idea. 
—D1CKEK& 

To CABBY ONB’a POINT— tO 8UO- 

oeed in one’s aim. P. 

They were bent upon placing their 
friend Littleton in the Speaker’s 
chair; and they had carried their 
point triumphantly.— Macauxjiy. 

To CABBY TBBOUGH—tO bring 

to completion. P. 

The whole country Is filled with 
such failures — swaggering begin¬ 
nings that could nut be carried 
through.—T rackebay. 

Cabried away by one’s fbel- 
INQS —under the guidance of 
emotion and not of reason; 
overcome by emotion. P. 

Having an honest and sincere 
mind, he was not carried away by a 
popular prejudice.—T 11 J. 0 TS 0 .N. 

Capt.—To PUT THE CART BEFORE 
THE HOUSE—to put the wrong 
thing first. F. 

To begin physics at this stage Is to 
put the cart before the horse (begin 
with a subject that should come 
afterwards). Study geometry first. 

Capte.— Carte blanche —full 
freedom ; perfect liberty to act 
in an3rthlng as one pleases. 
P. French. 

There Is carU hlaiuikt to the school- 
house fags to go where they like. 
—HuaHEH. 

So he sent off Ameliaonoe more in 
a carriage to her mamma with strict 
orders and carte blancfu to purchase 
everything requisite fur a lady of 
Mrs, George Osborne’s fashion who 
was going on a foreign tour.— 
Thackekay. 

Cast. -To OAST ABOUT — (a) to 

devise or plan. C. 

He cast about all that da/, and 
kept his brain working on the one 
anxious subject through all the 
round of schemes and business that 
came with it—D iokenh. 

-(b) to look arotmd one; to 

search mentally or actuetlly. P. 

Here be cast about for a comfort¬ 
able seat — K. L. Stevenson. 

And now in his banishment he 
began casting about for similar 
means of ingratiating himself with 
the upper ‘Edinburgh Jtemew, 
1887, 

Cast down— dejected; in low 
spirits. F. 

For my part I wras horribly cast 
down.— E. X. STEVENSON. 
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To C5AST OUT —to qnarreL F. 
Tbec^deBses cast out (quarrelled) 
over the posMesion (rf the golden 
apple. 

To CAST UP— (a) to reproach or 
upbraid* F. Scotch. 

For what between you twa has ever 
been, 

Kane to the other will cast up, 1 
ween.’-'Bosfl. 

J5rj).—For no one, I think, will re- 

S roach the other for past transac* 
ions. 

- - (b) to add arithmetically; 
to compute. P. 

William gave him a slate and a 
slate-pencil, and taught him how to 

S ake figures and to cast up sums.— 

AKIA^OBWOBTH. 

-(c) to turn up ; to appear 

tmexpectedly. P. 

Kor, though last not least, must 
we omit to mention the mte of 
Bubbleton, who have one and all 
oast up from “the Siiout," as that 
fAluhriouB town is sometimes de¬ 
nominated. — G. J. Whvtk-Mel¬ 
ville. 

A CASTING VOTE—a vote -which 
decidee when the yoting: is 
otherwise equal. P. The i 
chairman of a meeting often | 
exercises this power. 

I 

Cftste, —To LOSE CASTE-tO 

cease to enjoy the considera¬ 
tion of one's associates; to 
be thrown out of the society 
of one's equals. C. 

You may do anything you please 
-without losing caste.—-0ICKBKS. 

Oaotlea.—C astles in the aib 
—visionary schomes. P. 

These were but like castles in the 

! .lr, and in men's fancies vainly 
mqglned.— Sir \V. Ralegh. 

The two families lived in neigh¬ 
bouring squares In Loudon, and 
spent several week.s of every year 
together at Thoresly, the Keales* old, 
rambling manor-house hi Yorkshire, 
about ^Ich Elsie had heard and 
built castles In tlie air (woven 
fancies) in her j childhood.— Annie 
Heary. 

He return^ to his lodgings -with 
his head fall of castles in the air.— i 
W. K Norris. i 

Castles xn Spain— ^posseasloxui! 
that have no real existence; 
also grenerolly of what is 
-visionary and unsubstantial. 


F. From the French chdUaws 
en Espatfne, 

Dick is going to Cork to-day to 
Ipln his regiment (happy, happy 
Cm-k!); but he is going to write m 
me, and I vm to to him. Is 

not this brifm and mortar enough to 
build quite a Ug Spanish (aSUS 
with?— Rhopa B&oucihtoh. 

Casus*— Casus belli— ground 
of quarreL P. Latin. 

Cat,-^A CAT HAS nine liybs— 
a proverb expr^ing the pre¬ 
vailing belief that it is very 
difficult to kill a cat. See 
Care. 

He struggled hard, and had, as 
they say, as many lives as a cat.— 
Bunyan. 

To LET THE CAT OUT OP TOE BAG 
—to disclose a secret. F. 

Letting the cat of selflshuess out 
of the of secrecy.—T hackeray. 

Sunning, to be sure, very nearly 
let the cat of tlie bag one after¬ 
noon.— W. E. Norris. 

The oat is out op the bao— 
the secret is known; the 
mystery is explained. F. 

The cat’s out of the bag now; it’s 
no wonder they don^ go ahead, for 
they know nothin’.—H altburton 

Exp.—Thesecretlsnowdiscovered; 
It is DO wonder they do not go ahead, 
for they know nothing. 

I perceived that the cat was out 
of the bag.—W. E. Norris. 

A CAT-AND-DOQ LIFE — 6. life of 
petty quarrels and bickerings. 
C. 

They smiled and were gracious, 
called each other Butterwell and 
('rosbie, and abstained from all oat- 
and-dog absurdities (absurd i>etty 
quarrels).— A. TrollopA 

lam sure we (England and Ireland] 
liave lived a cat-and-dog life of it 
—S. T. COLERIIKiE, 

To RAIN CATS asB DOGS—^to rain 
heavily. C. 

" But it’ll TOrhaps rain cats and 
dogs (it win perhaps rain very 
heavily) to-morrow, as it did yester¬ 
day, ana you can go," s^d Godfrey. 
-George Eliot. 

To MAKE A CAT’s PAW OP — ^to USB 
as a more tool. P. The 
phrairai is taken from the fable 
of the oat AmF the monkey. 
The latter wished to reach 
some okestnutfi that were 
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, toastlsg on tiie fire, and tued 
\ the paw of hla friend the cat 
to set at them. 

, She’s made a cat’s paw of you; 
I ihaVs plain enough. Flokknob 
. Majuktat. * 


ijo 


SSa HOW THE OAT JUMPS— 


to eee exactly how and why a 
thing happens. F. 

I see bow the oat Jumps (the real 
state of affairs): minister knows so 
many languMeB he haln’t (has not) 
been particular enough to kew ’em 
(them) In separate parcels.'-H au- 
BVtaos. 


To GMN LIKE A CHESHZBB OAT— 
to be always smiling* display¬ 
ing the gonis and tmth. F. 

He lay back in his chair, tapped 
his boot with bis cane, and with a 
grin on his face such as a CTheshlre 
eat might wear who feels a mouse 
under her claw.—J ambs Pay w. 

I made a pun the other day, and 
pAlmed It upon Holcroft, who 
grinned like a Cheshire cat. (Why 
do oats grin In Cheshire ? Because 
it was once a county palatine: the 
oats cannot help laughing whenever 
they think of It—though 1 see no 
great joke in it.)—L ahb. 

To FIGHT LIKE KILKEJTNT OATS— 
to fight with deadly despera¬ 
tion. C. The Kilkenny cats 
are said to have fought imtil 
only their tails remai)s*3d. 

They fight among each other like 
the famous Kilkenny oats, with the 
happy result that the population 
never outgrows the power of-the 
country to support it.—H. B. Hac»- 
OAAD. 


To SHOOT THE OAT—tO VOmlt. 

8. 


To TURN A OAT-IN-PAN — tO 
execute a somersault; to veer 
round suddenly. F. 

When George ft pudding time came 
o’er. 

And moderate men looked big, sir, 
I turned a cat-in-pan once more, 
And so became a Whig, sir. 

—The Vicar q/Bray. 


A oat-o’-nine-tails — an Instru¬ 
ment of punishment, so called 
from the nine pieces of leather 
or cord which oompoBO It. P. 

Gangs tramuing along, with bay¬ 
onets oehind ~hem. and corporals 
with canes and oats>o’-nlne-talls to 
flogthemto baiTacks.-|(rHACKEjiAY. 


Oatofa* — To OATOB AT AiNT- 
tbing— to try eagerly to seixe; 
to wdoome. P. 

gowning men wiU catch atstrawa 
■"Wr. K. K OR RIS . 


To OATCB IT —^to be punished; 
to ffufler unpleausant oonse- 
quenoes; to be treated rough¬ 
ly. F, 

"Eood, my lady I* said Jonas, 
looking after her, and biting a piece 
of straw almost to powders ’’youll 
catch it for this when you are 
married.DicKBwa 
“ Poor Sir Bate I catching It anln,” 
he says, smiling.— Florknub mar- 

BYAT. 


To CATCH ANOTHER’S EYE— ^to 
attract his attention. P. 
The intending speaker who 
first catches the chairman’s 
eye at a meeting yeoeives per¬ 
mission to speak. 

A florid-faoed gentleman, with a 
nice head of hair, from the south of 
Ireland, had succeeded in catching 
the tweaker’s eye by the time that 
Mr. Wardinghadgotintothegallery. 
—A. Tbollopb. 

Note. —The Speaker is th e chairman 
of the House of Commons. 


To CATCH NAPPING —^to gain an 
advantage through the tem¬ 
porary carelessness of another. 

O. 

Oldfield looked confused; but 
Somerset, full of mother-wlc, was 
not to be caught naming (taken at 
a disadvantage).—0 . Keaob 


To CATCH UP — (a) to overtake. 

0 . 

On he went, hour after hour, over 
the great deserted plain; but he did 
not Bucceedinoatchlng,npthe bishop. 
—H. E. Haooabd. 

It Is not that the Mohammedan 
boy is duller than the Hindu boy: 
but he does not begin (bis studies) 
so soon, and he has not caught up 
(overtaken) his rival by the time 
earlier e(^oational honours are dis¬ 
tributed.—Calcutta An(riiiAman,l8S6. 

— -(b) to Interrupt a speaker 
with a critLoal remark; to 
disagree with one who la 
speaking. O. 

As for thoughtfulness, and good 
temper, and singing like a bird, and 
never being cross and catching a 
person up. or getting into rages, as 
Melenda did, there was nobody in 
the world like Polly —Bbsavt. 
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To OATOH A CRAB. SM OfeUB. 

To CATCH A Tartar. See Tar¬ 
tar. 

Cause* — Cause cl^LiiBRB — a 
famous law case. P. A French 
phrase. 

We greatly fear matten will re¬ 
main in their present disgraceful 
condition, and that the Campbell 
cause cilebre will have no result 
except to vitiate still more the 
already vitiated atmosphere of 
society.—Sjwctofor, 1886. 

To MAKE COMMON CAUSE WITH 

—to aide with and support. P. 

Thus the most respectable Pro¬ 
testants, with l^izaueth at their 
head, were forced to make common 
cause (associate themselves) with 
the Papists.— Macaulav. 

Caution. —A caution — somo- 
thine to be avoided or drea.ded. 
S. 

Sometimes it doesn't rain here for 
eight months at a stretch, and the 
dust out of town Is a caution (Is 
dreadful). 

Cave.—To cave in —to buo- 
oumb ; to give way. S. 

A puppy Joins the chase with heart 
and soul (very eagerly), but caves in 
(desists) at about fifty yards.—H 
Kinosley. 

CavcMLt.— Caveat emptor —let 
the purchaser beware of what 
he is buying. P. Latin. 

Cavlape. — Caviare to the 
GENERAL —uot pleaslug to Or¬ 
dinary people- P. Caviare 
is a substance prized by 
epicures, and made from the 
roes of stnrgeons and other 
fish caught in the rlvem of 
Russia. 

For the plav, I remember, pleased 
not the million; 'twas caviare to 
the general.— Shakespeare. 

Ohaff. —^To CATCH WJTH CHAFF 
—to deceive easily. O. 

With which chaff our noble bird 
was by no means to be caught.— 
Thackeray. 

Joeeph was insensible to our 
bribes: Frederick the Great was too 
old a bird to be caught with chaff.— 
Athemmm, 1887. 

Chair. —To take the chair— 
to assume the position of 
president at a meeting. P. 


The QommlitM of the Oomtnons 
appointed Mr. Pfm to take the/ 
chair (to be president of the meet^ 
Ing).— Clabbkdon. 

Chalk. — Bt a LONG) chalk: 
or BY LdNO CHALKS— clearly; 
indisputably; by a great 
intervad. F. 

Here, Polly I Polly 1 Polly! take 
this man down to the kitchen, and 
teach him manners if you can; he Is 
not fit for my drawing-room, by a 
long chalk.—R eads. 

They whipped and they spurred and 
they after her pressed, 

But Sir Alured’s steed was by long 
chalks the best—B abhabl 

Challengre. — To challeu^ob 
THE ARRAY —to protest against 
the whole body of jurymen 
selected. P. A legal phrase. 

Chancery. — To oet into 
chancery —to be completely 
at the mercy of another in a 
boxing match. When a com¬ 
batant’s head is tucked under 
the arm of his opponent, 
and receives a sucoession of 
blows, the poor fellow is said 
to be in ohanoery. S. 

The Chicken hlmwlf attributed 
this punishment to his having bad 
the misfortune to get into chancery 
early la the procaedings.—DiCKENa 

Changre* — To ring the 

CHANGES. See Ring, 

To PUT THE CHANGE UPON A 
PERSON —to deceive him. C. 

Yon cannot put the change on me 
80 easy as you chink, for 1 have lived 
among the quick-stirring spirits of 
the age too longfto swallow chaff for 
grain.— Scott. 

Chapter. — To the end of 

THE CHAPTER—to the Very 
end: nninterruptedly. P. 

Money does all minga for it gives 
and it takes away. It makes honest 
men and knaves, fools and philos- 
onbers, and so on, muiatis mutandis 
(the necessary changes being allowed 
for) to the end of the chapter 
(to the very end).—L'E stbanoe. 

The chapter of accidents— 
chELDce ; what happens without 
the po^bility of being fore¬ 
seen and prepar^ for. P. 

Away runs JaclK. shouting and 
trusting to the chapter of acements. 
—Huobe&o 
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Nevertbelesa i^e knew that the! 
one necessary lesson of evil which 
wishes to succeed is. Go on boldly to 

‘ the end. and trust to the chapter of 
accidents not to be discovered mid* 

S way.—M bs. E, Lvnn ]^inton. 

GIVE CHAPTER AND VERSE 
FOB ANTTHINQ—tO ^IVO OXact 
particulaj^ of its source. F. 

To clench the matter by chapter 
and verse. I should like to recall 
what I have said of these theories 
and principles in their most perfect 
and moat Important literary version. 
—John Morlev, in Ninetemth Cm- 
tury, 1888. 

Chapaotep.— In chabacteb— 
araropriate; suitable. P. 

Read ft; is It not quite in char* 
acter (appropriate)?— Disraeli. 

Out op character —unsuitable ; 
Inappropriate. P. 

ChaPfiTO*—To GIVE IN CHARGE 
—to baud over to the police. 

P. 

The burfflar was caught and given 
in charge (lianded over to a police* 
man). 

Chateaux. — (Chateaux en 
Espaone— something having 
no real earistence. P. French. 

.See Castles in Spain. 

Mere chdteaux en Espagne, the 
creation of architectural fancy run 
jua,d.—Church Quarterly F^x > eio, 1888. 

Chaw. — A CHAW - BACON—a 
countryman; a boor. F. 

The general, seizing the bucket 
from the astonished chaw-bacon, 
who stood aghast as if he thought 
his master was mad, managed to 
spill the greater part of the contents 
over bis own person and gaiters.— 
G. J. Whyte-Melville. 

Cheap. — To be cheap op 
ANYTHING —to have received 
no more ttum one's deserts 
in the way of affronts or 
punishment. F. 

The thief got ten days’ imprison¬ 
ment. and the rogue was cheap of it 
(deaerved all he got). 

To FEEL CHEAP—to be affronted 
or ashamed. F. 

When I found that I really was 
nob invited, you may be sure I felt 
cheap (was a^^iamed of my potittoni 

Cheak.—C heek by jowl— 
in close proximity^ F. 


iCbaw 

Here they lay, cheek hy Jowl with 
life.— Dickens. 

Here was a doctor who never had 
a patient, cheek by Jowl with an 
attorney who never had a oUent.— 
Thaokekay. 

Oheeam.—To get the cbebbe 
— to receive a check or a dis¬ 
appointment. F. The phrase 
is said to have its origin in the 
history of Beau Brummel, 
the friend of George IV. Pre¬ 
suming on his acquaintance 
with the Prlnoo Hegent, Brum- 
mel used to take the liberty 
of arriving late at formal 
dinners, and always expected 
that the party would await 
his arrival. On one occasion 
he arrived in this fashion at the 
Marquis of Lansdowne’s, but 
found that the company wore 
already far advancod with 
dinner. The host, turniog to 
Brummol, asked him it ho 
would have some cheese (a 
late course). The crestfallen 
look of the Beau Is sold to 
have given rise to the expres¬ 
sion, ** He got the cheese.” 

The cheese —what is excellent 
or first-rate. S. 

Ain’t I the cheese, oh! ain’t I the 
cheese, » 

As I walk in the park with my 
pretty Louise?—London Song. 
Exp.—Am 1 not a fine fellow, etc.? 

Chef.—C hbf-d’<euvbk— a mas- 
lerpiece ; the best work of the 
kind. P. French. 

The dishes were uncovered. There 
were vegetables cooked most deli¬ 
ciously; the meat was a dief-d’vnivre 
—a sort of rich ragout done to a turn, 
and so fragrant tnat the ve^ odour 
made the mouth water,— C. Keade. 

Chonpy^—To uakb two bites 
OP A CHERRY—to dl^me what 
is so smaU as scarcely to be 
worth dividing. 0. 

Let OB toss up for the seat; there 
is no use making two bites of a 
cherry (^e seat is too amall to 
accommodate both comfortably). 

Chew.—To CHEW THE BAG— 
to be sullen and abusive. S. 
A phrase common In the army. 
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Cbtokmi 

See NoUb <md Qwries, Itb 
serleB, vy409» tL 38. 

He wM^bewIttg the rae at me the 
whole afternocA. 

To OHBW THB CUD—to ruminate 
on some memory. O. 

I went dinnerless, unless the cud 
sour and bitter thoughts which 1 
chewed might pass for the festive 
meal that forms the nucleus of da]r*g 
dearest Interests In most people's 
lives.—B hoda Brouohton. 

It la possible she was only pretend¬ 
ing to sleep, in order to chew the 
cud (enjoy the memory) of some 

S weet thought at greater leisure.— 

AMES PAVN. 

Ohloken.—No oraoiCBN — not 
youthful. C. 

But John Nlelv^ no chicken, nor 
very likely to fall In love with the 
first pretty face he met.—H. R. Hao- 
OARl>. 

Count not your ohioeenb till 

THEY ARK HATCHED—bO BUfe 
that a thing is actually in 
your possession before you 
speak of it as yourst or act as 
If It were yours. C. 

Butarentweoountlngour chickens, 
Tag, b^ore the/re hatched ? If Tit- 
mouse Is all of a sudden become 
such a catch, he’ll be snapped up in 
a minute.— S. Warren. 

Child. —From a ohild— from 
, Infancy. P. 

From a child (since bis Infancy) he 
has been delicate. 

Child’s play— ^something very 
easy; work demanding no 
effort. P. 

It’s gild’s play to find the stuff 
now.—R. L. Stevenson. 

Chlltepn. — To apply fob 

THE CmLTBRN HUNDREDS— 
to resign a seat In Parliament. 
The hundreds (or districts) 
of Bodenham, Desborough. 
and Stoke, in Buckingham¬ 
shire. known as the Chiltem 
Hundreds, have attached to 
them a stewardship, with the 
duty of keeping down the 
robbers who infested the woods 
of the ChUtem Hills. This 
ofBoe is now a metely nominal 
one, hut it is put to a strange 
use. When a Hionbw of 
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Parliament wishes to xeedcn i 
his seat—an impossible thing j 
by law. unless he can dis-/ 
qualify himself—he applies/ 
for this stewardship, an ofBoo 
imder the Crown, the assump-/ 
tion of which requires resignaj 
tion of a seat in the House 
Commons. This practice date4 
from the year 1750. 

This letter was despatched on the 
leth of JsnuAty t on the Sist he 
apolied for the Chiltem HondredB, 
-Trevelyan, in Lt^e of Lord Mac^ 
aulay. 

Two days before he (Lord Shafted 
bury) applied for the Chiltem Hun- 
dreoB, he retnteoduced the Ten 
Hours Bill Into Parliament—Qiutr- 
terly Review, ISET. 

Chime.-— To chime in with-— 
to harmonize with. C. 

As this chimed In with Mr, Dom- 
bey’s own hope and belief, It gave 
that nntleman a still higher opinion 
of Mrs, Plpohln’s understanding.— 
Dickens. 

Perhaps the severest strain upon 
Mr. Lincoln was In resisting a ten¬ 
dency of his own supporters which 
chimed in with his own private 
desires.— J. R Lowell. 

Chip. — A chip op the old 
BLOCK —a child possessing the 
charaoterlstlcB of its father. 

C. 

" He will prove a chip of the old 
block (a model of his father), Pll 
warrant," he added, with a sidelong 
look at Margaret— James Paym. 

Chisel. —Fullohisel— in haste. 
Amorioan slang. 

They think they know everything, 
and all they have got to do, to up 
Hudson like a shot, into the lakes 
full split (in a buny), off to Missis-* 
slppl, and down to New Orleans full 
chls^ (in haste).— Halxburton. 

To chisel — to oh4ltt or defraud, 

a. 

Why is a carpenter like a swindler ? 
Beoanae he chisels a deal (cheats 
much). 

Not€.—X nun is here made on the 
word chsseT and on the wmrd deal 
(wood). 

Choke. —^To CHOKE oft —to get 
rid of in a summary way. C. 

Ladeed, the busineis of a war-nurse 
especially is so repulsive that most 
T<uunteen were choked off dA onee. 

—Ooniilul JcoiiiasiRa tSSS. 
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,G||iop.’-~FiB8T CHOP—^In tbe firot 
f mAk; Hxtft-daaBn F. 



He looks like e ftfft«bop ertlole. 

f Halxbujbutok. ^ 

to CHOP Looio—to aifiroe in a 
pedantic fashion. P. 

’ A mso must not prenune to nee 
bis reason, unless he has studied the 
oategoriets, and can chop loglo (argue 
like aschoolman) by modeand figure. 
—Smoluctt. 

He was angn at finding himself 
chopping logic about this young 
lady.—H. Jaheb. 

To CHOP UPON — ^to meet snd- 
denlT* O. 

I know not what my condition 
would have been if I umI chopped 
upon (chanced to meet) them.—> 
Haros. 

To CHOP TABNS—to tell stoxies. 

S. 


dFouxniitMioe. — OmouM- 

8 TAN 0 ES AtTEft CA 8 H&- 4 t iS 

neoeraaJT to mcdl^ oite*a 
conduct by the particular dr* 
oumstanoes <tt oondittons of 
each case. P. 

London between August and 
April Is looked upon aa a nlght> 
mare. But clroumstanoM alter 
oasea; and 1 see that it will be the 
best and mc«t convenient plaoe for 
you.—Mss. Hbnry Wood. 

“Suppose sou had been sentence 
to five hundred blows of a atlok. 
sirrah ^twas thus be put the case 
to me logically enough—" would you 
have expected me to pay for thee In 
carcasa, as now 1 am paying for thee 
in pursa?" 

“^Clrcumstanc^ alter oases," inter¬ 
poses Mr. Hodge In my behalf, 
"Here la luoklty no question of 
■tripes at alL'*—O. A. SaLa. 

Olsupot.—O ne’s oiabet jug— 


Described as a carpenter, but a 
poor workman, Clara Martha, and 
fond of choiming yams, in which he 
was equalled; by none.—B bsant. 


Ohponlole. — To chbonicle 
SMALL BEER—to register or 
notify Insignificant events. C. 
She was a wight, if ever such wight 

* were. 

To suckle fools and obronlcla small 
beer.—S hakespeaRb. 

AU the news of sport, assise, and 
quarter-SMsIons was detail^ by this 
worthy obronloler of small b^r.— 
Tbackbray. 

Chuek.—To CHUCK up —(a) to 

• abandon; to discontinue; to 
surrender. S. 

Ain’t you keeping company with 
poor old Mrs. Lammas’s daughter? 
unless perhaps you mean to chuck 
the girl UP now beoauSb you have 
been asked for once to meet women 
of UBTis M'Cabtby. 

— — < &) to gl4% In or surrender. 
Somietlmes corrupted into 
JACK UP. S. Probably the 
word 8PONOE is understood. 
See &>ONQiB. 

At tbe third round Joe the 
Naiior chucked up (declared him- 
aelf butenli 


ClxaiKU—To OHUH UP WITH-— to 
make frtoidly advances to. S* 
Kenn.v trleff to chum up with (get 
on friendlr terms) the newcomer, 
but was partial )> iuceessfnl. 


a slang torm for the nose. To 
tap one's olarefc <jug) = to cause 
a man’s nose to bleed. 

He told Verdant that his claret 
had been repeatedly tapped.—Fer* 
dant OreeTii cn. xl. 

Clay.— The feet of clay —the 
baser portion ; the lower and 
degrading part. P. See Dam 
il. 33: '* This imago’s head 
was of fine gold, his breast 
and his arms of silver, his 
belly and bis thighs of brass, 
his legs of iron, his feet part 
of iron and port of clay.” 
Chapter xxxii. of James Payn’s 
novel TJie Tolka of the Town Is 
headed “ The Feet of Clay,” 
a booillng explained by the 
second sentonoe:— 

Her Willie had become as dead to 
her; all that wm left of him was tbe 
shameful record that lay on the table 

D0f0F6 tl6T* 

i/oto-^bis means that the man 
whom sue so atimired hm proved 
that he poesessed base qualities. 

CleaXL — To make a clean 

BBEAHT OF ANYTELISQ —^tO make 

a complete confession. C. 

For several days he had made up 
his mind (reoolved) that when he 
iho^d be questioned upon tbe 
sabyect, be would earn the credit of 
candonr and grace of womanly 
gratitude by making a clean 
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braMt of it (coafesslng everTthIns). 
—Blaokmobe. 

To SHOW ▲ CLEAN PAEB OF HEELS 
—to ran off. F. 

TheM marooof were ruQAWAT 
fllevee who had bid a eudden good¬ 
bye to bolts and shackles, whips and 
rods, and shown their tyrants a dean 
pair of beds.—O. A. Bala. 

To CLEAN OCT— ^to niin or render 
bankrupt; to take away all 
available money from. F. 

“A hundred and forty pounds?” 
repeated Mrs. Camithers, m a terri- 
fledge. 

Yes, precisely that sum; and I 
have not a pound in the world to 
exist on in the meantime. I am 
clau^ out, and that’s the fact." 

OlMU*.— To CLEAR OUT—tO gO 
off entirely ; to go away. C. 

But mercy on me I everybody 
is clearing out 1 shall let these 
womra get ten minutea' start of 
me.—F lorence Mabryat. 

“It would be a pity, sir, if we had 
to clear out and run,’’ said Maurice 
—Mrs. K. Lynn Linton. 

Ollmaoterio. — The qrand 
OLiMACTEiuc —the most critical 
period In a man’s life (sixty- 
three years of age). P. Multi¬ 
ples of 7 or 9 were considered 
dangerous years in a man’s life, 
7, 9. 14. 18, 21, 27, 35, 36, 
49, etc. : 7 X 9 was therefore 
eminently bad. Recognized 
by Hippocrates. 

Our old friend was even now 
Mandng on the brink of an event¬ 
ful plunge (a proposal of marriage), 
whlc^ If not made before ‘^he 
g^d climacteric," it is generally 
mought advisable to postpone stne 
ate.—Q. J. Whyte-Mklville. 

0l0S«« — To CLOSE WITH — to 

agree to. P. 

George thought he would dose 
with an offer that hack been made 
him, and swap (exchange) one 
hundred and fifty sheep for cows 
and bullocks.—C. Reads. 

This offer was at once dosed with 
by the delighted rusUc.-W. K 
Norris. 

Cloth. — The cloth —clergy¬ 
men ; the position of a olergy- 
man. P. 

Denying himself this feat as un¬ 
worthy ol his doth (position as a 
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dergs^man). he met a drunken s^ 
man, one of the ship’s crew from the 
Bpanhih Main.— Hawthorne. 

And for the sake of the poor man 
himself too, and for his wife, and 
for his chlglrem and for the sake of 
the doth.— A. Trollope. 

Clothes. —In long clothes— 
still a young Infant. P. 

Cloud. —To be in the clouds 
—to dream of what is imprac¬ 
ticable ; to build castles in 
the air, C. 

Since his return from Oxford, 
Arthur has been in the clouds (in¬ 
dulged in visionary fancies). 

Under a cloud— in disgrace. 
P. 

Though Cmsar was not, for various 
reasons, to be pronounced a t^nt, 
Cicero advised that he should be 
burled privately, as if his name was 
under a cloud.— Fboude. 

The greatest dty of the world 
exerdses a strong power of attraction 
over all manner of men under a 
cloud.—Mrieteenth Centurif, 1887. 

Every cloud has a silver 
LINING —the darkest prospect 
has some redeemhig brightness; 
nothing is wholly dark. P. 

“ Oh, even the Lapham cloud has 
a silver lining,” said Corey —W. D. 
Howelds. 

Cloven.— The cloven foot— 
the mark of an evil or devilish 
nature. C. See Foot. 

Yet although the cloven foot 
would constantly peep out, and no 
one could believe either in his 
principles or his morals, in his way 
the baron was as much lu favour 
with the fair sex as the honourable 
and hospitable Lord Skye.—£din- 
burgh Beoieu’, July 1882. 

Glovep. — To LIVE or be in 
clover —^to be^appily situa¬ 
ted; to be sumunded with 
every luxury. C. 

Now he lias got a handle to his 
name, and hell live in dover all his 
life.—A. Trollope. 

To OO FROM CLOVER TO BTE- 
QRASS— to exchange a good 
position for a bad. F. Said 
of second marriages. 

Coach. — To DBtVB A COAOH- 
AND-FOUR or A COAOH-AND-SIX 

TBRouoH-ti-to break the pro- 
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OmO* si Cook 


t1s1oii 0 of; to find » mle 
# meanfl of eradlng. P. 

You always told me that It le eaer 
to drive a ooacb-and'four throuKO 
wlllB and Bettletnenta and le^ 
things.—H. B. ZlAOOAJM». 

You may talk vaguely about driv> 
Ing a coaoh-and-six throng a bad 
young Act of Parliament— Dickbns. 

A OOACH - AND - BIX — a COECh 
drawn by six horses, such as 
only very wealthy people 
formerly used. P. 

"This, said he, “is a young lady 
who was bom to ride in her ooach- 
and-six” (enjoy great wealth).—H. 
Mackenzie. 


satisfactorily asoertalBed that the 
ooaet was dear.—D ioxene 

Coat. — To OUT ONl]*B COAT 
AOOOBDINO TO ONE’S OX.OTH— 
to regulate one's expenses by 
one’s income. C. 

Uncle Sutton was displeased. 
" D^t is dishonest,” said he. " We 
can all cut our coat according to our 
doth" (limit our expenses to the 
sise of our incomes).—B kade. 

To TURN one’s ooat— to Change 
to the opposite party. O. 

This is not the first time he has 
turned his coat (changed sides) 

To DU8T A MAN’S OOAT FOR HIM 


Coals. — To CAXL, HAUL, OT 
BRING OVER THE COAlJB—tO 

administer rebuke; to find 
fault with. F. 

"Fine talking! fine airs, truly. 
Miss Patty! This is by way of 
calling me over the coals for being 
idle, 1 suppose i” said Sally.— Maria 
Edgeworth. 


To CARRY OOAE8 TO NEWCASTLE 
—to take a thing where it is 
already plentiful. C. 

“ Sure, sir,” answered the barber, 
"you are too wise a man to carry a 
broken head thither (to the wars), 
tor that would be carrying coals to 
Newcastle" (taking a broken head 
to where there are plenty broken 
heads).— Fielding. 


To HEAP COALS OF FIRE ON 
one’s head —^to return benefits 
where 111‘treatment has been 


received, and thus to make an 
enemy Beamed of his conduct. 


P. 

If thine enemy be hungry, give 
him bread to eat; and If be be 
thirsty, give him water to drink: for 
thou sbalt heap coals of fire upon 
his head (make him ashamed ofbis 
enmity), and Ike Lord shall reward 
thee.—Prov. xxv. 21, 23. 

Now their aged faces were covered 
with shame, and every kind word 
from their master was a coal of fire 
burning on their beads.—A. Tkol* 
LOPE. 


Coast* —The coast is clear— 
there is no danger of inter¬ 
ference. C. 

Walt till UijB coast is clear, then 
strike tent anu away.—B eads. 

He was to wait there, without 
moving hand or foo^ until it was 


—to give him a castigation. F. 

Father Parson's coat well dusted; 
or. short and pithy animadversions 
on that famous fardel of abuse and 
falsities, entitled Leiceifcr’s Common- 
wealth.—Advertiaement quoted by 1 
Disraeli. 

Cook.— All cock-a-hoop for 
ANYTHING — Very much excited 
and eager for it. F. 

"All cock-a-boop for it," struck in 
Cattledon, " as the housemaids are.” 
—Mrs. Henry Wood. 

That cock won’t fight— that 
expedient will not do. S. 

1 tried to see the anus on the 
carriage, but that cock wouldn't 
^ht (this was of no avail).—0 
Kingsley. 

The Gallic cook— the cook is 
the national bird of Franco, 
as the bull is the national 
animal of England. 

Cock of the walk— chief in a 
small circle. 8. 

Who shall be cock of the walk ?— 
Heading to ch." xvil. qf Trollope's 
"Barmater Towers." 

A cock-and-bull STORY — an 
absurd tale. P. 

Mrs. Hookham plainly declared 
that Esther’s tale was neither more 
nor lesB^han a trumpery-oock-and- 
bull (worthless and fooUsh) story.— 
Black more. 

I did hear some oock-and-bull 
story the other day about the horses 
not naving run away at alL— Bboda 
Brouobton. 

To LIVE LIKE A FIGHTING COOK — 
to live In luxury. S. 

A cook 18 ALWAYS BOLD ON ITS 
OWN DUNGEULL — every one 
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Colt 


fights well when sarromided 
by friends and admirers. 

To BEAT OOOK-nOHTINa — tO SHT- 
pass anything conceivable. S. 

The aqalre faltered qat, “Well, 
this beats cock-fighting ** (is some¬ 
thing extraordinary).—LrrroN. 

He can poly relieve bis feelings by 
the exeouuon of an infinity of ^nkii 
for his own benefit, and the frequent 
repetition of, " Wul, thisbMtscook* 
fighting I "“-G.J. Whyte-Mxlville. 

I'm\leet if you don't beat cock- 
fighting," said lost in i^- 

, nalmtion at bis friend's adroitness.— 
A. Trolxopx. 

To KNOCK INTO A COCK OT A 
COCKED HAT —to bruise ont 
of shape ; to defeat completely. 
S. 

I never knew a Welsh girl yet who 
couldn't dance an Englishman into 
a cocked hat (who was not vastly 
superior to an Englishman tin dan¬ 
cing).— Reape. 

Hold a meeting in Canaan City, 
and promise the British lion that be 


and promise the British lion that he 
shall be whipped into a cocked bat 
unless yon get youifrights.— Besant. 

To COCK or TURN UP one’s 
TOES— to die. 8. 

Cooker*. — According to 
C k>CKER —In accordance with 
Uie present system of figures. 
F. Cocker’s Arithmetic, first 
published In 1677-8, was for 
long the standard work on the 
subject, and passed through 
sixty editions. 

It's all right according to Cooker 
(by established rules). 

Half hours, when counted after 
this fashion, contain a vastly greater 
number of minutes than the thirty 
of which they consist according to 
the reckoning of Crocker (Cocker?). 
—W. £. HoRKia 

Cookie. — To WARM THE 
COCKLES OF ONE’S HEART—^to 

give a pleasant inwe^ feeling. 

If• 

To see yon all so happy and 
friendly warms the cockles of my 
^^t (^ves me great Inward satis- 

sight after near two months^ 
absence, rejoiced the very cockles of 
Jerry's naan.— Graves, 

Hot cocKise—a game in which 
one oovns one’s eyes smd 
gueaBes who strikeB him. Prob¬ 


ably from the French fumtea 
coguiZZes (high diells). . % 

Coekplt.—T he cookpit of 
Europe—& name applied to 
Belgium because of the number 
of great battles that have been 
fought on Its soil. C. ThS 
cockpit is an enclosed area 
where gameKsooks fight, ana 
in ships of war the room in 
which wounds are dressed. 

Coin. — To PAT A MAN BACK IN 
BIB OWN COIN—^bo serve him 
as he has served yon. P. 

If you leave him to be captured, it 
is only paving back in his own 
coin (treaungnim as be treated you). 

To COIN MONEY—to make money 

y&rj rapidly. F. 

With the new contracts he has 
secured, Johnson is coining money 
(making money very quickly). , 

Cold. — OoLD WITHOUT—Spirits 
in cold water without sugar. 
F. 

I laugh' at fame. Fame, sir I not 
worth a glass of cold without— 
Lvtton. 

CoUn. — Colin Tampon —the 
niokname given to a Swiss. F. 

Collap. —Against the collar 
—>difficult; causing fatigue. 
C. A phrase taken from a 
horse’s harness: when a horse 
goes uphill the collar pulls 
on his neck. 

The last mile un to the head of the 
pass was a good deal against the 
collar (somewhat fatiguing). 

In collar —employed. F. 

The workman you spoke of is not 
in collar (out of employment) at 
present 

Colour. — WlTHaTHB COLOURS 
—under the flag; serving 
as a r^nlar soldier. P. 

with this view the period of en¬ 
gagement was raised frcnn seven to 
nine years, five years being passed 
with the TOlours (in regular service) 
and four in the reserve.— 

Eevieuf, 1886. 

To CHANGE COLOUR. Soe CHANGE. 

Colt. —To HAVE jbCOLT’S TOOTS 
—(of an elderly pmon) to have 
juvenile tortes. F. 


pomb.— 

w ^to hu 


Omttb 

To CUT A man’s OOUB 


liiiml>Ie him. S. 


plice).-^xoAOS Euox. 

To COMB A MAN’S BBAD—^to g^VO 

him a tJirashlngr. F. 

ru oany you with mo to my 
cOuntry*Dox, and keep you out of 
harm'o way. till I Oud you a wife 
who will comb your head for you.— 
Lytton. 


A day or two aftorwardfl ho in 
armed AJden that the thtng he bad 
a hM mind was r^ly oomins off 
lolng to take plaoelL— Bbbany. 


—(5) to end by being; to 
dose a struggle as. P. 

It la time that fit honour should 
be paid deo to him who ahapea hla 
Ufe to a certain olsaeio proi^lon. 
ea off conqueror on thoee 
elda where aomethiiyi more 
than mere talent la demands for 
victory.—J. R. Lowell. 

To COME OYER—^to Obtain great 


Come. —To ooMBs about— to 
result; to happen. P. 

How cornea it about (happen it) 
that, for about sixty yeara, affaira 
hate been placed la uie hands of 
now mmi T—S wist. 


influence with ; to fascinate. * 
F, 

Miss Gray has " come over blm,” 
as Lamb says, where that vulner¬ 
able region ia concerned.— Sabah 
Tytleb. 


To come at —^to gret; to obtain. 

O. 

By the time Abraham returned, 
we had both sneed that money was 
never ao hard to be come at as now. 

—GOLUaUlTH. 

To cx>ue by— to obtain. P. 

How came she by that light f 
—Shakespeakb : Mcusbeth. 

That Christianity might have been 
worse employed than In paying the 
milkman’s score is true enough; for 
then the milkman would have come 
'by bis own (obtained what was hla 
due).—W bl Black. 

To COME DOWN—to Bubfi^sdbe; to 
give money to an object. O. 

SelcoviH would be certain to come 
down AimdBomely (give a handaome 
Bubscription), of coarse.—Jifoomil- 
lan’t Magaaine, ISSO. 

To my shame 1 confess it, my only 
design was to keep the lIcaziMi, and 
let the squire know that 1 could 

B rove It upon him whenever I 
lought proper, and so make him 
come down when I wanted money.— 
Goldsiotb:. 

A OOMB-DOWN—a fall; a lower- 


To OOMB...OVKR ONE—to aot 
like...to one. O. 

Also his ideas of discipline were 
of the sternest, and, in short, he 
came the royal naval officer over us 
(acted towards us as If be were an 
officer of the royal navy set In 
authority over us) pretty consider¬ 
ably, and paid us out amply for all 
the chaff we w^e wont to treat 
him to on land.—H. E. HaouaBd. 

To ooME OUT—(a) (of a young 
lady) to enter into society. 
P. 

You have lost your fairy god¬ 
mother, look! Is It coming out 
(entrance Into society) that has done 
it, or what?— A. Keary. 

-(6) to be discovered; to 

become public. P. 

Nobody can prove that I knew the 
girl to be an nelress; thank good¬ 
ness, that can’t come out.— Behant. 

To COME BOUND (A PERSON)— 
to cajole ; to deceive. C. 

His second wife came round 
(cajoled) the old man and got him to 
change his will 


ing of a peon’s dignity. C. 

‘^Now Tm your worship's waaber- 
woman.” The dignitary coloured, 
and said that this was rather a come¬ 
down.— Reade. 

To oouE IN—to prove ; to show 
Itself. O. Used with adjec¬ 
tives like BANDY or service¬ 
able. 

A knowledge of Latin quotailona 
comtt in hap^ aometlmea. 

To COMB orv-—{a) to happen; 
to take place. P.« 


To OOME ROUND (intmns .)— to 
recover from an attack of 
sickneea. C. ^ 

She was on her bed; she tamed 
her bead and saw blood on the pillow, 
and turned again and saw the face 
of NeHy. “ You're come round at 
iMt, are you?” said the woman.—S. 
Bakinq-Gould. 

To OOME TO ONESBLP —to recover 
oonsdouaaess. P. 

She began to hear the voiosa and 
to feel the things that wmre being 
dona to her before she was oapable 
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eaiB oat of th« common (that wu 
unutu^ made & great impresBlon.— 

JAJtfEB Pkys. 

On short commons — scantily 
provided with food. C. 

Onr men not being yet on short 
commons, none of ’em nad stomach 
enough to try the experiment.— 
G. A. SXJLA. 

ComiMtny.—To keep company. 
See sleep. 


Compapo. —To compare notes 
—to exchange opinions or views 
on a subject of interest. P. 

It is the hour between daylight 
and the dinner-bell, when the men 
have not yet return^ from shooting 
and the women have not retired to 
dress—the best hour of all In a good 
old-fashioned country-honee, when 
the guests have ttrM themselves 
with out-door amusement and are 
ready to compare notes and exchange 
confidences in the mysterious gloam¬ 
ing.— Florence MA.BRTAT. 

Compliment.^—To return the 
compliment — to say or do 
something pleasant in return 
for a previous favour. P. 

Mr. Frank Churchill was one of 
the boasts of Highbury, and a lively 
curiosity to see him prevailed; 
though the compliment was so little 
returned (he had so tittle desire to 
see Highbury) that he had r.^ver been 
there m his life.— Miss Austen. 

Con. — Con amore —with good 
will; heartily. P. Italian. 

What is distasteful rare^ sticks 
in the memory. What Is done con 
amore (willing^) Is twice and trebly 
blest.—vowmat of Educatwn, 1880. 

Conceit. — Out or conceit— 
dissatisfied. P. 

Hartfleld will only put her out of 
conceit (make her dissatisfied) with 
all the other places she belongs to.— 
Georoe Elictr 


Confturton.— Confusion worse 
confounded — a still worse 
Btfi^ of disorder.* P. 

With min upon ruin, rout on rout, 
Ck^usion worse confound^ 

—Milton. 

Ihis mishap has at the very outset 
— in the dealings of theologians 
with that starUng-point in our reli¬ 
gion, the exp^enoe of Israel as set 
forth in the old Testament—been 
the cause, we have seen, of great 
confusion. Naturally* as we shall 


hereafter see, the confusion becomes 
worse confounded.—M. Arnold. 

Conaelenoa. — Conbcienob- 
MONEY —money paid anony* 
mously by ratepayers who have 
cheated the revenue at some 
previous time. P. 

A child stiU younjf enough to be 
passed off as a childTin arms by slL 
save, perhaps, those tender-minded 
persons who send oonsolence-money 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
—Hugh Conway. 


In all conscience — assuredly. 



Contaot. — To oomb in con¬ 
tact WITH—to meet; to 
have dealings with. P. 

Now it must be remembered that 
this was a man wlio had lived In a 
city that calls itself the metropolis, 
one who had been a member m the 
State and National Legislatures, 
who had come In contact with men 
of letters and men of business, with 
politicians and members of aU the 

B rofeasions, during a long and 
nguished public career.—0. W. 
Holmea 

Cook. —To COOK one’s goose. 
See Goose. 

CooL — To oooL one’s heeih 
— to be made to wait while 
paying a visit to some Impor¬ 
tant personage. C. 

We cooled our heels (were kept 
waiting) during the ordinary and in¬ 
tolerable half-hour.—O. A. Bala. 

A cool hundred (or any sum) 
—the large sum of a hundred 
pounds (or any sum). F. . 

The knowing ones were cursedly 
taken in (ve^ much delved) there 
I lost a cool hundred (the lar^ sum 
of £100) myself, faith (I amure you). 
—Mackenzie. 

Cool as a cucumber— iiot agi¬ 
tated ; perfectly cool and 
composed. C. 

Never fear, Miss Nugent dear,” 
said Sir Terence; " X m as cool as a 
cucumber."— Maria EpoxwoRTn. 

Copy. -To MAKE COPY OF — 

to turn Into manuscript for 
the printer. 

He would have made copy of his 
mother’s grave (have written an 


Cora 
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article about it, for whiob he would 
be paid). 

Coro. —To TBSAD ON ANOTHEB'8 
CORNS—to snaoy him where 
he is most ee^y axmoyecL 
0 . 

Hence the reputation he enjojred 
of being something more than Dlant> 
spoken—ox being, in fact, a pretty 
good specijien of the penervid 
Bootohman, arrogant, opinionated, 
snperdliouB, ana a trifle too anxious 
to tread (m people’s ooms. —Wh. 
Black. 

OoBN-BTALE—ft Dame given to 
^e children of Anstralian 
settlers, specially in New 
South Wales. F. 

Corn in Egypt —a plentiful 
supply of provisions. A fami¬ 
liar phrase borrowed from the 
Bible. F. 

“Uncle’s box has arrived,” said 
the minister; “there is com in 
Egypt (plenty of food) to-day.” 


Cora»P. — To DRIVE INTO A 
CORNER — to embarrass; to 
place in a position where escape 
is Impossible. P. 

“I don't want to act the con¬ 
stable,” said the farrier, driven into 
a comer (embarras^) by this mer¬ 
ciless reasoning, and there’s no 
man can say it of me if he’d tell the 
trath."—G eorge Eliot. 

The OTIBP CORNER-STONE—tho 
most Important support of 
anything. P. 

Jesus Christ himself being the 
chief corner-stone (principal sup¬ 
port).—JEphea. ii. 20. 

Coppus. — Corpus vile — the 

S 'lject of an experJmenL P. 
tin. 

It is a tedious process for the in¬ 
quirer, still more so for the cvrjrus 
nle of the investigation (poor fellow 
who is subjected to these inquiries), 
whose weak brain B€X>n ^izes. ‘ 

Cotton. — To COTTON TO A 
person —to fawn upon him; 
to make advances to him- 
S. 

Lady Maimfleld's maid says there’s 
a grand title or something in the 
family. That’s why she cottons to 
(fawns upon) her so, I suppose. 

A COTTON LORD— a wealthy 
Manchester manufacturer. C. 


Coixleapw---<7ouiBUR db robs 
—rose colour; highly flatter- 
Itur. O. Freimh. 

when we bc^n to tint mt final 
pages with epweur ae rostt as iu ac¬ 
cordance wfth fixed role we must do, 
we altogether extinguish our own 
powers of pleasing.—A Trollope. 

Ck>unMiL—To keep one's own 
COUNSEL— to preserve a dis¬ 
creet silence. C. 

Old Sedley had kept hts own ooun- 
seL— Thaokebat. 

Count. —To count upon —to 
trust to; to look for with 
confidence. P. 

“Count upon me," he added, with 
bewildered .lervonr.—R. L. Steven¬ 
son. 

To count out —^to declare the 
House of Ckimmons adjourned 
because there are not forty 
members present. When the 
Speaker has his attention 
drawn to this fact, he must 
count the number present, and 
finding it under forty, must 
declare the sitting over. P. 

Adelina Patti made her diibvi. 
May 14, IWJI, when Mr PuneJt counts 
out the Bouse and adjourns to Mr. 
Gye’s theatre,—FortnigARv Heview, 
1887. 

Countonanoo.—To keep one 
countenance op in coun¬ 
tenance —to lend moral sup¬ 
port to. P. 

Flora will be there to keep you 
countenance.—R. L. Stevenson. 

He might as well be a West India 

E lanter, and we negroes, for anything 
e knows to the contrary—has no 
more care nor thought about us than 
if we were In Jamaica or the other 
world. Shame for hitn i But there’s 
too many to keet^ him in counte¬ 
nance. — Maria Edoeworth. 

To KEEP one’s OOUNCTNANOE — 
to preserve one’s gravity; to 
refrain fre^ laughing. P. 

The two maxims of any great mmn 
at court are, uways to keep his 
countenance, and never to keep bis 
word.—SwiKT. 

His countenance pell — he 
looked dlsappoLutod. P. 

“To-morrow—you said to-mmrow, 
I toink—we will devote to redta- 
tlo^ 
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WflUam Henry’a countenance fell 
(Wluiam JBtoury showed signt of dis- 
wpointment). He hod heard Mr. 
Scidnald Taloot's reoltraone before. 
—JXkbb PA¥N. 


To PUT OUT OF UOtTMTSOTAXCB. 
See Put. 


Countep.—A OOUNTER-JUMPBR 
—<a shopkeeper’s assistant; a 
retail dealer’s shopman. F. 

" It’s a dreadful businees of coursa” 
he said, "but let us keep it to our- 
eelres. Confound that Impudent 
ronng conntar-Jumper (shopkeeper’s 
lad); but I suppose there’s notuinu 
we Mn do, uncle? They're married 
by this time."—ioTVtfman.’a Maga^ 
Sana 


Oountpy. —To APPEAL TO THE 
COUNTRY —to advise the Sove¬ 
reign to dissolve Parliament 
in order to ascertain by a new 
election whether a certain 
policy is approved by the oou- 
etituencies. P. 

As soon 08 the necessan' business 
could be sot tiirough. Parliament 
would be dissolved, and an appeal 
mode to the country <a new elc^lon 
of representatives made).— Justin 
M’Cabthy. 

T« PUT ONESELF ON ONE’S COUN¬ 
TRY—^to stand one’s trial before 
a jury. P. 

An outlaw who yielded himself 
within the year was entitled to plead 
not guilty, and to put himself on his 
country (demand a trial by jury).— 

MAOAUJUAY. 


Ck>up.— Coup de thEatrb —a 
dramatic effect. C. French. 

Perhaps he was not sorry to be 
able to show his clever coadjutor 
that she was not the only Mrson 
who could achieve a am)) de lh4Atnre 
upon occasion.— W. E. Nokbib. 

Coup d'^tat*^ sudden stroke 
of policy. French. 

The coup ^itat of 1862 laid this 
foun^tion of the second French 
Empire. 

Coup uain— a snddcm bold 


attack, without previous ap¬ 
proaches. P. French. 

He expected a little xnoie delay 
and eoQuetry; and, though he meant 
e his approaches very rapidly, 
lot enfsred his mind to carry 
iw*! heart by a amp de main 
prcqNnal of marriage).— 

?ATN. • 
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Ck>up DB obXce— a finishing 
stroke. P. French. 

Two others were told off to give 
me the coup de yrdce. in the event of 
my not being kiUed by the ftring* 
party.—AU the Year Jtound, 1887. 


Ooupaqgtt*—To HAVE THB COUR¬ 
AGE OF ONE’S OPINIONS — tO 
be fearless In the expression 
of one’s beliefs. P. 

He (Quincy) had not merely, as 
tbs French say, the courage or his 
opinions.—J. K. Lowell. 

Whatever virtues Mr. Hyudman 
lacks, he has at least the courage of 
his opinions (is at least bold to utter 
what he thinks).—iSpsctator, 1B86. 

Ooupse.—O f ooursb —(a) con¬ 
nected with ordinary matters; 
unimportant. P. 

After a few words of ^urse, they 
sallied into the street.—DioKKNa 


■ib) naturally. P. 


“A fair challentfe.”cried the mar^ 
quls joyously. ’^And 1 back the 
gentleman." " Oh, of course * (natur¬ 
ally), said his daughter.— C. Bbade. 


In course —In regular order. P. 

You wl il receive the other numbers 
of the journal in course (when the 
due time for their publication ar¬ 
rives). 


In dub course —at the prop«* 
time. P. 

When the boys got promotion, 
which came in due course (at the 
prot»er time), Allen began io buy 
books.— Bxsant. 


CoUPt.—T o BRING into court— 
to adduce as an authority. P. 

But in the case of the Ainos, the 
beards alone were brought into 
courUbrought forward as evidence). 
— IL Bl Chamberlain. 

CiOUFtCMUy. — CkJURTESY-TITLES 
—titles assumed by the family 
of a noble, and granted to 
them by social custom, but 
not of ^y legal value* Thus, 
the eloMt son of the Duke of 
Devonshire is Marquis of 
Hartlngton in ordinary speech, 
but merely William Spencer 
Cavimdish, a commoner, ac¬ 
cording to strict law. As a 
commoner, ho sits in the House 
of Commons. The eldest son 
of a marquis Is showed the 
courtesy - Utle of earl; the 
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soft words, the grapss, and the crea¬ 
ture comforts so freely bestowed by 
the new-comer.—B esakt. 

An empty glass stood on a table 
before him, which, with his somno* 
lent condition andaT^strongsmell 
of brandy and water, idrawamed the 
visitor that Mr. Squeers had been 
seeking, in creature comforts, a tern- 
t>OTary forgetfulness of his unpleas¬ 
ant situation.— Dickems. ^ 

Ci*e<lat. — Credat JuD.nus— 
a phrase Implying disbelief. 

C. Latin. The Quotation Is 
from Horace—Crcdof Jvdc^us 
ApeUa^ " Apella the Jew may 
beliOTe it 1 ” (but no one else 
wiU). 

Would they for a moment dare to 
hold up to public ridicule and con¬ 
tempt the very persons to whom 
they owe admittance within the 
charmed circle? Credat Jttdatus. 
.Such inoommrable baseness is 
simply incredible. — Edinburgh Re¬ 
view, 1887. 

Cpeepa. — To oittb omc tetbs 
OREKPS— to cause one to shud¬ 
der. F. 

They give me the creeps, the whole 
lot of them, and that's a fact.—H. K. 
Hagoaro. 

CPjlspln. — A SON or KTflOHT 
OP St. (Dmspin— a shoemaker. 

C. 

Here the loyal shoemaker sab mer¬ 
rily hammering at his last, regard¬ 
less of the gathering shadows on the 
wait and of the eerie associations of 
his little box. which at one time in 
its career served the office of a dead- 
house In connection with the hospi- 
taL The officer had nothing for the 
knight of St. Crispin, and after 
interchanging salutations with him 
the company proceeded on their way, 
leaving him still singing on his stool. 
—Scownan. 

CpOOO<llle«~-0!BOOODILB TEABS 
—hypocriticatl tears shed by an 
tinfeeling person. P. 

And George did chief mourner. I 
suppose he blubbered freely; he 
always could blubber freely when a 
lad. I remember how he used to 
take folks lu as a lad, and then laugh 
at them: that’s why they called him 
"CrocoAle" at schooL-H. R. Hag¬ 
gard. 

He (Lord Lovat) laid all the blame 
of the Frasers’ rfsfng upon his son, 
saying, with crocodile tears, that he 
was not the first who had an unduti- 
ful son.— O. A. Sala. , 
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[ Cpookad. — A crooked bix- 
PBNOB —a lucky thing; a 
talisman. P. It nsed to be 
considered lucky for one to 
carry about a crooked sixpence 
on his person. ' 

You've got the beauty, and I’ve got 
the luck: so you must keep me oy 
you lor your crooked slxpenoe (to 
bring you good luck).— Georg k 
Euot. 

Cpop.— To CROP OUT — to appear 
above the surface. In geology. 
Inclined strata which appear 
above the surface are said 
to crop out. P. 

The prejudice of the editor of the 
newspaper against America crops 
out (displays Itself) in everything he 
writes.—H m >(70 lfew$, 1887. 

To CROP UP —(a) to rise In differ¬ 
ent places nnexpcotcdly. C. 

He did not, he said, want to have 
mushroom watering-places cropping 
up under his no8e.-^/ood Worde, 1887. 

-(6) to happen or appear un¬ 
expectedly. O. 

So bitter is this feeling that It 
crops up in all public meetings — 
Spectator, March 31, 1888. 

But ounous complications were to 
crop up yet.— Mrs. Henry Wood. 

CPOPpeP.-To COME A CROPPER 

—to get a fall; to tumble at 
full length; to meet with a 
sudden collapse. F. 

He came a cropper yesterday while 
out riding. 

When the rejection of the measure 
had practically decided the fate of 
the ministry, Punch completed Its 
allegory by another cartoon, in 
which the horse and Its rider lay 
thrown and prone on the other side 
of the hedge, with the legend, 
” Come a cropper." — Justin 
M'Carthy. 

CPOSS. —To CROSS SWORDS— 
to have.,a duel. C. • 

Captaiil Richard would soon have 
cross^ swords with the spark had 
any viUalny been afloat.—O. A Sa la. 

To CROSS THE HAND WITH SILVER. 
Fortune tellers, who in England 
and other countries are most 
frequently of gypsy race, begin 
their operations by having 
their hands crossed with a 
silver coin. They pretend 
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that this is an indispensable 
pteliminary to divination. 

He went on his way with the 
gnnadler, a sweep, and a gypsy wo* 
man, who wu importunate that be 
should cross her band with silver, in 
order that he might know all about 
the great fortune that he was to wed. 
~0, A, Sala. 

The tawny sibyl no sooner ap¬ 
peared, than my girls came running 
to me for a sbiUing a-piece to cross 
her hand with silyer.— Goldsmith. 

On the cbosb— unfair; dis¬ 
honest. S. Opposed to on 
the square. 


Ci*ow. — Crow’s peet — the 
wrinkles which age or tronble 
causes to form about the eyes. 

a 

Years had told upon George more 
than they had upon Philip, and. 
though there were no touches of 

S y in the flaming red of his hair, 
bloodshot eyes and the puckered 
crow’s feet bedeath them, to say 
nothing of the slight but constant 
trembling of the hand, all showed 
that he was a man well on In middle 
life.~H. R. Haooard. 

To EAT caioW'-to do what Is 
excessively unpleasant. S. 
Araorioan. The crow has long 
been the emblem of oonten- 
tioD ; as Hndlbras says :— 

“If not, resolve before we go 
That you and 1 must pulla crow.’' 


The same idea Is sugi^sted 
in Comedy of Errors, act lil.:— 
" We’!! pluck a crow together.” 


In common parlance, eating 
crow, as an expression of 
humiliation, is much the same 
as eating humble pie, but 
evidently is more expressive. 
Its origin is too obscure to 
bo definitely reached, but it 
came into use during the late 
rebellion, and evidently was 
bom in the camp. Many years 
ago I heard the late G. P. 
Disoeway, who was a confirmed 
humorist, tell the following 
story, which he had received 
from a soldier; and I also 
heard it from Captain BaUou 
of the 115th Eegiment:— 
A private in one of the Penn¬ 


sylvania r^ments got leave 
to go hunting, and nnfor- 
innately shot a tame crow 
belonging to a planter, who 
happenetd to oome up inst as 
the bird was lulled. Tlae 
unlucky hunter had rested 
his musket against a tree, 
and the planter seized it, 
and pointing it at the banter, 
excledmed, ** Yon can eat that 
crow, or die.'' There being 
no escape, the hunter got 
through with part of his dis¬ 
tasteful meal, when the planter, 
relenting, said, “ You’ve done 
pretty well; here, take your 
gun and get off right smart.” 
The soldier, as soon as he got 
the piece in his bands, imme¬ 
diately turned the tables by 
levelling it at the planter, 
exclaiming, ” Now, you eat 
the rest of that crow, or I'JI 
shoot you on the spot. ” There 
being no escape, the thing was 
done. In a few days the plant¬ 
er had oooasion to visit the 
camp, and as the soldier re¬ 
cognized him, one of the 
oflQcois inquired, ” Do you 
know that man ? ” ” Oh, 

yes,” replied the planter; 
“ we dined together last week." 
—New York Correspondent 

Troy Times,** 

To HAVE A CROW TO PIA7CK WITH 
ANT ONE —to have some fault 
to find with one; to have a 
matter requiring explanation. 
C. 

1 have a oroir to pluck with (a 
matter which 1 want explained by) 
the butler. I warn; to know why he 
sent the messenger off with an un¬ 
civil word ye^erday. 

There was not a Prior there—least 
of all John Prior—who could h^p 
feeling astonished by the esse and 
fluency with Whidi Susie Ignored 
the crow to pluck between the two 
bousea— Sarau TtelEr. 

Ah, Master George, 1 haVe a orow 
to pluck with you.— florenojs Uar- 

RYAT. ^ 

As THE CROW FIXES —directly; 
without«any deviation from 
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the line to one'i 

destination. P. 

He weat, as the catow flies (In a 
straight line), oyer the stabhle and 
bjr the hedee-flides, never pausing to 
draw bieatn.-'Maa. qcephamx. 

To CHOW OVER—to triumph 
over; to be exultant towards. 
C. 

The oolonel, instantly divining the 
matter, and secretly nattering film- 
self, and determining to crow over 
PoUy (prove that be was more know¬ 
ing than Polly), said, tb help him 
out, "Aha, you rogue, I knew it”— 
Harpers Magaaine, 1B86. 


Ci*y.—To c»T orr—to retreat 
from a bargain; to refuse to 
cartv out an engagement. C. 

Osborne will cry off now, I sup¬ 
pose, since the family is smashed.— 
Thajokbray. 

Miss Uuntly and Miss Joy having 
consented to take part In the expedi¬ 
tion, Admiral and Mrs. Greenwood 
promptly cried off from it—Good 
Words, 1887. 

To CRT CUPBOARD—to be hun¬ 


gry- F, 

" Madam, dinner’s upon the table.” 
" Faith I'm glad ofit; my belly 
began to cry cupboard.”—Bwin. 


Toort QurcB. See Quits. 


To CRT OVER SPIOT MILK—tO 
spend time in useless regrets. 

C. 

What’s done. Bam. can't be helped; 
there la no use in crying over 
spilt milk (indulging in nnavaillng 
regrets).— Halibu RToK. 

To CRT UP —^to praise highly; 
to puff. C. 

I was prone to take disgust to¬ 
wards a mrl so idolised and so cried 

3 p (prai^), as she always was.— 
AMX Austbn. 

To CRT ** WOLF ”—^to raise a 
false alarmi* P. A phrase 
taken firom one of .^op^s 
Fables. A shepherd boy, 
who watched a flock of sheep 
near a village, called out, 
" Wolf I wolf I ” When his 
neighbours came to help him, 
he laughed at them for their 
pains. The wolf, however, 
did truly oqme at last. Then 
' the shepheid boy called out 
in eacnast for help, but no one 


paid any attention to his cry. 
They h^ got accustomed to 
it, and despised it. He lost 
nearly all his flock. 

CndiroL — To take up the 

CUDOEIS ON BEHALF OF AN- 

OTHBR—to defend him warmly. 
P. 

On my showing him the oorre- 
spondenoe, I>elsne Immediately took 
up the cudgels for the widow (e^ 
poused the widows cause).—fltocB- 
tooocPs ifagasine, 1880. 

To CUDGEL ONE’S BRAINS —^to 
make a painful efl'ort to remem* 
her. C. 

Cudgel thy brains no more about It. 

—SHAKBSPBAaX, 

In vain we cudgel onr brains to 
ask of what faith, what principle 
these monsters may be the sirmboL 
—G. J. Wbytb-Mblville. 

He did not have to cudgel his 
brains long, for by-and-by Miss 
Huntly said hesitatingly, "i have 
beard a rumour that ever^^lng has 
been left to your brother. Is it 
truer”—W. E. Nobris. 

Cue. — To GIVE THE CUB — tO 
give a hint; to furnish an 
opportunity. P. The cue, In 
the parlance of the stage, is 
the catch-word, from which an 
actor knows where his port 
comes in. < 

This admission gave the cue to 
Todbunter (gave Todhunter an 
opportunity) to take up his parable 
and launch oat Into one of his 
effnslye landations of Parr and all 
bis yfQtkM.—Macmillan’s Magazine. 

Oul. — Cui BONO? —to whom 
will it do any good ? F. Latin. 

For the last generation or two a 
feeling of Cui oono i had led to the 
discontinuance of the custom.— 
Thomas Hardy. 

Cum. — OUM QRANO BAU^— With 
a g^n salt; making some 
allowance. P. Latin. 

All his statements must be taken 
cum grano saiis (with some reserva¬ 
tion). 

Cup. — His oup runs over —he 
has more than enough. P. 
A phrase borrowed from the 
Bible <Pb. zxUi.). 

I do not know exactly what it was 
that Blver did at last} it was some- 
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Cupboard 

tblntf wbjob not only broke the 
cemel's beck, but made the cup run 
over (waa more than enous^ to 
cause his dismissal).—B xsant. 

In onb*8 cups— intoxicated. P. 

He had often signlfled. in hie oupe 
(when drinking hard), the pleasure 
he proposed in mink her married 
to one of the nohest men In the 
county.—F isloino. 

Cupboard. — Cupboard love 
—affection epriniriiiff from an 
interested motive. C. 

A cupboard love is seldom true, 

A love sincere is found in few. 

—NaR£B. 

Curled. —Curled darunos— 
petted and pampered young 
men. P. 

He would show them of what a 
man In his own right is capable, and 
he would go far the "curled 
darlings" who owed everything to 
fortune and nothing to themselves. 
—Mrs. K Lymn Linton. 

Cujppy*—To OUBBY PA VO OB— 
to use mean arts to obtain 
patronaM. P. 

Many changed their religion to 
curry favour with (gain In a mean 
way the patronage of) King James. 

Curse.—T he curse of Cain. 
Cain, for the murder of his 
brother Abel, waa condemned 
to Ije a wanderer and vagabond 
on the earth. 

Those in the provinces, as if with 
the curse of Cain upon their heads, 
cama one by one, to miserable ends. 
—Fro Una, 

The oubsb of Scotland— a 
name given to the playing- 
card called the nine of dia¬ 
monds—the winning card in 
a gambling game which ruined 
many Scottish famlUea; or, ac¬ 
cording to another explana¬ 
tion. the card on the back of 
which waa written t%e message 
authorizing the masBacre of 
Glencoe. C. 

Cuptalxu —Curtain lbotures 
—^private admonitions given 
by a wUe to her husband. C. 
The please, though of earlier 
origin. Is Ixmnoxtalized in the 
celebrated Afrs. Caudle's Cur¬ 
tain Ledurea^ by Douglas 


Cut 

Jerrold, published in the col¬ 
umns of Punch, 1845. Cur- 
tains=bed-oartalns, the leo* 
tures being deliver^ at night. 
Beside whst audleee brawls by wives 
are breeff 

The curtaiiHeoture makra a mourn¬ 
ful bed.—D ryobn. 

The curtain palls —the per¬ 
formance closes; the scene 
comes to an end. C. 

Here the convereatlon ought to 
have ended; the curtain ought to 
fall at this point. What flowed 
waa weak—vary weak.— Bbsant. 

Out.—To OUT IN —to make a 
remark before another speaker 
has finished; to throw in a 
remark suddenly. F. 

“Worked In the fields summers, 
and went to school winters: regula¬ 
tion thingp" Bar^y cut in.—w. D. 
Howells. 

To OUT ONE'S lucky Or ONE’S 
STICK—to run away; to go off 
in a hurry. S. 

Jeremiah grinned, his eyes glit¬ 
tered " I'mln luck B way," he said; 
"and now. mother, give me a gloss 
of brandy and water, and ril cut 
my lucky."— B. L. Farjzon. 

To CUT OFF WITH A SHILLING—^tO 
leave a small sum as a legacy. P. 

Spiteful testators used to leave 
the disinherited one a ahlUlng, that 
he might not be able to aay he had 
been inadvertently omitted, and 
it was all a mistaka —Charles 
Keadb. 

Because I’m euch a good-natured 
brother, you know 1 nught get you 
turned out of house and homa and 
cut off with a shilling (dlslnh^ted) 
any day.— Gborob Eliot. 

To OUT ONE SHORT —fco interrupt 
another wliile speaking. P. 

Tom pulled himself together, and 
began an explaimtlon; but the 
colonel cut him Aort tinterrupted 
him).—Harper’s Jlopaeme, 1886. 

To OUT OT TO CUT DEAD—^to 

refuse to recognize an ac¬ 
quaintance in publio. P. 

She would cut her dearest friend 
(pass her dear^t friend without 
reoognltlou) if misfortune befell 
her, or the world turned its hack 
(society frowned) upon her. — 
Thackeray. « 

To OUT A FIGURE, A I»A8H, OT 

A DiDO^to make oneself 
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prominent; to do sometbinff 
to attract notice. Tbe last 
is a slang phrase, the two first 
are conversational. 

It seems my entertainer was aU 
this while only the buUer. who. in 
his master's absenoe, had a mind 
to cut a ftTOra.—OoUNnnTH. 

With this sum they thought, to 
nse their own expression, the; were 
entitled to live in as great style and 
cut as grand a dash as any of the 
first fanulies in Monmouthshire.— 
Maria Edobwortb. 

l^us the humble artisan and bis 
elephant cut a greater dash than 
lions and tigers, and mountebanks 
and quacks, and drew more money. 

—Bxadb. 

To OUT UP ROUGH —to resent 
any treatment; to show a 
diroositlon to quaireJ. F. 

He’ll cut up so rough, Nickleby, 
at our talking together without him. 

—Diokbns. 

To BE OUT UP —to be distressed. C. 

Poor master I he was awfully cut 
upJsoTTy) at having to leave you. 

Well then, of course, I was 
awfuUy out (in great affliction). 

I was wild.—C. Bxaob. 

To CUT one’s kte-tebth —to 
become Iniowing; to learn 
how to cheat another man. S. 

Them 'ere fellers (those fellows 
there—Sootsmen) cut their eye-teeth 
(learned crafty ways) afore they ever 
sot foot in this country (Amonoa), I 
expect. — Haububton. 

The out op one's jib —one's rig, 
or personal appearance; the 
peculiarities of one’s dross and 
walk. 8. A sailor's phrase. 

I knew him for a parson by the 
cut of his jib (his appearance). 

Cut and comb again —a hos¬ 
pitable phrase, signifying that 
there is plenty for all guests. 

C. Jane Carlyle uses the ex¬ 
pression in ofte of her letters. 

Cut and (K>me again (a profuse 
hospitality) was the, order of the 
evening (marked all the proceedings 
that evening). 

To PUT THE (OORDIAN) KNOT—tO 
solve a difficulty In a speedy 
fashion. P. 'There was a 
knot tied by a Phrygian 
peasant, about which the 
report spread that he who' un¬ 
loosed It should be king of 
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Asia. It was shown to Alexan¬ 
der the Great, who out it in two 
with his sword, sai^og, " 'Tis 
thus we loose our 
Deotaicoi by a majority Is a mode 
of cutting a knot (promptly solving 
a difliotil&) which cannot be untleo. 
—Sir 6. 0. Lswia 

To CUT THE GROUND PROM UNDER 

ONE—to leave one in an 
Illogical position, with no 
reasonable argument In his 
favour. P. 

1 cut the ground from under him 
(made bis position untenable), by 
proving^that the document on which 
he relied contained an Important 
erasure. 

To OUT OUT —to supplant; to 
secure another’s place or privi¬ 
leges. C. 

In a few weeks some fellow from 
the West End will come In with a 
title and a rotten rent-roll and 
cut all us city men out, as lK>rd 
Fltzrufas did last year with Miss 
Grogram, who was actually enga^imd 
to Fodder, of Fodder and Brown’a 
—Thaokbrat. 

To COT one's THROAT—to aot 
so as to ruin oneself. C. 

He saw it all now: he had let the 
old man die after he had executed 
the fresh will disinheriting him. 
He had let him die; he h^ effectu¬ 
ally and beyond redemption cut bis 
own throat (ruined himself by his 
own action).—H. K. Haooabd. 

Cut and thrust —keen ; forci¬ 
ble. P. 

That is the way of doing busineu 
—a cut-and-thrust style, without 
any flourish: Scott’s style when his 
blood was up.— Professor Wiibon. 

To cut and run —to go oft 
quickly; to nm off imme¬ 
diately. S. 

'Thus spake Bavaria’s scholar king, 
Prepared to cut and run: 

" lost my throne, lost everything, 

Ol^la, I’m undone. 

-Jipigram guoted 

Quaxtervy Review, 1887. 

I must cut and run. whatever 
happens.—G. J. Whytk-Melvili.e. 

To DRAW OUTS —^to decide a 
matter by drawing papers of 
unequal length, presented so as 
to have the same appearance: 
equivalent to tossing up. P. 

They drew cute who sbomd go out 
of the room. 
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Dab*—A Asoulab dab at ant- 
1111X0— rdt7 skilful In any¬ 
thing. S. 

“ 1^ s r^ulmr dab at fisures, you 
knpi^'* Mid Jeremiah to hie motber. 
—fi. L. Fabjbon. 

Daffffepa.—To look or btoak 
DAOOEB8 —to glare at; to 
Base npon with animoBlty. P. 

There be site, abaft (behind) the 
malnmaet, looking daggers ^t us 

g laring angrily upon as).^J3. 
KADB. 

X will speak daggers to her; but 
will nM none. 

— 6BAKBeFBA&E: Rmdet. 

At DAOOBB8 DBAWN—bitterly 
hostile. P. 

Liord Shelburne had always de- 
alr^ to keep the Bedfords at a 
distanoe, and had been at daggers 
drawn with (bitterly hostile to) 
them, ever since their Introduction 
Into the Oovemment.—TftBVELYAN. 

Damn.—To damn with faint 
PBAISE— to oondemn anything 
by praising it very slightly. 
P, 

Should such a man, too fond to rule 
alone, 

Bear, like the Tnrk,|no brother near 
the throne. . . . 

Damn with faint praise, assent with 
civil leer. 

And, without sneering, teach the rest 
to sneer—P ope. 

For the first hour all had been 
complin^t, success, and smiles; 
pres^ty came outs, and the 
hesitated objections, and the damn* 
bg with faint praise. — Maria 

EnOBWORTB. 


oJassioed name of Pythias 
' is Phintdas. , Me offered to 
die for bis friend Damon. 

“ Such uMdentlfic balderdiMdiu’' 
added the doctor flushing sudoenfr 

, purple, ' wq^d have estranged 
Damon ud l^thlas.”—B. L. Siv- 

VBNSON. 

Danoihi—To danob ATTBom- 
ANCB ON—^to pay ascddnous 
court to. P. A phrase used 
In contempt. 

welcome, my lord; I dancsjtten- 
danoe (wait obeequloasly) h^ 

. , —BBAKBSPEARB. 

But he lives In town as a rule 
when he Is not dancing attenduioe 
on Lady Swansdown.—F lorekob 
Marryat. 

To DANCE, AND PAT THE PIPER 
—to labour to amuse, and have 
the expense of the entertain¬ 
ment be^des. F. 

I’ll either teach In the school once 
a week, or glim you a subscription; 
but 1 am not going both to dance 
and pay the piper (give my services 
for nothing, and pay other per¬ 
formers). 

To DANCE UPON NOTHmO—^to 
get banged. S- 
If you do not take care, you will 
soon dance upon nothing (be ex¬ 
ecuted). 

To LEAD A PERSON A DANCE Or 
A PRETTT DANCE—tO oause 
him unnecessary trouble. F. 

You gave me the wrong address, 
and have led me a pretty dance 
(caused me mu<di needless search). 


Damooles; —The sword of 
Damocles —a sword suspended 
by a single thread, and ready 
to descend and kill the person 
stttlng below It. P. See 
Sword. 

So they laugh ud dove, and are 
to all appearance blissfully content 
through the morning hours, and 
descend to breakfast (but for that 
sword of Damocles suspended over 
their heads) as happy in their 
mutual affection as ever were Bve 
and Adam when first presented to 
each other.-^Fz.oREiicB Marbyat. 

Damon.— Damon and Ptteeias 
—sworn friends. P. The 


Dander* — To get one’s 
DANDER UP— ^to gTow angry; 
to lose one’s temper. S. 
DandOT » dai^^JLrifl, sourf on 
the head. 

“1 don’t understand such lan¬ 
guage,” sidd Aldm, for he was fairly 
nled (iirltatedl and got his dander 
up (lost his temper).—H ai^bdrtqm. 

Dapl^.—D abbt and Joan— 
a happy old couple deroted 
to each other. P. They are 
characters In a popular ballad. 
* You mqy be aJDarayL but HI be 
no Joan (devoteoVIfe). I promise.— 
OoU)eoaTB. 
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— A BQBSE —a 

oompetftOT abont whoea obanoe 
of winning tbn world knowa 
nothings O. A sporting 
pbieuse. 

Yon 0 MIWM dipped fnretty deep, 
and dnoe efier me, ana uie Derbr 
hqt oidy pbat>o% ■<> 1 imt the pot 

E ~ Nted neaTiiy on the fevonrito 
); but a dark hone won-—C. 
tz. 

To KEEP airOTHER m THE DARK 
—to keep him In ignorance 
of em erent. 

She woe now resolved to keep 
Harriet no longer In the dark (In 
Ignenmoe). 

To bebp dare about anything 
—to preserve secrecy about 

it. a 

If you will (fight mel, Ill keep 
dark about it (never speak about 
our fight).— Hamburton. 

Darken. — To darken an- | 
other's door— to cross the 
threshold of his house. G. 

He is a dishonourable scoundrel; 
and If, after this aasuranoe, vou 
reoeive him, I shall never darken 
your door again.—C. Beape. 

David. —David and Jonathan 
—lidteparable friends. P. A 
Biblio^ parallel to the das- 
sloai friendship of Damon nnd 
Pythias. 

I was—everybody knows that—I 
was his confidential factotum and 
his familiar friend, as David was to 
Jonathan.— Bebant. 


Davsr. —Davy Jones— a sailor’s 
tem for death. S. 

Keep my hones from Davy 
Jones (death) —Popular Song. 


Davy Jones's locker —^tho place 
where dead men go. A com¬ 
mon expresslsfn with sailors. 
It is also need for the sea, the 
oommon receptacle of every¬ 
thing thrown overboard. 

I tell thee, Ja^ thouli free; 
leastways. II we get to Jamaica 
without gcdng to Davy Jones's 
locker.—O. A. Sala. ... 

The buccaneer has made his exit, 
and BO hfs fiwoe brother the 
idiMie. Hiat dreadful fiag hM long 
oeenhaulea dov and stowed away 
to Mvy JonM in his locker.— 
ffentlemants Moffanne, 1887. 


Day.—To HAVE bad 
DAY —to be past one's prime; 
to be no longer " In the swim;*’ 
to be old-fashknied; to be dii^ 
carded fcr somethihg newer. 0. 

"Old Joe, siT,'' said the nmlim 
"was a bit of a fi^ourlte Inl^i 
quai^ onoe; but Joe hM had h» 
day. —Dickenk 

Evert dog has his day. ~ Sm 
Doo. . 

This day week (or yeah, or six 
MONTHS)— a week oonntlng 
from this day; the oorrespond- 
Ing day of la^ or next week. 
P. 

Let us go this day week—to-day is 
Thursday—that is, letj us go next 
Thursdsy. 

Almost on that day year (the 
corresrondiDg day of the huit ytor) 
it (the House of ^mmons) had been 
cheering Pitt while he aeoiaimed 
against the folly of a Hanoverian 
war.—M aoa ULA Y. 

His days are numbered— ho 

I has only a short time to live. 
P. 

Marooco alone yet bars the way, 

I and Maroooo's days are practically 

! numbered. — Grant Allen, In 
Contemporaiy Jtevieuf, 1888. 

To carry THE DAT—to be vlo- 
torlous; to win a victory. 
P. 

It was the ciy of " free ednoatlon ” 
that carried the day (won the tIo* 
tory). 

Day of grace— a day allowed 
by the law before money Is 
called in, or the law Is put 
in execution. Three days of 
GRACE are generally allowed 
for the payment of a bill 
beyond the date actually men¬ 
tioned in the paper. Thus a 
bin in which payment is 
promised on the Ist Novem¬ 
ber is duly paid on the 4th., 

A DAY AFT^ THE FAIR—tOO late 
to see anything. O. 

You have arrived a day after the 
fair (too late to see what you 
wished). Your friends have gone. 

Dajrllgrlkt, — To throw dat- 
UGBT UPON—to reveal; to 
display to view. P. 

But for that ardent the mystory 
and the wrong being played out at 

$ 
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Oftro^rs fftm might never have 
had daylJi^t thrown upon it.—M rs. 
Her&y wood. 

D* (French).—Ds hai;'t en bas 
—I n a lofty, condeeoonding 
fashion. C. iSrench. 

She used to treat him a little de 
lumt en ba$.-^. Asajdb. 

Db trop —^In the way; not 
wanted; superfluoas. C. 
French, 

To turn a young lady out ol her 
own drawing-room without assim- 
ing any reason for it, except that 
she is de trop (her presence is not 
wished for), is a very difficult opera-! 
tion.-JAia£S Payn. 

Db BiauBUBr—strictly required. 

P. French. 

His face was rather soft than 
stem, charming than grand, pale 
thui flushed; bis nose, if a sketch 
of his features be de riaumr for 
a Tferson of his pretensions, was 
artistioaliy beautiful enough to 
have been worth doing in marble 
^ a sculptor not over-busy. — 
Thomas Hardy. 

De (Latin).— De jure —legal; 
having the sanction of law. 

P. Latin. 

Dk paoto —real; having actual 
possession. F. Latin. 

It was, we believe, impossible to 
find, from tlie Himalayas to Mysore, 
a single Government which was at 
once a Government de facto and a 
Government dejure —Macauoay. 

De MORTUIS NIL NISI BONOM — 

say only what is good of the 
dead. P. Latin. 

The proverb of de mortuie is foun¬ 
ded on humbug.— A. Trollope. 

De novo—^ from a now point; 
afresh. Latin. 

Let us clear the stage, and begin 
de Twvo (afresh). 

Dead. — Dead drunk — stupe¬ 
fied with liquor. C. 

Pythagoras has flneiy observed 
that a man is not to M considered 
dead drunk till he lies on the floor 
and stretches out his arms and legs 
to prevent his going lower.—8. 
WA&UN. 

The DEAD-LETTER OPPIOB —the 
department in the post-offloe 
whOTO unclaimed letters are 
kept. P. 

I took it for granted that it found 
lU way to the dead-letter office, or 
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was sticking up across a pane in the 
postmasters window at Huntingdon 
for the whole town to se^ and 
it a love-letter 1—Maria Edgk- 
WOBTH.. 

May not these wanderers of whom 
I speak hkve been sent into the 
world without any proper address 
at all 7 Where is our dead-letter 
office for such f—J. R. Lowexj.. 

To PULL THE DEAD BORBE —to 
work for wages already paid. 
F. 

Dead as a herring or as a 

DOOR-NAIL— stone dead ; with¬ 
out any life. F. The herring 
is a fish which dies immediately 
after it leaves the water. 

“ They caught him at work, and 
gave him a rap over the head with 
a spade. The more fool he for being 
caught. Here is to his memory.” 

'Tjgh I What! Is he-^B he—’’ 

“ Dead as a herring.”—G. Rkade. 

“ What! is the old kiim dead ? ” 

"As nail In door. — Shake¬ 
speare : 2 Henry IV. 

Dead Sea fruit— fruit fair to 
tho eye, but crumbling to 
dust when the skin is broken. 
P. See Apple of Sodom. 

He had come across the fruit of 
the Dead Sea, so sweet and delicious 
to the eye. so bitter and nauseous 
to the taste.—A. Trollope. 

Dead hand— the mysterious In¬ 
fluence of a dead person 
whom one has injured. P 
An old superstition of this 
kind still lingers. 

She must have been led, he 
thoimht, to his office by the dead 
hancTof Tom himself. James Rolfe 
was not a superstitious person, but 
he had read novels, and be knew 
very well that dead people do con¬ 
stantly visit evil-doers 'mth ourses 
and iiiing trouble upon them, es¬ 
pecially when tkey have dealt 
wickedly with waras.— Bksant. 

In a dead hand —sold of land 
or property held by a Cor¬ 
poration (for example, the 
Church) and not by a person¬ 
ality. Latin, in manu moiitto. 

A DEAD LETTER — something no 
longOT in force; a rule never 
attended to. 

The rule about ready mon^ was 
soon a dead letter (soon fell into 
disuse).—T retbly AN. 
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A D£AX>-BKAi>—a person vrlio 
obtains entrance into an enter¬ 
tainment without paying; a 
sponger. C. 

Poor. hopelessly sbsndonedi 
loafers, wearfng plainlj^the stamp 
of dead-head on their shameless 
festares.—A. C. Ukant. 

A PKAD-mcAT—a contest where 
it is impossible to decide who 
is victor. C. 

He was np in a moment; but he 
was already overlapped, and al¬ 
though he made up the difference, 
it was a dead-beat, and they were in 
neck-and-neck.-~BESANT. 

Dead beat —thoroughly ex¬ 

hausted. C. 

I could not move from the spot. 
I was what I believe seldom really 
happens to any man—dead beat, 
body and soul.—C. Keadk 

Dead man’s part —in law, the 
portion of an Intestate per- 
son’s movables beyond the 
sJiaro which goes by right to 
his wife and children. A 
technical phrase. 

Dead men— empty bottles. F. 

Lard Sma/rt. Come, John, bring 
me a fresh bottle 

Cotond. Ay, my lord ; and pray, 
let him cany off the dead men, as 
we say in the army (meanino: the 
empty bottles).—Swinr. 

Deap. — Dear me r oh dear I 
or simply, dear !—an ex¬ 
clamation of surprise, com¬ 
miseration, or weariness, ac¬ 
cording to the tone in which 
it is uttered. C. 

“Did you ever have vour likeness 
taken, Harrietf” said she 

“Oh deart no—never." (An ex¬ 
clamation of surprise.) 

“You haven't got an egg upon 
you. Mrs. BoEpielack, have your 
Dear me! (bow surpriBiDg!) one in 
your lap. Actually in a lady's lap! ” 
—Besant. 

Death. —To do to death— to 
kill. P. 

This mewning a boy of fifteen was 
done to death by Mr. Hawes —C. 
Reaok. 

Weary to death— excessively 
fatigued. CL This phrase 
really contaJns no reference 
to actual dying. 


Dellrlom 

The houses themselves were 
mostly gable-roofed, with latticed 
windows, which served excellently 
to exclude the light, and which 

e ve iS blank and lack-lustre look 
the edifices, as though they w^ 
weary to death of Uie view over the 
way.—W. Clark Russell. 

To THE DEATH—fatally. 

He was wounded to the death 
(fatally). 

At death’s door— very new 
dying; on the point of 
expiring. P. 

(rreaves had taken her marriage to 
heart, and had been at death’s door 
(very dangerously ill) in London.— 
C. Keat>x. 

In at the death —present at 
the final act of any exciting 
series of events. C. The 
phrase Is borrowed from fox¬ 
hunting. 

Death on anything —having a 
great inclination for anything; 
skilful or sure in performance. 
F. 

He wandered about ail dar, step¬ 
ping now and then, as he bad prom- 
iseu his mother, into the business 
places to incjulre for employment: 
out no one wanted an honest lad who 
could read, write, and was “ death on 
Aggers” (clever at counting) —Life oj 
President Oar/ield. 

Ue will be the death op mb— 
he will cause me to die. F. 
Generally used In a Joking way, 
Mrs. Bquallop stared at him for a 
second or two In silence, then, 
stepping back out of the room, sud¬ 
denly d^w to the door, and stood 
outside, laujghiDg vehemently. . . . 
“Mr.—Mr. Titmouse, you'll be the 
death of me (kill me with laughter), 
you will—you will!" mspea Mrs. 
Hquallop, almost black in the face.— 
8. Warren. 

Debt.— To PAY THE debt of 
NATURE-uto die. P. See Pay. 


Dellxdiixn. — Delirium tre¬ 
mens —a dreadful disease re¬ 
sulting from hard drinking. 
P. Also known as d.t. and 
Hue devila. 

I am an Englishman, and pro^ of 
it, and attached to all the natlmud 
habits, except detirium tremm$.—C. 

Rkade. 
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PaatiAnd.—^X n demand— much 

sooetit after. P. 

Pet rabbite are greatly in demand 
(looght aZterl ioat now. 

Ok deuakd— when aahbd for. 

P. 

He emit me a bill paysUe on de< 
mand (alien presented at the proper 
time). 

Depend.—D epend upon it 
—yon may be certain; I 
aasnre yon. C. 

‘*H to," returned he, “depend 
upon It you shall feel the effects of 
this insolenoe.”— Goldsmith. 

Deuce. —Play the deuce with 
-^disorfiranize; ruin. S. Deuce 
was a daemon among the Bri* 
gantes, a tribe of the early 
il^ltons. 

“Yonder Is the Inn,” he exclaimed, 
“a handsome house enough, one 
must allow, and standing In gulte a 
little park of Its own; out for all 
that I nave a presentiment that the 
cooking will play the deuce with 
(completely spoil) my digestion, and 
ilmt we shall be poisoned with bad 
wina"— James Pays. 


Deus. — Deus ex machina —an 
unexpected deliverer or helper, 
who comes just at the very 
time of danger or difficulty. 
P. Latin. The phrase is a 
classical one, and alludes to 
the supernatural doliveranco 
of heroes on the Homan stage 
by the descent of a god, by 
meohanioal contrivance, who 
bo^ them off In safety. 

t^ere. In this casa were we to 
took for the detu ex machind who 
Should fulfil the father’s vow and 
sever the daughj^s chains by one 
happy stroke I— w. K Noaais. 


Devil. -- The devil’s advo¬ 
cate— the person in an eocle- 
siastioai assembly^ who had 
the ungracious office of op- 
poBlDg the canonization of 
some saint. P. The- Latin 
fonn of the word Is advooaUus 
diaboK, The advoceztus diabdi 
tried to throw doubt on the 
sanctity a&d miraculous powers 
of the iwoposed saint. In the 
following extract deva’s od- 


vocate (Edgnifles “ one who tries 
to prove the existence un¬ 
pleasant qualities ”:— 

Mill was one of the sternest and 
most rigid rapresentaUves of that 
northern race i^ich, no^uistand' 
Ing the very different qualities which 
nuuce It illustrious, has so continued 
to retain its conventional reputation 
for harshness and ooldness that we 
are almost forced to believe there 
must be some tratii In the imputa¬ 
tion. There would be so If the 
devil’s advocate could produce many 
such men as James to counter* 
balance Scott and Maokintosh as 
specimens of ^ character of theh: 
counbymea'-jlaa. OLiraANT. 


Devil, take the hindmost— 
the one who is last must 
suffer. C. 

Mr. E^es was very averse to the 
whole thmiy of competition. The 
“devil take the hindmost” scheme 
he called it, and would then goon to 
explain that hindmost candidates 
were often the best gentlemen, and 
that in this wjw, the devil got the 
hindmost— A. Trollope. 

Away we went “Pug” ahead, 
“Growler" and ^Ctoyliw’’ scarce 
twenty yards from his bruslLand 
the devil take the hindmost well, 
of course we made sure of catebi^ 
him in about a hundred yarda—0. 
Reade. 


The devil to pay— a heavy 
sum to pay back; very 
serious consequences. F. 

And now Tom is come back, and 
there will be the devil to pay.— 
Sebant 

“ Thera wlU be the devil to pay at 
the hall,”sidd Paston. “You don’t 
pump out a mine for a trifle, and 
with all that building on hand.”— 
Mrs. £. Lysn Linton. 


Devil’s luck— great good for¬ 
tune ; astonishing luck. F. 

Mark my words. Gride i you wont 
have to pay hisiannulty very long. 
You have the devil’s luck in bargains 
always.—DrcKENja 


The devil. A phrase used to 
contradict a statement that 
has ju^ been made, or to 
express dissent frbm it. S. 

"I’m Pad^l^flk.and it’s meself 
(myself) will sell the baste (beast) fur 
twelve pomula and divil a ha’penny 


less ” (not 

gim).—C.I_ 

Thedsyllirasslc 
would jMt 



Ifpenny under that 
the devil a monk 
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Tbe dfiil sol well, tbe devil» noonk 
wMhe. ^idUhvmg. 

J^.-'Tfae devil, being ■!<», re* 

K Ivm to become a m(m£ but when 
! recovered he wm anything bnt a 
mo^ • 


A DBVH. OF A t em per —a very 
bad temper, F. 

Mm Churchill had no more heart 
than a stone to people in general, 
and a devil of a temper (very bad 
temper).— Hiss Austen. 


Betwbwn the devil and the 
DEEP SKA—between two mena¬ 
cing dangers. P. 

Bnperfs ppaltion was deepeiatei 
his mends bad forsaken him; he 
was caught between the devil and 
the deep sea.—Gentlman'a ataaozine, 
1888 . 


To WHIP THE DEVIL ROUND THE 
POST —to evade rules or pro¬ 
visions. C. 

It is asserted, indeed, in some 
quarters that the devil might be 
whipped round the Tientsin Con¬ 
vention (proviBlooa of the Tientsin 
Convention might be evaded) by 
persuading Korea to cede the Nan- 
now group to China.—Japan Mail, 
IBST. 


Devil - may - care — reckless ; 
heedless. C. 

1 once had the bonourof being on 
intimate terms with a mute, who, in 
private life and off duty, <«as as 
comical and Jocose a little fellow as 
ever chlrpeo out a devil-may-care 
(reckless) song.—D ickens. 

Give the devil hm due —^allow 
even the worst man credit for 
what be does well. P. 

Arthur Brooke was a straight¬ 
forward and just young fellow; no 
respecter of persons, and always 
anilpns to give the devil his due.— 
W. £. Noaaia 

To BEAT THE DEVIL’S TATTOO 

—to drum ^th the fingers 
on a window or a table. 
P. See Tattoo. 

Diamond. — A bough dia¬ 
mond— -a person with an un¬ 
attractive exterior who pos- 
B^sos good qualities of mind 
and heart. C. 

As for WaniuKton. that rough 
^ diamcmd had%t £d%e ^lish^ 
unOng master, and he did not 
know how to iwtK.—T hackeray. 


Diamond out DiAMOND-ngplmuBe 
used when one abarp. person 
outwits another. P. 

The Irish leaders m 
idevear men, and hitherto ItngliSb 
admlnlstraton 
with them in a 
witted way. Blr 



the credit of this diamcnc 
diamond mova—iSt.ifft«Ireto« CVi 
18 N. * 

Notwithstanding their dlfferonoe 
of years, our pair are playlnga 
veiy common in society, 
diamond out diamond. — 

W H V te-Mblvillb, 
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Dickens. —What the diorene 
—what the devil. S. A strong 
form of WHAT. 

I cannot tell what the dickens his 
name is.—S hakbspbarb. 

Why the dickens don’t these people 
go to bed ?—W. E. Nonaia 


Dickey. — All dickey with 
ANY ONE—a hopeless case for 
any one ; no chance of saving 
him. S. 

Here a monk . .. 

Soba out as he points to the corpse 
on the floor, 

"TJs all dickey with poor Father 
Dick—he's no more.”—B arham. 


Dio. — The die ib thrown or 
CAST—the decision is made; 
the decisive step Is taken. 
P. 

At all events, what use was there 
In delaying? The die was thrown, 
and now or to-monow the issue musk 
be the same.— Thackeray. 

To DIB BY INCHES —^to die slowly; 
to waste away slowly but 
steadily. P. 

At the time, a sudden death always 
seems something strange and hor¬ 
rible, like a murder; altnongb prob¬ 
ably most of ns. If we oouldTchoose, 
would rather beklUedat a blow than 
die by inches.—W. £. NoRRia 

Dine. — Tl) dine off— to make 
to serve for dinner. P. 

Sir PUL though he dined off boiled 
mutton, had always three footmen 
to serve iL—TfiAOKBRAY. 

A DiNKR-otJT—a man who gener* 
ally dines with frienda. F. 

To dine with Democbitub— 
to be cheated out of one’s 
dinner. P. 
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To DIME WITH Sro Thomas 
Gresham —to go without a 
dinner. F. The London Ex’ 
change was founded by Sir 
Thomas Gresham, a merchant 
In Qoeen Elizabeth’s time, 
who gave his name to Gres¬ 
ham's Law ” in political 
economy. .The Exchange was 
a favourite lounging-plaoe for 
penniless men. 

To DINE WITH Duke Humphrey 
—to get no dinner at all. C. 
Some gentlemen wore visiting 
the tomb of Duke Humphrey 
of Gloucester, and one of the 
party was by accident shut 
In the abbey. His where¬ 
abouts remained undiscovered 
until the party had risen 
from dinner. The poor fellow 
had been with Duke Hum¬ 
phrey, and had got no dinner 
at all—hence the phrase. 

As for the duke in the family, I 
hope ft will not be Duke Humphrey, 
ana that Trip will not be Invited to 
dine with him.—S Babjnq-Gouli). 

To DINE WITH Mohammed — to 
die. P. 

To DINK WITH THE CROSS-LEGGED 
KNIGHTS —to have no dinner 
to go to. P. A London 
phra^ 

Dip.— To DTP IN GALL— to make 
very bitter. P. 

Tbs famous Shakespearian critic 
Malone was the object of his special 
aversion, which was mo^ cordially 
reciprocated, and often had they 
transfixed one another with pens 
dipped In sail (full of rancour).— 
James Payn. 

Dipt.— Dirt cheap —at an ex¬ 
cessively low price. F. 

Thirty pounds a ^'^k. It*s too 
cheap, Johnson; it’s dirt cheap.— 
DioxiSNa 

To BAT DIRT —to submit to 
insult. C. 

Though they bow before a calf, is 
it not a golden one? though they eat 
dirt, is It not dressed by a Pranch 
eookf—Q. J. Whyte-Melville. 

Dlsoount.— At a discount— 
(a) not in demand; not 


Divtoe 

valued highly; unpopular. 
P. 

There can be no doubt that the 
old-fashioned ideas of English policy 
in the East ara at a disoonnt.— 
ForUiighHv Betnew, 1887. 

— (b) sold at less than the 
market value. P. 

Watch-guards and toasting-forks 
were alike at a discount 

Dispose. —To DISPOSE of — 
(a) to get rid of : to free one¬ 
self from. P. 

But Wilkes had still to be disposed 
of —Percy Fitzgerald. 

The many things he had had to 
think of lately pawed before him in 
the music, not as olalming bis atten¬ 
tion over a(^n, or as like!^ eveimore 
to occupy it, but as neacefnlhr dis¬ 
posed oi and gone.— Diokems. 

■ ( 6) to sell. C. 

Madam is ready to dispose of her 
horse and carriage if a good price is 
offered. 

DItoh.—To DIE IN THE LAST 
DITCH —to resist to the ut¬ 
termost ; to make a desperate 
resistance. P. 

Ditto. — To BAT DITTO TO — 
to acquiesce in; to accept 
the conclusions or arrange¬ 
ments of others. C. 

Dr, Lavergne was a convinoed Be- 
pubUcan: nis wife’s con^otlons 
resemblea those of the wise and 
unassuming politician who was 
content to say ditto to Mr. Burke.— 
W. £. Norris. 

Divine. — Divine right of 
KINGS — a theory, first ex¬ 
plicitly held by James I. of 
England, that the king is 
above the law, and answer- 
able for his actions to no one. 
P. See Macaftlay’s Hidory of 
England, Introduction. 

May you, my Cam and Iris, preach 

, it lon g , 

" The right divine of kings to govern 

wrong."—P ope. 

While praachers who held the 
divine right of kings m^e the 
churches of Paris ring with decla¬ 
mations in favour of democracy 
rather than submit to the heretic 
dog of a B^amois,. . . Henry bora 
both parties In huid till he was con¬ 
vinced that oi^one course of action 
could pessimy combine his own 
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interests and those of France.— 

J. R. Lowkjll. 

Dixie. —Dixie’s land —a land 
of plenty and happiu^e, cele¬ 
brated ta negro songs. Dixie 
was a planter in Manhattan 
Island, who removed his 
slaves to one of the Sonthern 
States, where they had less 
to eat and more to do, and 
therefore sighed for their old 
home. 

In Dixie's land I take my stand. 

I’ll live and die for Dixie. 

—FojnUar Sono. 

Do. —To DO Di>—(a) to make 
tidy. F. 

*' But who Is to do up your room 
every day?" asked Violet.—B emant. 

" I could almost fancy it was thirty 
years back, and 1 was a little ^rl at 
home, looking at Judith as she sat 
at her work, after she'd done ttie 
house up (set the house in order) 

—Gkorqk Eliot. 

-(fe) to min ; to make bank¬ 
rupt. C. 

He observed that there was a 
pleasure in doing up a debtor which 
none but a creditor could know.— 
Mauia Edgeworth. 

- -(,c) to weary. F. 

The widow felt quite done up 
(fatigued) after her long walk 

To DO AWAY WITH—to pcmove ; 
to get rid of. P. 

Delightful Mrs Jordan, whose 
voice aid away with (banished) the 
(ares of the whole house before they 
saw her come in.— Jakes Patn. 

To DO FOB A MAN—^to min him. 

F. 

No, you’re done for (you are 
ruined): you are up a tree, you may 
depend (be certain); pride must fall 
Yonr town is like a ball-room after 
a dance.—H asiborton. 

Do TELL—^you astonish me. A 
familiar American phrase. 

“A dressmaker I ” cried her lady¬ 
ship. teU (that’s stranae). 1 
was In that line myself before I 
married.”—B xsant. 

To HAVE TO bo WITH—to be 
interested in; to have busi¬ 
ness with. P. 

We have, h#wever. to do with (our 
business la with) only one pair who 
were sttUng togeth^Am the banks 
opposite Tmity.—B eBant. 


Do^Aor 

To DO (WELL) BY —to bfihavo 
(well) towards. O. 

One does as one is done by.—W k. 
Black. 

After administering such a soold- 
ing as naturally flowed from her 
anxiety to do well by (behave well to) 
her husband's niece—who hod no 
mother of her own to scold her. 
poor thing .'—she would often confess 
to her h^band. when they were safe 
out of hearing, that she flrmly be¬ 
lieved "thenaughtier the little hussy 
behaved, the prettier she looked."- 
George Eliot. 

Well-to-do— in comfortable olr- 
cumstaDces. P. 

He's growing up fast now, and I am 
pretty well-to-do (In fairly good clr* 
cumstances).- Ualibu&ton. t 

To DO A PEBSON BBOWN —to 
deceive him completely; to 
hoodwink him. S. 

Not knowing what to do, I thought 
I’d hasten hack to town. 

And beg our own Lord Mayor to 
catch the boy who’d “done me 
brown-"— Baku AM. 

To DO A PEBSON IN THB EYE— 
to cheat him. S. 

The Jockey did your friend in the 
eye over that horse 
A'xp.—The jockey cheated your 
friend with that horse. 

DOOtOP. — To PUT THE DOOTOB 
ON A MAN—to cheat him. F. 

Perhaps ways and means may be 
found to put the doctor upon the old 
prig.— Tom Brown. 

DOCTORS* Commons —the Gov¬ 
ernment office in London 
where wills are kept and mar¬ 
riages registered. So called 
because the Doctors of Civil 
Law were required to dine 
together (bold their commoa 
meal) four days In each term, 
called “ eating their terms.** 
P. • 

Bhe had a superstitious kind of 
notion that she would do better in a 
future state if she had been recog¬ 
nized by the social law In this, and 
that the power of Doctors’ Ckmimons 
extended beyond the ofBce of the 
registrar-general.— Mbs. E. > Lvns 

lilNTOS. 

Doctors differ or dibaqbee — 
there exists a grave difference 
of opinion. 0. A pbraw In 
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common use* emplosred some* 
wbat plaTfullF* 

me 


Bat. 


differed In their 


metepoTtloe (there wm a difference 
of wtnlon r^ardlng the me^ 
pbjrmee ol me qneetlon). — H 

ffeoide, when dootore 
aieegreer-Popx. 

Doe* —Dob. See John Doe. 


Dc»ir«— Tbb dog of Montabois 
—a dog whose master was 
elaini and which showed won- 
dorfol intelligence and ferocity 
in its behaviour to the 
murderer. Its name was 
. Dragon; its master’s name 
was Captain Anbri de Mont* 
dldier. The murderer’s name 
was Hichard Maoalre. 

No doubt Diosenes is there, and no 
doabt Toots DU reuon to observe 
him: for he comet straightway at 
Mr. Toots’s lUB, and tumbles over 
hlmsMf in tbe desperation wl th which 
be makes at him. like a very dog of 
Monts^gls.—DiOEKNa 


A 


DOO-IN-THE-MANOER—a selflsh 
man, who refuses to allow 
his neighbour to enjoy even 
what he himself has no use 


for. P. Used as an adjec* 
tlv© — “ a dog-in-the-manger 
oQurse of oonduot.” 

A dog lay In a manger, and by bis 
growling and snapping i>revented 
the oxen from eating tbe nay which 
hi^ been placed for them. “What a 
eelnsh dog l ” eald one of them to his 
companions. “He cannot eat the 
1^ nlmsMf, and yet refuses to allow 
m<Me to eat who can.”—JSsoj/s 

“ 1 suppose It Is wrong and ralflah.* 
he said. “I suppose 1 am a dog in a 
sunger.”—A Troi.lopx. 


To Doa-BAB A BOOK —to tum 
down the comers its pages 
so that they resemble a dog’s 
ears. P. 

ffhey are quite young girls, who 
blot their books, dog-ear their dlo- 
tionanei. mMe grimy their gram¬ 
mars, smd vie -mtix each other in 
oommittteg jnst aa many faults u 
can poeHjw be n^e in a given 
number of W(»dB.->BK8ANT. 

A DOO-IN-A-BLANKBT —a kind 
of pptdding made of dough and 


suet, and enclosing jam. O* 
Also called ralifpoly. 

We bad rcNiet beef to dinner, f(d- 
lowed by m Indigestible mannalade 
dpg-ln-a't^nksi (roly-poly flued with 
orange jam). 

Doo CHEAP —very cheap. F. A 
corruption of pod-cftcpe, a 
good bargain. 

You got the fowls dctt cheap at a 
dollar forty the dosen fremarkaw 
cheap at one dollar forty cents m 
the dosen). 

Dog’s nose— a drink composed 
ol gin and beer. S, 


The dogs of wab—^ famine, 
sword, and fire. P. 

And Cassar’s spirit, ranging for 


With aIc by his side, come hot from 
hell. 

Shall In these confines, with a 
monarch’s voice. 

Cry. ’’Havoc,” and let slip the dogs 
of War.-^HAKKSFXABE. 

Jvoie.—AW is the goddess of re¬ 
venge. To cry “Havoc" signifies 
“ to order slaughter without mercy.” 


To GO TO THE DOGS—tO gO tO 
ruin. C. 

One candidate chap says, “ Fellow- 
citizens. this country is going to 
the dogs (to destruction) hand over 
hand” Tat a rapid rate). 


To XJEllD THE LIFE OF A DOG OT 

A dog’s life— to i>as8 a 
miserable existence. C. 

I am afraid I led that boy a dog's 
life (mode that boy's existence miser- 



EvEBY DOO HAS HIS DAT—^tbe 

poriod ot enjojpnent allowed 
to any creatiire Is a short one. 
C. 

“Let Hercules Mmself do what he 
may, 

The cat wlU mew, and dog will have 
his day.” 

—SliAKBaFBARa; 

And, Mr. Greasrek 1 am sorry for 
you—you are out of luck—but every 
dog hu hisdaytthe period of success 
and prosperity granted to each of us 
soon passes away). 4 rC. Bkade. 

Fonuna was ever accounted lu- 
cousEtant, and each dog has Imt his 
day.'-^AJH.YXJC. 
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XtolM 


X>oo liATm—4k debiuted medieyal 
fona ot Latin, used by phy* 
flioians, lawyers, and others, 
to whom ttw lanflrnage was 



Ome 4 . BOO A?7 nx name akd 
HANG HIM—when a person’s 
reputation is bad, all his 
actions, even though well- 
Intontioned, are viewed with 
suspicion. It is better to get 
rid alt<^ther of a man who 
has lost his good name, erist- 
ence being thenceforth a bur¬ 


den to him. O. 

You may say what you like in your 
kindness and generosity—it is a case 
of “givea doK an ill name and hang 
him. The omy question is whether 
you are to be condemned with the 
dog that has been Justly regarded 
as a ne’er-dp-well till he has been 
branded with an aocusatton of theft 
—SJabah Tmxeb. 


Doloe. — Dolc?e par niente— 
sweet do nothing, or Idleness. 
C. Italian. : 

The charms of the Italian climate, 
the attractions of the too facile 
Italian beauties, purposely thrown 
in his way, and the seductive dolce 
far v/iente sort of life Fruois so 
readily fell into, were fatal to his 
military ardour.— Ladv J ackson. 


Don’t.—D on't you know f — 
a phrase freauently inserted 
In conversation, sometimes 
apologetically, sometimes to 
secure the better attention of 
the listener.^ 

" Oh, you don* know what Brighton 
isat this time Of year,” saidMr.Tom. 
"All the resident people like our* 
selves keep open house, don’t you 
JtuowT and very glad to.’’— wm. 
BliACK. 


I>CW>F, — ^To LAX AT one’s DOOR 
—to hharge one with. P. 

A great many faults may be laid at 
their door, but they are not fal^ to 
be charged with ncklenesa.—X B. 

,, 'XjOWBIjL ^ 

. I BUk^the best of a bad case, and 
laialiBU at my lady'stdoortiatU^ 


utad it 1 ^ to 
nothke her.—: 


mlskeaiL f(Hr 1 did 
KZA Itooiirowrth 


Next poor to anitwpw— 

approaching closely bo P« 

door to Jdoaely resetnues) a toilinul. 
—L’Bbt&avob. 


Doihmm.'^A Dorcas socMT 
—a woman’s association tor 
providing poor people with 
clothing. P. It receive the 
name from Dorcas, or Tabitha, 
who made clothes for the poor 


(Aots iz. 39). 

About a year ago the ladles of the 
Dorcas society at our church made 
upalargequantityofsblrts, trousers, 
and so^ —Max Adbuer. 


Dot. —Dot Ind carry one— 
liregalEU'ly ; spasmodically. 
F. 

I was not new to violmt death. I 
have served His Koyal Hlglmesstoe 
Duke of Cumberland, and got a 
wound at Fontenoy; but 1 know my 

S nlse went dot and carry one,— 
» L. Stkvbnson. 


Double.—To TAKE A DOUBLE- 
FIRST —to pass for a degree at 
Oxford with the highest hon¬ 
ours in two schools or depart¬ 
ments. P. 

For instance, though I firmly be¬ 
lieve that you could at the present 
moment take a double-first at the 
university, your knowledge of Eng¬ 
lish literature Is almost nif.—H. xL 
Hagoard. 

A DOUBLE ENTENDBB—a remark 
covering a concealed meaning, 
which has generally a quesUon- 
able reference. C. French. 

An agreeable old gentleman, who 
did not oeheve in anything particu¬ 
lar, and had a oeitain prodlvity 
toward double entendret. — Bhoda 
BROC aETOX. 

The double ukbb—^ the >>oame 
given in Lloyd’s publications 
to thp record of losses and 
accidents. C. 

One morning the tubsorlben were 
rtodlng the^* double lines, and 
among the losses was the toM 
wreck of this identical ship.—Ola 
and New London. 

Double or quitb. When two 
persona have been playing tor 
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a stake, the loser or the winner 
may give a second challenge 
for the same amount. The 
result of the second venture 
cither leaves the loser twice 
as badly off as before, or makes 
both parties oven. In maldng 
this second challenge the phrase 
“ double or quits ” is used. 

Double • dealing — duplicity ; 
trickery. P. 

This young lady was quite above 
all double - dealing; she had no 
mental reservatlou.—MAKiA Edqe- 

WOBTH. 

Down* —To BE DOWN UPON A 
PEBSON—to reprove or find 
fault with him. F. 

PoorBuswell! his appearance isn’t 
aristocratic, I admit, and Mrs. Green¬ 
wood was rather down ujpon me for 
asking him here.—Good ff'nrds, 1887. 

Down on their luck — (a) in 
an evil plight; very un¬ 
fortunate. F. 

I wouldn’t turn you away, Alan, 
il you were down on your luck.— 

R. L. Stevenson. 

• • (b) In low spirits. F. 

The order for their execution ar¬ 
rived, and they were down upon 
their luck terribly.—C. Beadk. 

Down in the mouth —dis¬ 
pirited: sad. F. 

Well. I felt proper (very) sorry for 
him, for he was a very clever naan, 
and looked cut up dreadfully, and 
amazin' (exceedingly) down in the 
mouth (melancholy).—H aliburton. 

Downy. —To do the downy 
—^to lie in bed ; to sloop. S. 

And then, being well up. you see, 

It was uo use doing the downy again, 
so It was just as well to make one’s 
twilight (toilet) and go to chapel.— 
Veraant Green, ch. vli. 

Dozen. — A baker’s dozen— 
thlrtoen. Formerly bakers 
gave an extra loaf, or bun 
with every dozen sold to 
cnstomers. P. Giving a man 
a baker’s dozen is a slang 
expression for “ giving him 
an extra sound beating." 

Dpa^.— To DRAG IN BY THE 
HEAD AND SHOULDERS—^to In¬ 
troduce abruptly and without 
sufficient cause. C. 


J}rmw 

We hare enough to do to thinic 
of ourselves in these da378. without 
dragging In the absent bf the bead 
ana shoulders. — Florence Map .. 

BYAT. „ 

Dpdgron. — Dragons’ teeth— 
things which bring future 
destruction. P. Cadmus, the 
founder of Thebes, suooc^ed 
in killing a redoubtable 
dragon, by Athene’s aid, and 
sowed its teeth In the plain. 
From these teeth sprang up 
armed men, who killed each 
other, all except five, the an¬ 
cestors of the Thebans. 

French Clinton plunged headlong 
into the abyss, ana orders went forth 
like BO many dragons' teeth eown by 
a ftnancial Cadmus.— Mrs. E. Lynn 
Linton. 

Draw. —To draw on—^ to ap¬ 
proach (of time). P. 

And so the time of departure drew 
on rapidly.— Dickens. 

To draw rein— to stop; to 
check one’s course. P. A 
phrase used In riding and 
driving. 

Lanfrey drew rein at the door — 
Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. 

To DRAW UP— to stop ; to come 
to a halt. P. Almost the 
same as to draw rein. There 
is the notion of gradual 
slackening of motion, as in a 
railway train approaching a 
station. 

The soldier, who conducted the 
bagrage-cart In which she was, drew 
up to (stopped at) the first amongst 
a row of miserable cabins that were 
by the roadside. 

To draw the mnb somewhere 
—to refuse to %iove outside 
of a certain limit of conduct; 
to impose an arbitrary re¬ 
striction on one’s behaviour 
from fear pf going too far. C. 

On the principle of *' doing at Tur¬ 
key aa the Turkeys do" we should 
even haveriddendonkeyson the sand 
if 1 had not put a firm veto ou it, say¬ 
ing, " We must draw the line some¬ 
where."— Bimgh, 1B86. 

To DRAW A PERSON OUT— ^tO lead 
a person • to express his real 
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opinione or show his real 
charaoter. P. 

There are many subjeota on which 
I Bhon^ like to draw him out (Induce 
him to speak nls m^d free^).-~ 
Haijbcrton. 

He recollected that Hiss Nturent 
had told him that this younit lady 
had no common chapter; and ne* 
gleotiuK his move at chess, he looked 
up at Miss Nugent, as much as to 
say, “Draw her out, pray.”— Maria 
Eikikworth. 


To DRAW THE WOOL OVER—tO 
hoodwink ; to deceive. C. 

Sir Henry was the fortunate pos¬ 
sessor of what Pat was pleased to 
call “a nast]^ glittering eve,” and 
over that eye Fat donbted his ability 
to draw the wool as he had done over 
Celtic orbs.— O. Reaj>e. 

£xp.—Pat doubt^ his ability to 
decei ve Sir Henry as he had deceived 
his Irish friends. 

A DRAWN QAME—a game in 
which neither party wins. P. 

If we make a drawn game of It, 
every British heart most tremble.— 
ADDIBOK. 


To DRAW IT MILD —(o) to refrain 
from exfi^eration. F. 

But what I mean, 

Fortification—haw '—in Indian Ink, 
That sort of thing; and though I 
draw It mild, 

Yet that—haw I haw that may be 
called my/nrtc.—G J. Ca\ > i y. 


—(b) to refrain from excess; 
to be moderate. F. 

“ I say," interposed John Browdie, 
nettled by these accumulated attacks 
on his wife, “dra' it mild, dra' it 
mild.”—DiOKKNa 


Dpee. — To DBBB one’s weird 
—^to submit to one’s fate. 
Scotch. 

Nevertheless, French must dree 
his weird as a brave man should; 
and having (Hawn his lot from the 
hands of fate, he must obey the 
mandate written on the card.— Mrs. 
£. Lynn Linton. 


Dpesflk—T he dress circle — 
that part of a place of enter¬ 
tainment which is set apart 
for the upper classes who 
oome in evening drras. P. 


Drive. — Tc^ drive at any¬ 
thing— to speak with a cer¬ 
tain end In view. • F. 


Drug' 

“What are you driving atf” (what 
is your Intention In speaking as you 
do) he went on. “ I show you a bit 
of my hand (a part of my scheme), 
and you begin talking round and 
round " (ambiguously).— Besant. 

Drop. —To DROP IN—to pay 
an informal visit. C. 

If he could drop In (visit us fai a 
friendly way) on Sunday week, he 
might go home the wiser.— Black- 

MORE. 

To DROP OFF— (a) to fall asleep. 
F. 

Every time I dropped off (fell 
asleep) for a moment, a new noise 
awoke me.— Mark Twain. 

-(6) to leave (In a qniet way); 

to disappear. C. 

The matrons dropped off one by 
one, with the eiceuUon of six or 
eight particular friends, who had 
determined to atop all night —DroK- 
Em 

A DROP IN THE BUCKET—a COflr 
tribution scarcely worth men- 
tio^ng. P. 

Tm lack of good water was severely 
felt, but this was only a mere drop 
in the bucket (very small part) of 
their misfortunea 

To TAKE A DROP T<X> MUCH — tO 

get lntoxlcato(i. F. 

He used often to take a drop too 
much (be the worse for liquor). 

Dpown. — To DROWN THE 
MILLER—to mix water and 
spirits in so unequal pro¬ 
portions as to make the 
concoction unpalatable (from 
too much water). F. 

Dpownlngr* — Drowning men 

CATCH AT STRAWS. WhCU a 
man is in a desperate situation 
he seeks to save himself by 
every possible means, even 
when those which offer are 
ridioulously inadequate. P. 

EitheAiecausc drowning men will 
catch at straws, or because he bad 
really misplaced confidence In my 
abilities, this assurance seemed to 
comfort him a great deal—W. £. 
Norris. 

DPU^T.—A DRUG IN THE MARKET 

—an unsaleable commodity. 

P. 

Watch-guards and toasting-forks 
were alike at a discount, and singes 
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were « drag In the market (found no 
one to bu^hem).—DioEBNa 


Dpy. —A BTIWtINa OF THE DRY 
BONB0-*-R revlyal of life where 
aU ffeems dead. P. Biblical. 

' See Baek. xaxvli. 1-10. 

■ Every nation, when first it feels 
the stir and tonoh of a new life, will 
oommlt loUles and exceams: when 
that new life is felt in the body of 
litocature and art, the follies and 
ezoesses will be greater—not, of 
course, of such national mreatnese, 
but gK»ter oomparativmy—than 
when the dry bones of poutios are 
stirred.—remple Bar, 1887. 


Duolc..—To MAKE DUOKB AND 
DRAKES OP A PROPERTY—tO 

spend it foolishly. C. Mak¬ 
ing duoks and drakes is a 
game played with a flat piece 
of stone or metal, which, 
when flung with its broad 
surface almost parallel to 
smooth wa^, skips up and 
down like a bird. It would 
be foolish to use coins fih such 


a purpose. 

A fine thing for her, that was a 
poor girl without a farthing to her 
lortuna It’s well if she doesn’t 
make ducks and drakes of It (fool- 
lahly spend it) somehow.— Oeokub 
Euot. 


A LAME DUCK —a man who 
cannot pay his debts on the 
Stook Exchange. F. 

A DUCK’S BOO —nothing. S. A 
phrase used at schools and 
ooUeges when a batsman in a 
orioket-match scores 0. 

He got a duck's egg (no marks) at 
the last examination. 


0u1L“^Dull as ditch-water 
—^wholly uninteresting. F. 

What passed through his mind 
was something like the following: 
“HeiMoi 0 iKird! Dull as dit^- 
water! This is my only holiday, yet 
I don^ seem to enjoy it. "—S. War- 
REM. 


Dumb.—A DUMB Doo —a person 
• Who remains silent when he 


ought to speak out and pro¬ 
test. P. 

He will be i^zaid to tell thmn nn- 
paiatable trutos. The minister will 
be a dumb d(!tf (silent, when be 
should reprove them).— Haxjbur- 

TOtt. 


The Dumb Ox op Ooloonb — 
Thomas Aquinas <1224-1274), 
so oaQed fr^ his dreamy and 
taciturn dk^iositlon; Imown 
afterwards as the " Ange^ 
Doctor ” and the *’ Angel of 
the Bohools.** 

Dumps.— In the dumps — 
sulky; in a bad temper. F. 

Johnnie is In the damps (sulky), 
and won’t play wlfli the other boys. 

Dupanoe. — Durance vile — 
irksome Imprisonment C. A 
phrase generally used playfully. 
Found In a play of W. Ken- 
rlck's (1766). Burke uses the 
form vUe dimznoe in Tftot^fiUa 
on the Preaent Discontents 
(Bartlett’s Fam/Uiof Quota- 
Hons). 

In durance vile here must 1 wake 
and weep, 

And all my frowzy couch in sorrow 
steep.—B urns, 

If he gave them Into custody with 
the railway people he could prove 
nothing. They were two to one. 
They would not hesitate to swear 
hlacK was white, and they might 
easily turn the titles upon him, 
and perhaps succeed in transfendng 
him to durance vile instead of tham- 
selves.—O. J. WavrE-MixviixB. 

Dust. —To THROW DUST IN A 
MAN’S BYES—to try to load 
him astray. P. 

AU of theee knew whether Mr. 
John was launching thuttderbolts 
(uttering threats) or throwing dust 
(trying to deceive), and were well 
aware that he had quite taken up 
with the latter process in the Beckley 
case.-B lackuohr. 

He cared to say no more: he had 
thrown quite dust enough into honest 
Adam's eyes*(decelved ncmest Adam 
quite enough).—G ^roe £uot. 

To RAISE A DUST—^to moko a 
commotion. C. 

There was small reawn to raise 
such -a dust (cause such a disturb¬ 
ance) onfc at a lew indiscreet words. 
—Hacket. 

Dutch. —A Dutch auction— 
an auction where goods are 
started at an extravagantly 
high prioe^ and then gradually 
lowered in price until 
people show a willingness to 
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buy tbem.' O.^ A oommcm 
method <rf bnstitesB among 



travelit^ peddleis. 

kB) mre tliraya 
other In the 

__ . rSioh we are 

being brought down eurely, though 

S r a prohraoted prooess, to the aboli- 
on of eTei7 sort of guatifioatlon.— 
QotoWW HJcmi, in Contemporary 
JtevieWt ISW. 


Dutch oouhaoe —courage that 
resalts from indulgence in 
atrong drink. P. Probably 
the phraae arose from the 
extmiBtve use of Dutch gin, 
known as Hollands. 

We cannot Msily believe that re- 
fxaotocy patients are plied with 
spirits to idve them Dutch courage 
and induce them to undergo opera- 
tIona—Spocfator, December IT, 1887. 

You shall have some flss to give 
you Dutch courage — Bbsant. 


A Dutch, oonoert —a concert 
or mnsloal gathering at which 
each person sings his own 
song, without reforenoe to 
that of his neighbour. F. 


A DUTCH utiniuy* 

uncouth inoap- 

Yott look like a Dutch uwde sinoe 
you Kiaved. 

As win be seen from the 
above instances, the word 
Dutch is used somewhcit eon- 
temptuoualy to signify what 
is clumsy, foolish, or absurd. 
See Lowell's remarks in his 
essay On a Certain Condo- 
acension <n Foreijjnera (" My 
Study Windows," Oainelot 
Classics, pp. 67, 68). 

Dutohman. — Thekt I*m a 
Dutchman. A phrase used 
after a Buppositlon has heen 
made, in order to show its 
absurdity. 

“Tom," said the other doggedU'i 
“if there Is ae much kold on the 
ground of New South Wales as will 
make me a wedding-ring, I am a 
Dutchman.”—©. Rrade. 

There’s mettle In that lad, and if 
I can't lick him Into shape, Tm a 
Dutchman.— O. J. Whyts-Msi.- 
viixa. 


B,—E. AND O. E.—errors and 
oxniapions excepted. Often 
added to an account when 
printed. 

ESaP.—To ami ear— to listen. P* 

“Mr. Uttereon, sir, asking to see 
you," he caUed: and even as he did 
BO, ouee more violently signed to tbe 
larfyer to give ear—B. L. Steven¬ 
son. 

About one’s ears— in a con¬ 
fused heap; in a falling mass 
of ndn. O.^ 

Youll havcrthoBc universitleB of 
yours about yoor ears soon if you 
don’t consent to take a lesson from 
OemMiy.—A TaoUiOPE. 

To KST BT THE EARS—to caUSe 
a quaEreL C, 

lUttle thought when 1 ran in with 
Miss Berry's good news that it would 
have the eff^ of setting us all by 
the ears icansing us all to quarrel).— 
A KxaRV. 

The eabI —quarreUing. C. 

Take any two men that are the 
ears iquucRdliiigle they opisl^te 


all they hear of each other, impute 
all sorts of unworthy motives, and 
misconstrue every act—H aubur- 

TON. 

Little pitchers have long 
EARS. See Pitcher. 

Base. —At ease in one's inn 
—thoroughly at home and com¬ 
fortable. P. An old-fashioned 

S hrase. 

hall 1 not take Qdne ease in mine 
inn 7 

— Shaksspbarb ; 1 Htwry IV. 

On ordinary occasions he was 
diffident and even awkward In his 
mannersLbnt here he was “at ease 
in his liA," and felt called upon to 
show his manhood and enact the ex¬ 
perienced travidler.—W asbunotok 
Irvino. rm 

Standino at base— a mUitary ^ 
posture, which gives rest to 
the legs. P. 

Bo the ladles sat in a drole, and 
the gentlemen stood at, ease, tired 
01 ^ bmore tbe olcMe of the evening. 
—Boride Maffoz/imei Marth IMS. 
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III at base —^In an nniitilet 
state; restloss. P. 

fiat the ceneral is ill at ease; be 
cannot get that infernal anonvnaouB 
letter out of his head —G. J. W h vte- 

Ease heb —tho command given 
when tlie engines of a steamor 
are to be reduced in speed ; 
generally followed by tho 
order, “ Stop her." P. 

To EASE AWAY A HOPE — lo 
Blacken it gradually. P. 

Elaay.—E asy come, easy oo 
—what is gained without 
dIfQculty la resigned or spent 
without much thought. C. 

El&t.—To BAT one’s words— 
to take back what one has 
said; to retract assertions 
too boldly made. C. 

“ I will swear by It (my sword) that 
you love me; and I will make him 
eat it that says I love not you ” 

"Will you not eat your word?” 
(repent of what you have said).— 
Shakkspeare. 

"That’s a tlrst-rate notion, 1 must 
say!" exclaimed Mr. Hobday. " I’m 
to be^n by eating my words and 
marrying my daughter to a man 
whom I said she shouldn’t marry.”— 
W. E. Norrih. 

To EAT FOR THE BAR—to pre¬ 
pare oneself to be-a barrister. 
C. Those studying for on- 
tranoe to tho bar are required 
to be present at a certain 
number of dinners In the Tem¬ 
ple or in Gray’s Inn. 

If you bind him with leading- 
strings at college, he will break 
loose while eating for the bar in 
London.— A. Trollope. 

To BAT OUT one’s HEART—tO 

, suffer Intensely from dis¬ 
appointment and jpreed in- 
aoUvlty. O. 

She withdrew, covered with morti¬ 
fication, to hide her head and eat 
out her heart in the privacy of her 
own uncomfortable hoxa^.-OmtU- 
titan's Moffcusine, 1888. 

To BAT THK AIR —^to be deluded 
with hopes. P. 

1 eat theair (am deluded with false 
hopes) promise-crammed.—S hake¬ 
speare. 
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Boho,-—To THE EGBo—vehe¬ 
mently ; enthusiastioolly. P. 

When our phlloeophical Liberal 
friends say that by universal suffrage, 
public mmtings, Churoh disestab¬ 
lishment, marrying one's decnased 
wife's sister, secular schools, indus¬ 
trial development, man can very 
well live; and that if he studies the 
writing, say, of Mr. Herbert Spencer 
into the bargain, be will be perfect 
. . . the masses, far froni checking 
them, are disporcd to applaud them 
to the eoho.—M. Arnold. 

BJdcre.—To play with edge- 
tools— to sport with what is 
dangerous. P. 

You jest; ill jesting with edge- 
tools (on dangerous subjects). — 
Tennyson, 

To SET THE TEETH ON EDGE — 
to cause unpleasant sensa¬ 
tions. P. 

I had rather hear a brazen canstick 
turned, 

Or a dry wheel grate on the axle- 
tree; 

And tiiat would set my teeth nothing 
on edge, 

Nothing BO much as mincing poetry. 

Shakespeare. 

EeL —To GET USED TO ANY¬ 
THING, LIKE AN BEL TO SKIN¬ 
NING. A sarcastic phrase, 
used of any painful experlenoe 
which is repeated. C. 

It ain’t always pleasant to turn out 
for morning chapel, is it, Gig-lamps? 
But it's just like the eels with their 
skinning—it goes against the grain 
at first, out you soon get used to it. 
—Verdant Orxen, ch. vil. 

Effect. — In effect — really ; 
actually. P. 

To say of a celebrated piece that 
there are faults In It is. In effect 
(really), to say that the author of it 
is a man.— Addison. 

To TAKE EPFEOT^to oiJorate ; 
to act as intended. P. 

The medicine took effe<^, and the 
patient fell into a sound sleep. 

Bgg .—To EGO ON —to urge; 
to incite. P. 

She would then be In a better posi¬ 
tion to Mdge how far It was the girl’s 
own doiufL and how far she had been 
egged on to it by others.—Aftirray’s 
Magazine, 1887. • 

As BURE AS EGGS IS EGGS— 

oertalnlyp assuredly. S. Per- 
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haps a oorrnptlQa of ** As sure 
as X is *”—a dictpm in 
logic. 

And the bishop said, Bure as eggs 
is eg^ this here is the bold Turpin." 

—DlCKBNa • 

To BAVB ALL ONE'S BOOS IN 
ONE BASKET—to tisk all one’s 
goods In the samo venture; 
to have everything dependent 
on the security of one particular 
thing or one particular under¬ 
taking. C. 

I know your happiness depends on 
her. All jrour egj^ are in that one 
basket.—€. Be a dr. 


enough square miles of earth for 
elbow-room.—J. R. Lowell. 

Out XT ELBOWS — shabbily 
dressed; wearing ragged 

clothes. C. 

When aman's getting outat elbows 
(dress beconies shabbyl nobody will 
believe In him.—G eobqe Eliot. 

Elephant. — To have been 
THE elephant —to be ac¬ 
quainted with all the latest 
movements; to be knowing. 
S. 

He la ouite well able to take care 
of bimaelf; he bas seen the elephant 
(Is a crafty fellow). 


A BAD EOG—a worthless fellow. 

S. 

The parson's eldest son is a bad 
egg (worthless fellow). 

El Dorado. —an El Dorado 
—a golden land ; a country 
full of gold and gems. P. 
The expression is a .Spanish 
one, and la generally associated 
with the discoveries Spanish 
adventurers made in the hf- 
toonth and sixteenth centuries. 

The whole comedy Is a sort of El 
Dorado of wit.— T. Mooke. 

' These public readings have proved 
an El Dorado (a mine of weuth) to 
the novelist, and form a new feature 
in the modem literary lif - Cluini- 
hvnft Cyclopcedia Englifik Litera¬ 
ture, 

“"Why, the dollars come in by 
handfuls, and silk’s as cheap as 
calico.” 

How could woman resist such an 
El Dorado? — G. J. Whvte-Mel* 
VILLB. 


Elbow.— Elbow-grease —hard 
scrubbing ; hard work. F. 

"Not at all, Mrs. Broughton ; suc¬ 
cess depends on elbow-grease. 

" On whaL Conway 
" On elbow-grease—hard work, that 
is; and I must work hard now if I 
mean to take advantage of to-day’s 
Bitting."—A. TaoLLOPE. 


Elbow-room—^ room In which 
to move easily; sufQclent 
space. F. 

“You will have elbow-room out 
here, eh?" said he. “You will not 
crowd your n^ghbours off the pave¬ 
ment."— Wm, Black. 

WhateveMhe result of the convul¬ 
sion whm first shocks were begln- 
Qlng to be felt, theje would ituT ba 


BlevAtion. — The elevation 
OP THE Host— the'part of the 
Mass in which the celebrant 
raises the coriisocrated wafer 
above his head to be adored 
by the people (Roman Catholic 
Church). 

Eleventh.—A t the eleventh 
houb — lust in time and no 
more. P. See the parable of 
the Labourers In the Vine¬ 
yard, Matt. XX. 1. 

Sir, have you no shame to come 
here at the eleventh hour among 
those who have borne the beat and 
burden of the day?—R. L. Steven¬ 
son. 

Embappas. — Embabras de 
BIOHEBSE— excess of material; 
the perplexity which arises 
from the difficulty of choice 
among very many things. P. 
French. 

“I wonder If anybody ever bad 
half so much to say before In a letter 
as I have to write to Jack,’* specu¬ 
lated Miss Gray, leaning forwanl on 
her crossed arms, and not knowing 
where to begin from sheer embarrat 
de nefuMe.-^ABAU Tytleb. 

En. — En rapport —in sympa¬ 
thetic connection. C. li«nch, 

You^prlmary obiect Is, by organis¬ 
ing your brotherhood aud putung it 
en rapport with the leaders of educa¬ 
tion ra this country, to secure for It 
increased rvepect.—Journal of Edu^ 
cation, 1888. 

En GABOON— as a bachelor; 
in bachelor's style. C. French. 

George came to dinner^ repast 
en flfarcoTi—with Captain Crawley.— 
Tbaojcsbav. 
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Bn a body* P. 

IVenoh. 

Tb«y Uwrafore turned to the 
tennieotoie m masse (In a body).— 
JfutfolkeU Rtoiew. 

Bjf aouTN—ln the course of the 
JOTUTi^. O. French. 

The PMipdaZe, en route from Japan 
for Aostnuiaand New Zealand pcra. 
was ohartered to load part cargo of 
coals for Hongkong u l dollar fio 
orats per ton.—JajMin Mail, 1887. 

Moreover, he had no intention of 
paying en route (until the dose).— 
Mae. K Ltnn Lintok. 

Bnd.— On snd —in suooeesion ; 
without a break. C. 

Peasants who have begun to save 
constant)^ continue the way of living 
we have described for years on end. 
—Spectator, 1887. 

To liAEB BOTH BNDB MBET—tO 
moke one'e income cover one’s 
expenditure; to keep out of 
debt P. 

Even Mr. Whichelo, the head clerk, 
whose children were often ailing, and 
who had a good deal of trouble to 
make ^th ends meet (keep out of 
debt with his small income), smiled 
benignly upon Kate. — Mrs. Oli- 
PHANT. 

No END OF A FELLOW—a Very 
flue fellow. S. 

Keats was no end of a fellow (a 
grand man).— Bxsanx 

Bnouflrh* — Enough and 
ENOUGH—^more than enough. 
P. 

The play has wit enough and 
enough.— Madamk D’Arblav. 

Enough is as good as a feast— 
what Is sufBcient servos the 
purpose as well as if there 
were an excess. O. 

The Koh-i-noor had got enough, 
which In most cases is more than as 
good as a feast—O. W. Holmks. 

Bntp*. — Entbb nous —"be¬ 
tween ourselves." LFsed when 
a oonfldential statement is 
made. P. French. 

SjUre woio. I protest I like my 
Lady Blarney vastly; so very oblig¬ 
ing Howevm, Miss Carolina Wll- 
belminaAmeUaSkeggBhas my warm 

1 hsart-^toLDSiEiTH. 

BSqual.—E qual to the occa¬ 
sion— not perplexed; able to 
P. 


Ml 

The "Baven,” howevm. Is more 
than egual to the occasion.—Eefto- 
burgh Hevieta, 1887. 

Ekrpplt. —Bspbit db roRPS-^ 
the declre to defend the 
institution or compmiy to 
which one belongs. P. Fi^ch. 

But wbsn her attention was 
armted, as In the ureaent case, 
hmr eejyrit de corps ana her friend- 
ship were alijke up in arma—S axab 
T vixEB. 

Bt.—E t hoc genus OMNB— 
and everything of the sort; 
and all similar beings or 
things. C. Latin. 

And with these forlorn creatures 
must be t^en into account others— 
i older, but in this respect equally for- 
lom-^he whole race of snop^ls, 
errand-boya young maidens ,'hee 
envs omne. — EdUnburgh Keoiew, 


Event. — At all events — 
whatever happens: in any 
case. P. 

At all events (in any case), Con- 
stanca you will go on to prove It 
vour original papem when you pub¬ 
lish your researches.—B xsamt. 

Even. —Ever and anon —^fre¬ 
quently ; from time to time. 

P. 

Ever and anon a punphlet issued 
from the pen of Burka— Hxnrv 
Morlev. 

Evei^. — Every bit— quite! 
altogether. C. 

The copy is every bit (quite) as good 
as the on^naL 

Evert now and then —fre- 
queutly; after the lapse of 
short totcrvals. O. 

Every now and fh^n a countryman 
would burst into tewrs.—T haok- 

KRAY. ^ 

Evidence. —In bvidencb— 
actually present; befme the 
proper authorities. P. 

He persuaded hlms^ that to g^ 
a lucrativejsppoiutinent from ms 
friends he (SuxMre) must keep him¬ 
self In evidenoa—giuvctopcecMa 
Bntanniea, jNsUh MdiHon. 

The sister whose presence she bad 
relied on was not In evidence.— 
Blacktoood't Mageudj^ 

BvlL—Ten EVIL EYE—malign 
influence (^snppoeed to 
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In tiie s^acoe ot certain pw* 
eons). S’. 

Svdjni himself informs us how Sir 
Steph^ oontriTed to erape the evil 
eye (beS influenoe) whl<m ordlimrily 
pnxBues a MU-made man.-— tbb- 

VXXtTAir. 


Km*—^ KWB single 

poweasion rery much prized by 
its xiosseeaor. See the xmrablo 
of the £we Lamb told by 
Nathan to King David (2 
Sam. xIL 1-14). 

To be sure, tb^ had been black 
sheep here and there—a Covenanter 
ioshiame bis royal kinsmen; a mman 
hi ttaedislooatM timescrf tbe Second 
James, who bad flouted the law, de¬ 
fied Om and the devil alike, devoured 
of his flock such ewe lambe u pleased 
his fancy —Jana E. Lnrir Lzirroif. 


Bw. —B jc OAiOEDBA—made with 
anthority; dogmatic. P. Latin. 

So it haa happened, not rarely, that 
critioism has flamntly blundered 
and made itself ndiculous in its ex 
cafhedrd decisions en the merits of 
poetry and poets.— Say Paj.MKR. 

Ex OFFICIO —by virtue of one’s 
office. P. Latin. 

All over the Continent the minfs- 
ters of the crown or of the republic 
sit ex (iffleic in either house from the 
day they are ^ipointed.—;Spa:t(rtor, 
1887. 

Ex PABTB—^biassed ; one-sided ; 
partial. P. Latin. 

Or pwhaps I ought to have sup* 
preasM the note altogether on tbe 
ground that it was a mere ex parte 
statement,— PaoFEssoB Huxley. 


Ex PBPB Hebculem —we recog¬ 
nize Hercules from the size of 
his foot; that is, we Judge of 
the whole by a typical part. 
P. LaUn. 

Ex pede Beremen may often prove 
safe enotuph, tot ex verruca Tuilium 
(to reooflmue Cicero from the wart on 
ms nos^ Is liable to mislead a hasty 
Judge <A bis fellow-men. — 0. w. 
Houixa ' 

Ex poIt FAcrPo—after the deed 
is done. P. Latin. ^An 
ac po^ fado laiv is a law made 
to pnni^ deeds already oom- 
mltted. . 

There .were libels, no doubt, and 
impedes, and rumours, and aos- 
pwrans, stranga grounds for a law 


Inflicting oadtal penaitles ex poet 
fiuAo (ot a re&ospeotive nature}, on a 
large body of men.— maoauiat. 

Exception. —To take xxObp- 
TiON— to be offended. P. ’ 

Her manner was bo perfectly re¬ 
spectful that I could not take excep¬ 
tion to (find fault with) this retort— 
Fabjxoh. 

flixeidutlon. —> To do execu¬ 
tion— to be eflocUvo; to 
secure victims; to win oon- 
quests. C. Generally used 
of a lady's eyes, which are 
supposed to capture a man’s 
heart, i 

Sophia’s features were not so strik¬ 
ing at first, but often did more cer¬ 
tain execution.—OoLDBSirrB. 

She is a stout sturdy girl of two- 
and-twenty, with a face beamiqg 
with good nature and marked dread* 
fully by small -POX, and a pair of 
blami eyes which might have done 
soma execution had they been placed 
in a smoother face.— ThAoexbay. 

Bxetep.— Exbteb Hall —the 
place in London where religious 
gatherings take place; the 
religious community. 

Thither (to Africa) Maimbester 
turns her longing eye, thither the 
heart of Exeter Hall is yearning.— 
Obant Allen, In Contemporaryne- 
view, 1888. 


Elxeunt.—E xeunt omnes —all 
go out (at the end of a scene). 
P. Latin. 

Elxpensie.—A t another’s ex¬ 
pense— with a view to depre¬ 
ciate tbe person. P. 

These satirical observations were 
made simply at Prince Albert's ex¬ 
pense (Bore& with tbe view of de¬ 
preciating Prince Albert), and were 
not intended to reflect upon the 
Queen or the Royal Famlly.-rForf- 
nightly 18S7. ' 

Expeplmentuixi« — Expebi- 
MENTUM CROcis—the critical 
test. P. Latin. 

“Boiled Just three hours longer 
than the other." he said; “ six 
hours in all. This is the experi- 
mentum crude"—O. W. Holmes. 

Bxpepto.—E xpeeto cbbde— - 

believe one who haa gone 
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Uiroufirh tbe experience. C. I To cast sheep’s exes at^ 


Latin. 

"WelL if he wags his tail, you 
know it Is all right; bat say he puts 
his tail between his legs, what will 
be do if you pat him ?” 

“Bite me, experto crede." — C. 
Beads. 

B5yO.—-To MAKE EYES AT —to 
gaze upon amorously; to look 
at in a loving way. C. 

On the other hand, he had a word 
or two of serious warning to say 
about Miss Sparks. “It is all very 
well,” he wrote, “to laugh at the 
young lady who makes eyes at you, 
but Jokes of that kind sometimes 
turn out to be no laughing matter.” 
—Good Words, 1887 

The eye op the Bahtic— 
Gothland, or Qottland, an 
island in the Baltic. P. 

The eye op Greece —Athens. 
P. A name applied to it by 
Milton— Paradise Regained, bk. 
iv., 1. 240 :— 

Athens, the eye of Greece, mother 

of arts. 

To have a good eye to 
ANYTHiNCS—to look Well after 
it; to be quick in recog¬ 
nizing. C. 

I remember her, however, as a 
sensible woman, and, having a good 
eye to the main chance (being care¬ 
ful of money), she had been a capital 
wife to William.— Hugh Conwa v. 

To see with half an eye— 
to see with great ease. F. 


to gaze at in a modest "and 
diffident but longing w&y, 
like a bashful lover, p. 

There^aune a wealthy stockbroker 
who cast shew’s eyes at Helena.— 
The Mistletoe Sough, 1886 . 

The knight acknowledged that be 
had long been costing a sheep^ eye 
at a little snug place.—M aria EbaK- 

WORTH. 

Up to the eyes— completely; 
fully. C. 

A neighbour’s estate, mortniged up 
to the eyes, was sold under the ham¬ 
mer (mortgaged to its full value, was 
sold by auction).—G. Bbadx. 

In the wind’s eye— directly 
opposed to the wind. C. 

Proper scared they were to see a 
vessel, without sails or oars, going 
right straight ahead, nine kncM an 
hour, in the very wind's eye (right 
against the wind).— Halibubtoh. 

My eye 1—an exclamation of 
astonishment. S. 

Dowd oomes Mr. Yates, and there 
was the elephant standing aoross 
Maiden Lans-^l traffic interrupted 
except what could pass under her 
belly. And such a crowd—my eye! 
—C. Brade 

To see eye to bye— to have the 
same opinions on any subject. 
C. A phrase mostly used in 
religious circles. 

Until we can see eye to eye (have 
the same views) on this question of 
Church government, it is better that 
we should worship apart. 


P 


llVuse.—A long pace— a sad or 
mournful countenance. C. 

Everybody was punctual, every¬ 
body inlhelr best looks: not a tear, 
and haroly a long face (mdanoholy 
countenance) to be seen. 

To bet one’s face JIoainst—^ to 
oraose with determination. P. 

The old man set his face against 
(sternly opposed) the marriage from 
the very oeginniDg. 

To make paces — to contort 
the countenance. P. 

One of the pupils,, a mischievous 
little fellow, was making faces (con¬ 
torting his countenanoefat the mas¬ 
ter Item a back seat. 


To put a good pace— to bear up 
courageously; to show no 
signs of flincklng. C. 

In a word. Mra Bute put a good 
face against fortune, and kept up 
appearances in the most virtuous 
manner.- Thaoksbay. 

Face to face— in immediate 
presence of each other. 

She sent for Blanche to accuse her 
face to face (In her presence.)— Tbn- 

♦NYSON. 

To pack a thing out— to refuse 
to retire through shame or 
for fear of oblftquy. P. 

She thinks with oaths to fees the 
mattes out.—S hakkbpsarx. 
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. A:p.'-6h« thinki that ihs will be 
aoTe to maintain her innooenoe In 
the matter by taking grave oauu. 

To PUT, A BOLD FACE UPON — tO 
act boldly, as U ^ero was 
nothing to be ashamed of. F. 

Dondas hadllttle or rather nothing 
to say in defence of his own consis* 
tency; but he put a bold face on the 
matter, and opposed the motion.— 
Macaulay. 

Facile. — Facile princbps —an 
easy viotop : admittedly first. 
P. Latin. 

The special llniB that Sir W. Har- 
court has undertaken is political 
terrivenation, and in that he is 
/acile princeps, and has left all com¬ 
petitors behind.— Lord Sausbury, 

1887. 

FaoliUTS. — To put one 

THROUGH one’s FACINGS—tO 

examine ; to insi)ect. C. 

The Greek booke were again had 
out, and Grace, not at all unwillingly, 
was put through her facings.—A. 
Trollope. 

Fafir>— The fag end —the clos¬ 
ing piece of any work, where 
thd interest flags. P. 

The subject (of sympathy shown to 
convicted criminate} is full ‘^f in¬ 
terest as a problem m national psy- 
cholo^: but involving, as it does, 
the whole sphere of criminal pro- 
c^ure in Italy, is too large to be 
dealt with at the fag end of an 
article.—3’inm, 1887. 

Falp. — Fair game — open to 
attack; deserving of banter 
or criticism. C. 

Bounienne is fair game, but the 
whole of his statements are not 
worthless.—6'pccfafor, February 18, 

1888. ^ 

Fair and square —honest; just. 
C. 

His conduct all through the trans¬ 
action has been fair and square 
(honouralue). 

To BE ON THE PAIR WAT Ot FAIR 
ROAD TO ANYTHING — to have 
every chance of attaining 
anything. O. 

The merchant gained largely over 
the late demand jot silk, and Is now 
on the fair way (almost certain) to i 
make a fortune. * I 


To BID FAIR—to promise wtil. P. 

The lad bids fair to rival (gi^ 
pronuse of rivalling) his elder 
brother In scholarship. 

Fair plat —oourteons and Just 
treatment of competitors or 
enemies. P. 

I did i^at to get clear of the crowd, 
so that 1 might have fair plv at him 
(struggle with him on equal terms). 
—Haliburton. 

A wide career of unequalled se¬ 
curity, with emoluments undoubt¬ 
edly liberal for the average of good 
service, and with the monu certainty 
of fair play in promotion, has Iseen 
opened up to character and talent 
throughout the land without dis¬ 
tinction of class — W. E. Gladstone. 

Fair and softlt goes far in 
A DAT—courtesy and modera¬ 
tion enablo a man to effect a 
great deal. C. An Irish 
proverb. 

"Slowand sure,” said his friends, 
" fair and softly goes far in a day. 
What he has, be’U hold fast: thars 
more than Marvel ever did.'*— Mari a 
Edgeworth 

Faith.— In good faith —with¬ 
out treachery; honourably. 

There was no doubt in any one’s 
mind that Allen’s father had acted 
in good faith (honestly).— Besant 

Fall,—To FALL AWAY—to de¬ 
generate. P. 

The temptations of the lower- 
fourth soon proved too strong for 
him, and he rapidly fall away — 
Hughes. 

To PALL AWAY PROM— to aban¬ 
don ; to desert. P. 

"We shall beat him yet," said 
Hawes, assuming a firmness he did 
not fern, lest this man should fall 
away from him, and perhaps bear 
witness against him.— C. Beade. 

To PALL FLAT—to oause no 
amusement or interest. C. 

It (the paper read by Warrert Hast¬ 
ings) fell tut, as the best written de¬ 
fence must have fallen flat on an 
assembly accustomed to Uie ani¬ 
mated and strenuous conflicts of 
Pitt and Fox.— Macaulay. 

Her remark fell flab-every one 
knows the effect of the reproduoUon 
of a worn-out jest—and bad a sober¬ 
ing effect niKm the little company.— 
James Paym. 

To falt. foul of —to collide 
with: to dash against; to 
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unwittingly attack: to quarrel 
with, P. 

In their uUles their men misht 
fall foul of (attack) each other.— 
Clarkvdon. 

He had not been seated at table 
five ndnutes before he had manaKed 
to fall foul of everybody within 
reach.—wood Words, 1887. 

To PALL TK— (a) to take one’s 
place in the ranks. P. A 
military phrase. 

EraChiu'Iie had finished his ration, 
dark though it was, the men had 
fallen in.—G. J. WHYTE-MELViia.E 

■ ■■ — (fe) to become the property 
of a person after the lapse of 
a obtain time. P. 

And then the inheritance fell in.— 
Bbsakt. 

At his lordship’s death in the 
Spanish campaimi, in the year IBII, 
his estate fell in to the family of the 
Tlptoffs.— Thackeray. 

To PALL IN WITH —to meet with ; 
to come across. P. 

“Did you ever fall in with any 
Yankees?” 

“ One or two, sir.”—C. Heade. 

To PALL OFF—(a) to diminish; 
to lose ground; to deterio¬ 
rate. P. 

One regrets to note that after her 
engagement to Tom there came a sad 
falling off In her thirst for know¬ 
ledge.—B esamt. 

“You have improved so upon the 
old days,” said the archdeacon 

“I hope we have not fallen off,” 
said the bishop with a smile.—A. 
Trollope. 

-(B) to become less attractive ; 

to be lees pretty. C. 

She did not know how much her 
beau^ had grown since Valentine 
found out and provided for her an 
infallible remedy against the dread¬ 
ful dis^e known to girls as '* falling 
off.”— Besant. 

To PALL OUT—(o) to (marrel. P. 
1 did upbraid her and fall out with 

her.— Shakespeare.*' | 

She undenrtepd that he was a sqan 
of rank who had fallen out with his 
reli^vee, who held no communica¬ 
tion With him; but how the estrange- 
potent had taken place she did not 
ahdffirstaad.— Jambs Payk. 



Andltftil cmtwftii n^as UJalls 
out with BO vast a majority 
fellows, that ImioBetbe better pari 
—R. L. fi^VBRSOK. 


To FALL IHBOOOH—to bo aban¬ 
doned (of a scheme). P. 

These arrangements would fall 
through, Md ft was easy to know 
what would follow.— Faotjde. 


To PALL TO —to commence with 
energy (generally said of eat¬ 
ing). C. 

“Ihe Bells d<H father,” laughed 
Meg, as she set the basin and a knife 
and fork before him. ** Well ?" 

’’Seem to, tar l^t," said Trotty, 
falling to with great vigour.— 

DIOKENB. 


To PALL TO THB OIlOUNl>— (a) to 
fall from lack of support; to 
be abandoned (of some pro¬ 
position). P. 

You had better let them know that 
Sir Abraham is of opinion that there 
is no case at miy rate against Mr, 
Harding, and that as the action is 
worded at present it must faU to the 
ground.—A. Trollope. 

-(B) to have no practical 

effect. 

These were your words, sir: thw 
did not fall to the ground.— u. 
Re ABE. 

If we were trying to hold Egypt 
against France, the whole of these 
calculations fall to the ground.— 
Fortnightly Bevievo, 1SS7. 

To PALL SHORT —to be defi¬ 
cient, P. 

Her place had heni supplied by an 
excellent woman, who had fallen 
little short of (near^ equalled) a 
mother in affection.— Jane Austen. 

To FALL IN LOVE WITH — tO 

become enamoured of. P. 

On our first acquaintance I clearly 
saw that he was not dlsp<»^ to ray 
court to my fortune, and I had also 
then coolness of judgment suffloient 
to perceive that irwas not probable 
he should fall in love with my per¬ 
son.— Maria Eimeworth. 

To TRY A FALL—to engage in a 
wrestling msAidtL. P. 

Yon shall tyy bnt one fall (engage 
only once In a wrestle with ea^ 
other) —Shakespeare. 

To PALL tiPoN one’s psarr—^to 
escape injury; to bo foxtunate, 
C. The metaphor is borrowed 
from the ns^ural fact that 
a cat» when thrown from a 
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hfigJit, aui^ts OQ ita feet, 
Qi^d thus escapes anj serious 
hurt. 

As omalt 1 otMem thsl you .have 
hukn upon your loeL’-ifacimulm s 
Maawim€t iW. 


F^unUy*—A pkbuon of family 
— a well-born person. P. 

And Hr. Irwine's sisters, as any 

have testified, were such stupid, un- 
interestingwomeu.— Geobok Bliot. 


Fancy. —Fancy freis — with 
the affections not engaged. P. 
In maiden meditation, fancy free. 

Shakehpeahe. 

Had die dared to say so, she mlKht 
have hinted very prettily that with 
hjm the eundiine would return to 
Norfolk Street; bnt she was no 
Idhgm' fancy free (^e was now de¬ 
voted to a lover).— J amks Fa vk. 


The fancy— sporting charac¬ 
ters ; priae-flghtops; dog- 
fanders. S. 

The patrons of the fancy (prise- 
fighting) are proud of their cham¬ 
pion’s condition.— GEoboe Eliot. 


Fai*.—F ab ctONE—deeply aflec- 
te4 by some strong Influence, 
such as disease, drink, or 
love. 0. 

He felt a void in his hear^ that 
quite startled him. He had no idw 
M was so far gone (in love).—G. J. 

W HYTS-MbLVI LLE. 

It was a fortunate droumstsnce 
for Hiss Fanny Squeers that when 
her worthy returned home on 
the night or the small tea-party, he 
was what ^e initiated term too far 
gone (too drunk) to observe the nu- 
merons tokens of extreme vexation 
of spirit which were clearly visible in 
her countenance.—DicKEifs. 

A FAB OBT—a long distance. P. 
A phrase bdtrowcd from the 
well-lmown saying, “ It is 
a far cry to Lochawe.'* 

It is a far cry from Paris to Kair- 
wan.—Fortnfphfiv Jtevieuf, 1887. 

_It is a far cry from Portugal to 
Bohemia. — Cimtemporarv Review, 
1887. 

Faje and away— completely ; 
beyond comparison. F. 

FubUe opinion is not altogether 
wrong In crediting the Jews with an 
amoimt of vrsattn larger ^ a good 
dealthM to thdr due,wnA what to 


pmrhape more to the point, a propor¬ 
tion of rich families far ana away 
beyond anything that Is foondamong 
Qenuiea.—Spectoicr, 1887. 

Far N1KNTB5—do nothing; Idle¬ 
ness. An Italian phntoe. 
See Bolos fab nientB. 

The far niente of her Italian life 
had entered Into her very 8 <mu.— 
A. Tboixope. 


Far from it—^ not at all; by no 
means. P, 

”Mr Dickson, you say, to not, 
strictly speaking, handsomeT 
“Handsome! Oh not far from It 
(anything but that)—certainly plain.'* 
Jane Aubtek. 


Fapthest.— At farthest ; at 
THE farthest — making the 
largest possible allowance of 
time. P. 

Farliameut will certainly rise the 
first week In April at farthest (not 
later than the first week in April).— 
Chestebeield. 


Fashion. —After a fashion— 
to a certain degree ; in a cer¬ 
tain nominal way (goucraUy 
said disparagingly). P. 

He knows French after a fashion 
(has a certain knowledge of French: 
not a thorough knowledge). 

Fast. —To PLAY fast and loose 
or AT FAST AND LOOSE —to OCt 
in a way Inconsistent with 
one's promises or engage¬ 
ments ; to behave with inoon- 
stancy; to show no con¬ 
sideration for. P. 

And shall these hands, so lately 
purged of blood. 

Play fast and loose with (disregard) 
faith ?—8hakebpeabb. 

1 hoped you had more pride than 
to let him play fast and loose with 
you in this manner. — Florence 

Jll ARH YA T. 

“ It’s a shame, by heavens! ’’ said 
George, “to play at fast and loomi 
with a young girl’s affectlofia"— 
Tsacueray. 

Fat.—^To UVE ON THE FAT OF 
THE LiND —to have ovory 
luxury. P. 

It 1 b well known that the family of 
the Slopesnever starve; they alwiwa 
fall on their feet like cats; uid let 
them fidl where they will, they live 
on the fat of the land,—A. Trol¬ 
lope. 
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Thb fat is in the firb— there 
Ifl a great eplnttor and con¬ 
fusion. F. 

He's a credit to rour nation, that 
man. He's acbuall/ the first pot¬ 
hook on the crane; the whole weight 
is on him: if lb weren't for him the 
fat would be in the fire in no time 
(things would very quickly be in 
confusion) —Haubueton. 

To ICTLL TEOB PATTED CALF —to 
prepare the best food in the 
house for on expected guest. 
P. The phrase Is used in the 
parable of the Prodigal Sou 
(Luke zv.}. 

To be sure, he does not live on 
husks (penuriously). nor has he yet 
returns to ask for the fatted calf 
(a warm reception^ and from all 
they can hear he lives in a good 
house. ^Besant. 

Father. — The Father or 
Waters—^ the river Nile. P. 

Rasselas was the fourth son of the 
migh^ emperor in whose dominions 
the Father of Waters begins his 
course.— Samuel Johnson. 

To father anything on a 
PERSON—to ascribe its origin 
to him. P. 

Of the poor pagan poets, it must be 
confessed 

That time, and transcribing, and 
critical nota 

Have fathered much on them which 
they never wrote.—B yron, 

Fault. — To A FAULT —even 
more than is required; to 
ezeeffl. P. 

The golden youth is geuerous to a 
fault.-^M. Black. 

He was kind to a fault.— Thomas 
Haeuy. 

At fault— ^puzzled; in a diflQ- 
culty how to proceed. P. Said 
of a dog when it has missed 
the scent. 

And then the two set about forag¬ 
ing for tea, in which operation the 
master was much at fault (puzzled 
how to proceed).—HuaBBS. 

In fault —to blame; erring. P. 
Is Antony or we in fault (to blame) 
for th)s>— Shakxspeaeb. 

To FIND FAUM wiTB —to blame ; 
to be displeased with. P. 

We’d find no fault with (nut blame) 
the tithe-woman, if I were the 
pareon.—S hakebpjeahx. 


Faux. — A FAUX PAS —a false 
step ; a breach of moral con¬ 
duct. C. French. 

Then it was he committed a favst 
pat.—Ct Beads. 

Feast. —Feast of reason and 
FLOW OF SOUL —^Inteileotnal 
intercourse where the con¬ 
versation reaches a high itolnt 
of ezoellence. P. 

There St. John (pronounce Siiy’un) 
mingles with my friendly bowl. 
The feast of reason and the flow of 
souL— Pope. 

The guest now escaped the pomp 
of grand entertainments, was al¬ 
lowed to enjoy ease and conversa¬ 
tion, and to taste some of that feast 
of reason and that flow of soul so 
often talked of and so seldom 
enjoyed.— Mabi A Eugewoetu. 

A 

Feathep. —To feather one's 
nest —to provide for one’s 
own persona] comfort and 
interests; to lay by money 
for oneself. C, 

You have forgot this, have you, 
now you have leathered your nest? 
(since you have made a sufficient 
provision for yoursdf).— Congreve. 

Mr. Felspar, too, seems, by all 
accounts, to have feathered nls own 
nest, which, from what 1 have heard 
of him from Mrs. Jennyngo—he be¬ 
haved most graspingly about a 
picture—I am not the least sur¬ 
prised at.— James Payn. 

A FEATHER IN ONE'S CAP—an 
honour. P. 

The fellow’s very carelessness 
about these charges (accusations) 
was, In Margaret’s eyes, a feather in 
his cap (something to be proud of), 
and proved, for one thing, their 
absolute want of foundation.— 
James Payn. 

In pull FEATHER—ttt elaborate 
costume. C. * 

Annabella was at the ball in full 
feather (elaborately dressed). 

In high feather—^! n high spirits; 
ezultaiit.. C. 

Martin leads the way in high 
feather; it is quite a new sensa¬ 
tion to him getting companions.— 
Hughes. 

To SHOW or FLY THE WHITE 
FEATHER—to betray signs of 
fear ; to he a coward. C. 

My blo^ ran a little cold at that 
but I fllmihed my liquor. It was 
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no Qte flylnK a white feather (ihow* 
Inic sigDB of fea^; so Bay I (I said), 
to the Corsair’B bride.”-^. 

Reax>e. 


Fee. —B^e-faw-fum. See Fie- 

FOH-FUM. 

This Ir ve^ good and original. 
The "boiling Ibid the first fee-faw- 
fum stele, and the old allusion to 
the " old onampion in the black cap ” 
has the real Ogresque humour.— 
Tuackkray. 


FelL —Dr. Fell — a character 
mentioned in a verse of Tom 
Brown’s (1663 - 1704), and 
often referred to in literature. 
When a person is disliked, 
but no specific reeison can 
be assigned for this dislike, 
it is usual to quote the lines— 
I do not love thee. Dr. Fell, 

The reason why 1 cannot tell: 
But this alone 1 know full well, 

I do not love thee. Dr Fell. 

Can it be the story of old Dr Fell 

a a instinctive dislike, impossible 
explain); or is it the mere radiance 
of a foul soul that thus transpires 
through and tranRAgures its clay 
continent?—R. L. Stkvesson. 


Fiddle. — To PLAT FIRST 
fidi5le — to take the lead in 
anything. F. 

Tom had no idea of pla 3 dn^ first 
fiddle (taking the lead) in any 
social orchestra (friendly gathering). 
—Dickens. 

To PLAT SECOND FIDDLE — tO 
take a subordinate position. 
F. 

She had Inherited from her mother 
an extreme objection to plasing, in 
any orchestra whatsoever, the second 
fiddle (ocoupjdng, under any circum¬ 
stances, a secondary place).— James 
Pavn. 


SooTOH FIDDLIP — the itch (so 


called from tho motion of the 
hand in scratching). S. 
Fiddlb-db-deb — an exclama¬ 


tion of Impatience and con¬ 
tempt. C. 

I told him 1 was discouraged 
and unhappy; his daughter's heart 
se^ed above my reach. 

Fiddle-de^ee! ” (away with such 
talk), said he. “ It all comes of this 
pew system—courting young ladies 
wore marriage ^fls them."— 
Reaux. • 


Fiddler. — Fiddler's Green 
— a fabled place of happiness 
and Jollity; the Happy Land 
of sailors. F. 

Says the parson one day as I ouxaed 
a Jew: 

"Now, do you not know that is a 
sin? 

Of you sailors I fear there are but 
a few 

Thai St. Peter to heaven would 
ever let in.” 


Says I, " Mr. Pamon. to tell you my 
mind. 

Few sailors to knock were ever yet 
seen: 

Those who travel by land may steer 
againHt wind, 

But we shape a course for Fiddler’fl 
Green." 

Sonff QtU)ted in 
H. K Haggard’s *' Dawn.” 


Fiddler’s news—^ news that 
cornea very late. F. 

“Have you heard that the Pope is 
ill?”—"On, that’s fiddler's news" 
(known to every one). 


Fiddlestick.— FroDLEsncK or 
FiDDLESTiOKS —an oxclamatlon 
of impatience ; iionsen'eo. F. 

" A question of fiddlestick 1" (mere 
nonsense), cried the doctor angrily, 
walking about the room.—M rs. Oli- 
phant. 


Flo. — FiK-FOH-FiTrt —words such 
as would be uttered by a 
bloodthirsty monster; blus¬ 
tering talk. F. 

Fie, foh, and fom, 

I Binell the blood of an Englishman. 

iSHAKESPSARB. 


Field. — To BE IN THE FIELD 
—to be a competitor for any 
prize. C. 

From the very first, Mitchell per¬ 
ceived that there could be little hope 
for him so long as Gilbert Begrave 
remained in the field (continued to 
be a competitor).—Good Words, 
1887. 

To KEEP dt HOLD THE FIEXA)— 
to maintain one’s ground 
against all opponents. P. 

There all day long Rir Pelleas kept 
the field (proved hiimself victorious 
against all competitors).— Tenny¬ 
son. 

To TAKE THE FIELD— to com¬ 
mence warlike ojieratlons. P. 

Napoleon took the field (began the 
campaign) with 100,000 picked troops. 
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—A FIO FOB Ainr ONB — 
an expreaslon of contempt 3 
” What do I care for him I” F. 
Let it coma i* faith, and Ill pledge 

S ou all; and a fig for Peteri— 

HaXXePXABK. 

Ye^^oop, Jack i kiae Gillian the 

Tiffs e l)loom like the rose, and 
lig for the vicar!—S cott. 

FUrht.—To FIGHT SHY OF—to 
aToidU O. 

If yon fight ahy of him, miss, you 
may remember this, that you will 
flgM ehy of me at the same time.- 
A- Tbollopb. 


To FIGHT FOR ONE'S OWN HAND 
—to struggle for one's personal 
interests. P. 

In opposition you will recover 
vigour and freedom; you will fight 
for your own hand —The Mistletoe 
Btntgh, 18S5. 

Each should fight for his own 
hand.—W m. Blaoe. 


Flgrupe.—To MAKE A PIGITRE 
—to distinguish oneself, P. 

Besides, he would have been 
greatly hurt not to be thought well 
of in the world; he always meant to 
make a figure (distinguish himself), 
and be thought worthy of the best 
seats and the Mst morsels.—G boro k 
Buot. 

To FiouBE OUT —to ascertain an 
amoimt by careful computa¬ 
tion. F. 

I have figured out the expenses of 
the trip, and find it will cost ns at 
least twenty pounds. 

To FIGURE UF —to add items Into 
a total. F. 

To OUT A FIGURE—to make a 
grand appearance. C. 

He ruined his mother that he 
might cut a figure (appear splendid) 
at the university—T haokerav. 

|I1b.—T o TIP ANOTHER TOUR 

FiK—to shake hands with 
him. S. i 

Come, old fellow, tip us your fin 
(snake hands with me). 

Find.’— To find onebbhf— to 
provide for on^lf; to buy 
proyicdons for oneself. F. 
Said of a 8<Hwant or employ^. 

Othendfe he *' foufid " himself In 
childish fashion out of the six 
or seven weekly shillings. — F. 
HARZiAXa, in lifDickms. 


To FIND nr IN ONB*« BBAB!I-»tO 
parsoade onesdf . F. 

1 could not find it in my 4iaaii 
{persuade wseif) to dismta dd 
man, who had boMi aboat*the nonae 
solong.^ 


Fine.— ^In fine —^tn oonoiuslon; 
to sum im. P. 

In fine. Bob was despatched tat a 
coach, the visItoxB keeping shop 
meanwhila— Dickens. 


Flngep.—To hate a fingss 
IN THE PIE—^to be mixed up 
in any affair. C. 

But then they deariy loved having 
a finger in the pie parochiaL—H ugh 
Conway. 

Instead of every man airing his 
self-consequence, thinking It buss to 
talk at random about thinra, and to 
put his finger in evenr pie (interfere 
in every imalr), you should seriously 
undersland that there is a right way 
of doing things.—H. ArnoIiD. 

To hate at one's fingers’ bkx>8 
—to be able to repeat or use 
without any trouble (gener* 
ally of something committed 
to memory). C. 

He was the boy to talk (very clever 
at talking) to the public: soft sawder 
—dignlflM reproMh—friendly In^- 
oourse,-he had them all at ms 
fingers enda—C. Reads. 

He had Greek at his fingers’ ends. 
—A Trollope. 


To ARRITB at one’s FINGEBS* 
ENDS —to be reduced to pov¬ 
erty ; to be in great striUta. 
C. 

Be^re he was three mraths out of 
his Government post. Brown had 
arrived at his flngerr mids (oome to 
great poverty). 

Fipe.—T o fire up—^ to become 
angry ; to show indlgnaUon. 
C. 

Now a hlgh-mtoded, hooMt man 
would have fired up at this.—B. L. 
Farjeon. 


Flpst.—^F ibst chop— flrst-rate; 
of the highest excellence. F. 
An AnglorCSiinese expression. 

“As for poej^. I hate poet^**— 
“ Pen’s is not first dwq),*' says War¬ 
rington.— Tbaokerat. 


Fish. —Nextheb fish, fubsh. 
NOB good bed HESliUNG—• 
difficult dasrify; having' 
no pronounced character. C. 

t' 
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A pbraae uaed by Tma Brown 
and Bryden. 

Wu ha a ^fy <»■ a Liberal t OT was 
fish, flesh, nor the other 

NsrrHSB FiSB sroB Foyh>-^dd ; 
dtfflonlb to olaesify. C. 

She would be a betwixt*and-be- 
tw<m Kind thing, as the oooh said, 
with her note in theair->iieither flsh 
nor fowl— ud Tery likely a apy and 
a pfamtte.'—M b«. £. Lvinv Lxmvom. 

A Fisfi OUT or WATm Said of 


a person wbo is placed in a 
position which is strange and 
distasteful to him. F. 


fianevxBBOB. 


A LOOSE FXBH-—a man of dissi¬ 
pated habits. F. 

Hr. Bmiy Fielding, a writer of 
plays anq novels then much in 
vogue, but a sad, loose fish.—G. A 
Sala. 


A OUXBB nsH ~ an eocentrio 
person. F. 

“j^d what sort of fellow did you 
find Crawley, Uncle TomT” 

Booh a queer flsh—so unlike any¬ 
body else in the world i"—A Tboi> 


ALL'S ««ISH THAT COMES TO HIS 
NET—^he is not very particu¬ 
lar or scrupulous. C. 

Everything la flsh tliat comes to 
Mr. Fr^s net—Spectator, February 
18,1888. 

To MAKE FISH 07 ONE AND FLB»H 
OF ANOTHER—to treat two 


poisons in diflerent fashions ; 
to show partiality. F. 

I mean to show no favouritism; 
all the chuf will receive the same 
treatment. I do not mean to make 
flsh of one and fieeh of another. 


To FISH FOR OOlfPLOfENTS—tO 
oonverse in «. way that in* 
dnoes people to pay compli¬ 
ments to you ; to lead people 
j{x> praise you* because they 
see you vphh to be praised. C. 

** But you did. perhaps,*' she added 
innocentlyjflshing for a compliment. 
—TaoausUAJinY. 


Other fibbh to fry— other busl- 
ness to attend to. F. 

nev«r asked you about your 
ivm the ^er nighC says she in her 
li^volcS: “1 hadother fl&tof^.* 
—Bsrmoa Bbooobton. * 


** My dear slrL'’ he salA **I have 
no wish to tempt your^t fromws 
paths of domestio vlrtusH^wishto 
harm TOU. X have finer fish to fry.” 
—H. Conway. 

Give tour own fish-outs to 
YOUR own bba-maws— give 
what yon have to spare to 
those who belong to you, 
and not to strangers. S. 

The contracts should be given to 
English companies; let us keep our 
own flsh-guts for our own sea* 
maws (our good things fm our own 
citlsens). 

Fit.—To FIT IN with— to agree 
exactly with. P. 

Under such temptations careless 
or Ul-eduoated people, even if they 
would not invent oiroumstanoes or 
dates, are extremely apt to twist 
them BO as to fit In with what they 
have undertaken to prove.—Spec¬ 
tator. iiprit 14, 1888 

To BE FIT —to be in good health. 
S. 

“How are you t”—“ Very fit, thank 
you: never felt better.” 


Fits.-By FITS AND STARTS— 

spasmodically; without steady 
application. P. 

He works by fits andi starts (with 
intervals of idleness), and will not 
apply himself 


Flag:. — The flag at half- 
mast. This is a sign of 
mourning, observed especially 
by vessels in harbour, when 


any personage dies. P. 

“I noticed that the flag on the 
castle was half-mast high.” 

“Indeedt” sighed EUa; “then I 
fear 1 have some fellow-sufferer” 

8 ome one else has lost a near rela¬ 
ve). -James Payn. 


To hang out the white flag 
—to show willingness to come 
to terms, generally in token 
of surrender. P. 

Bazaine sg leny^h resolved tolmng 
out the white flag (intlpoate to the 
enemy that be was wUUng to sur¬ 
render). 


To HANG out the RED FLAG— 
(a) to intimate danger. P. 
The red Bag warns of danger. 
White Is all right. 

Bed Is ail wrong, 

Green goes gently bowling along. 
Mnemonie Rhyme Jar 

Railwav SivMhMtu 
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Flame 


rune 


- (by to give signal for battle. 

P. 

The Cheaapeake then hune out her 
red flftK (gave the sinial for nghting), 
and was answerea by a broadside 
from the Shannon. 

Flame.' —A flamb —a sweet- 
hearL F. 

A few miles off in the valley, where 
she never by any chance went, the 
excursion trains used to vomit forth, 
at Easter and in Whitsun week, 
throngs of the mill hands of the 
mrlod, cads and their flames.— 
Ouii>A. 

An old flame— former sweet¬ 
heart. C. 

1 suppose she was an old flame of 
the coiOTel’a—T haokebay. 

Flare. —To flare up— to go 
into a passion. C. 

At this reference to her husband 
she flared up (showed her indigna¬ 
tion), and asked the man what he 
meant. 


Flash. — A FLASH IN THE PAN 
—an abortive attempt; a 
failure of some ambitious 
undertaking. P. The phrase 
Is taken from a flint-look gun 
whioh, though loaded, falls 
sometimes to go off when the 
flint Is struck. 

The rising at Eiirush was a 
mere flasli in the pan (an abortive 
attempt). 

The flash gentry —thieves ; 
professional rogues. F. 

“Nice boys, both,” said their 
father. “They won't turn up their 
noses as if they were gentlemen. A 
pretty hind of flasli gentlemen you 
are i ' — Bksant. 

To flash fire —to throw angry 
or passionate glemces; to 
make the eyes glisten with 
strong emotion. P. 

The eyes of the Indian monarch 
flashed fire, and his di rk brow grew 
darker, as he replied, “ I will be no 
man's tributary. —Pa esooit. 


Flat. —To pall flat —to fail 
to cause interest or amuse¬ 
ment. P. 

She had a di^, queer humour, and 
loved a Joke; but Pbii’s fell very flat 
(his Jokes were Very fu from interest¬ 
ing her) this night— Bi:,aokmore 

A FLAT-—a dull-witted person. S. 


He hasn't mt these qualities yet, 
or he wouldnri have been such a flat 
to-night as to let Jack Raggles go in 
out of his turn.— Hughes. 

Flea. —A flea-bite —something 
trifling; a thing of no import 
tance. F. 

Doubtless to a man of Mr. Alrd’s 
fortune such things are but flea- 
bites.— James Payn. 

A FLEA IN one’s EAR —an annoy¬ 
ing suggestion; an unwel¬ 
come repulse. S. 

“1 wouldn’t dp it, if it was ever 
so! ” exclaimed Mrs Jennyuge, who 
ill this extremity had utteny dis¬ 
carded her French for the ver¬ 
nacular. “You try it yourself, and 
see if lie don’t put you down pretty 
quick, or send you flying with a flea 
in your ear’’(with a sharp rebuke).— 
JamesIPayn. 

Flesh. — Flbbh-pots, or the 
FLESH - POTS OF EGYPT — 
material welfare ; sordid con¬ 
siderations. P. The refer¬ 
ence is to the conduct of the 
children of Israel in the 
desert, many of whom grow 
weary of the plain food. See 
Ex. xvi. 3. 

And he was mteful to her father 
(on account or the dowry) for her, 
not for himself, with whom the 
flesh-pots did not count.-M bs. £. 
Lynn Linton. 

1 had forgiven her; I had not felt 
that It was anything but au escape 
not to have married a girl who had 
it In her to take back her riven word 
and break a fellow's bean for mere 
flesh-pots.—H enby James, jun. 

Flesh and blood — human 
nature. P. 

Not as I wish to speak disrespect¬ 
ful o’ them as have the power 
i' their hands, but it’s more than 
flesh and blood ^human nature) 'ul 
bear sometimes.— Oboroe £uot. 

To MAKE THE FLESH CREEP —to 
cause a sensation of dread and 
horror. P. 

“ My dear Mr. Aird, you make our 
flesh creep I” (you horrify usL re- 
raonstratM Mrs. Wallace where- 
upon he deBi|ted.— James Payn. 

Fllner. — T& FUNG FROM — to 
leave hastily in ill temper; 
to quit in disgust. C. 

He flung from her and went out of 
the roonl.—S. Richardson. 
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To FLlNO OVER— to desert; to 
oease to a«d8t or patronize. G. 

**Of ooarBe. the old girl will fling 
him over," odd the phyeiclan.- 

TBAOmERA.¥. 

To BAVB A FUNG AT^ TO IN¬ 
DULGE IN A FLING AT—tO 
attaok saccastioally. C. 

1 enm went bo far m to indulge 
in a fling at (attack BarcasUcally) 
the State House, which, as we all 
know, is in truth a very imposing 
Btractare.'-HoLHE& 

To HAVK one’s FUNG— to indiilgo 
in fun or In dissipation. S. 

The time whiob Tom allowed him¬ 
self away from his charge was from 
lowng*up tiU supper-time. During 
tins hour or hour-and-half he used 
to take his fling (give way to unre¬ 
strained fun).—B uohks 
A s for me, all I look forward to is 
to have my little fling (indulge In a 
little dissipation), and then to give 
up toe gaieties of London and take 
a quirt TiUa and have a garden.— 
Bbsant. 

Flint. — To FIX another’s 

FLINT FOR HIM — to puuish 

him. S. 

“That is worse still "said I, “be¬ 
cause you can’t resent it yourself. 
Leaye him to me, and I’H fix his 
flint for him " (castigate hIm).'-HAiJ- 

BURTON. 

To BKIN A FLINT—to be ey.'jesw- 
Ively mean in one’s dealings. 
F. 


FUppei*.— A TIP OP THE FLIP¬ 
PER — a shake of the hand. 
Sailors' slang. 

Lsay, old feflow, give roe a tip of 
your nipper (shake hands with me). 

Floop.— To TAKE THE FLOOR 
—to rise to address a public 
meeting. P. 

Mr. HardcasMethen took the floor 
(rose to spesk), and, in a long and 
able speech, advocated the cause of 
bl-metsllism. 

To HAVE THE FLOOR —^to have 
the right of addressing a 
meeting by rising before other 
intending speakers. P. 

llie chairman opled that Judge 
mis had toe flOOT (possessed the 
light to speak). 

ii^otsam.—F lotsam and jet- 
bam —goods lost at sea. and 


either floating in the water 
or east on shore. P. 

But even Germans, like Hsrr von 
Hartmaun. who set such store by 
a thcnough knowledge oi modem 
languages—which means to them 
French and English in toe fltrt plaoe 
—would not be long in peroelyiiig 
how much they had lost in throwing 
overboard, as so much flotsun and 
Jetsam, the only intelligent elue to 
the understanding of the long and 
difficult words of English and of 
French and her sister tongues of 
Latin descent.—Jmirtiaf qf iktoco* 
ticn, February 18S8. 

Fly. — Fly - away — absurd ; 
fantastic. F. 

It was not easy to put her into a 
fly-away bonnet now, or to keep the 
bonnet in its place on the back of 
her poor nodding when It was 
got on.— Dickens. 

To FLY OUT against or at— ^to 
speak In a rash, impulsive 
manner against. C. 

It ’ud ill become a man in a public 
oflice to fly out (speak rashly) again’ 
King George.— Georoe Eliot. 

Poor choleric Sir Brian would fly 
out at his coachman, his butler, or 
his gamekeeper; would use language 
to them which, procMdlng from any 
other master, would have brought 
about a prompt resignatlou on the 
rart of the aggrieved servant.—Good 
Words, 1887 . 

To PLY IN THE PACE OP —to 
oppose directly and in a 
reckless fashion. C. 

Every evening before we left Paris 
I saw her, and implored her to trust 
herself to me and leave Paris as my 
wife. .. . But, with all thla she was 
firm, and would not fly in her 
parents’ face.—0. Reads. 

To FLY IN THE PACE OF PROVI¬ 
DENCE —^to do a deliberately 
Imprudent thing; to court 
danger or death. C. 

Dr. Cooper had told her to^t to 
sleep witliithe child would be to fly 
in the face of Providence: for If any 
mischief was really brewing, she 
would in that case be certain to 
suffer from It.— James Payn. 

With flying colours —hon¬ 
ourably ; triumphantly. P. 

But for my pan 1 have always 
tbou^t toat their both getting tbrtr 
degree at last with flying cokmis (In 
a distinguished way) after three 
weeks of a famous coach (private 
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tutor) forfiuit nun, four nishta wltb* 
out going to bed, and an mcredlble 
consumption of wet towels, strong 
dgars. and bTandy-and'Water, was 
one of the most astonishing feats 
of mental gymnastics I ever heard 
of.~M. Arnold. 

The FLTiiro Dutchman —the 
name applied to the express 
train runninf? from London 
to Exeter on the broad-gange 
railway ; so called on account 
of Its speed. The term 
originally belonged to a phan¬ 
tom ship, which was sup¬ 
posed to fly over the waves 
till the day of Judgment. 

Then he wrat on to other supersti¬ 
tions, the Flying Dutchman, etc.— 
E. H. Dana, jun. 

To PLT OFF AT THE HANDLE — 
to become excited; to adt 
impulsively. F. 

lie was fiUl of crotchets that way, 
and the sight of the sea or even a 
mere flower, would make him fly 
right off at the handle — Hali- 

BURTON. 

Fold. — To FOLD one’s hands 
—to be idle; to do nothing 
hut rest oneself. C. 

To no New Yorker, to no American, 
would that (the possession of a 
fortune) seem a reason for folding 
bis hands.—Nineteenth), Century, 1887 . 

Follow. — To follow suit — 
to behave in tho same manner ; 
to do as tho person before you 
has done. C. A phrase bor¬ 
rowed from card-playing. 

But when the fortunes of Kinge- 
dlff began to rise, the fortunes of 
the gallant admiral followed suit— 
Oood Words, 1887. 

Food. —To BECOME food FOB 
FISHES—to be drowned. F. 

But he was dead enough, for all 
that, being both shot and drowned, 
and was food for fls^ in the very 
place where he had designed my 
slau^ter.—B. L. Stevenson. 

n you d ^n of the same kidney 
as ^wney.M'Gilllci^dy,” he said, 
fpMung of the poor Scotch lad who 
had died. ‘*I'd nave made you food 
for fishes long ago."— O. A. Saul 

To BE POOD FOR WORMS —tO he 
In one’s grave; to be dead 
and burled. F. 
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t The oertifloates are aU genuiner 
Snawley had another ion. he ha* 
been married twica bis Ofct wife 
is dead: none but her ghost ctmld 
tell ^didn’t write that letter j none 
but Snawley himself can t)W that 
this Is n<A his son. and that nis son 
is food for worms.—DioKENa 

Food for powder — a con¬ 
temptuous name applied to 
soldiers. F. 

There go the pogy conscripts-^food 
for powder (soon to be shot down on 
thelDattT(^eldi. 

FooL —To BE A POOL FOB ONE’B 
PAINS—to take unnecessary 
and thankless trouble. F. 

If you propose to take him in and 
board him for that small sum, you 
will be a fool for your i>ains (trouble 
yourself needlessly, and receive no 
thanks). 

A pool’s paradise —a state of 
happiness where everything 
is unreal and owtiain to bo 
shattered. 

Into a limbo large and broad, since 
called 

The Paradise of Fools.— Milton, 
Paradise Lost, bk. lit, 1. 466. 

I feel a little hui^nat^, Claire: 
but 1 think 1 am the betw for w 
these lessons. See In what a fool’s 
paradise (deceptive sUte of happi¬ 
ness) 1 used toliva—B esant. 

To MAKE A POOL OF—to dooelvo; 
to make ridiculous. P. 

It was all very well ‘to have Hr. 
Slope at her feet, and to show her 
power by makink an utter fool of 
a clergyman.—A. TROLLOPE. 

To POOL AWAT — to spend on 
objects of little vAlue. C. 

Instead of learning yonr lessons 
for to-morrow, you have been fooling 
away (frittering) your time with the 
animala 

Foot. —To PUT THE BEST FOOT 
FOREMOST or S^RWARD—(o) tO 
walk as rapidly as poe»ible; to 
ex^ oneself to the utmost. C. 

The girl made up her mind to put 
the best foot foremost (put foitii ^ 
her powers of wsBting). and run 
through terrors at such a pace 
tliat none of them could lay hold 
of her.—B. BlackmOre. 

■■■— ( b) to make the best display 
|M)S8tbIe. O. 

Linlithgow put her best foot for¬ 
ward (noime her best appaaranoejlast 
Satuidiof When the freedom of that 
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S lB put in actual operation) next 
Tuly. 

Fore. —To the pobe —present; 
on the scene. C. 

It never did really occur to him 
that any one would have the wild 
audacity to run away with one 
of hie Uflterfl, while he. Mr. Tom 
Bereefoi^ was to the fore.— Wh. 
BldiCK. 

Fopolook. —To TAKE Ti&iE or 
OCCASION BY THE FORELOCK 
—to avoid delay; to be on 
the alert for every available 
opportunity. C. Time Is 
represented os an old man 
with a single lock of hair on 
the forehead, and an hour¬ 
glass and a scythe In his 
hands. 

Time flies here with such a fright¬ 
ful rapidity that I am compelled to 
seize occasion by the forelock — 
Thaokskay. 

FoPfiret.—To FORGET ONESELF 
—to be guilty of an un¬ 
worthy act or word; to lose 
command of one’s tongue or 
temper. P. 

The little gentleman shocked the 
propriety of the breakfast-table by 
a loud utterance of three words, of 
which the two last were " Webster’s 
tJnabrld^d,” and the first was an 
emphatic monosyllable (“damn”) 
*'B^ pardon,” he added—“forgot 
myself” (I have said hastily what 
I should not).— Holmes. 

FoPk. —To FORK OUT—to hand 
oat money; to take from 
one’s pooket. S. 
ru fork out and stump.-D ickens. 

If I am willing to fork out a sum 
of money, he may be willing to give 
up his chance of Diplow .-^eokoe 
&10T. 

Foplopn.—A FORLO^ HOPE— 
a desperate venture. P. 

He had not merely, n the French 
eay, the courage of his opinions« but 
his opinions became principles, and 
gave him that gallantry of fanaticism 
which made him always ready to 
head a forl^ hope — J. R. Lowell, 
on Joslah Quincy. 

Fonn* —In form— in good con¬ 
dition ; able to do oneself 
GvecUt O. 


Ftm 

“ Were you in form, Bats^” asked 
Mrs. Gayswortby.— Mbs. R. Lynn 
Linton. 

Forty. —Forty winkb —a short 
sleep during the day. * F. 

Then came forty winks ; and after- 
waids he would play whist for high 
stakes.—.Saturday Meview, 1888 . 

Fours. —To GO ON ALL FOURS 
—(a) to crawl on the hands 
and feet or on the bands and 
knees. P. 

He looked up, and beheld what he 
judged, by the voice, to be Mrs. 
Armytage. her face was averted 
from him, and kept close to the 
cliff, down which she had been pro- 
ceeding backward, and on all fours 
(using liands as well as feet), until 
fear and giddiness had checked her 
progress.— James Payn. 

- (b) to be exactly apposite. 

P. 

No simile can go on all fours.- 
Macaulay. 

What was it Biabantio said to 
Othello after the council scene? 
“She has deceived her father, and 
may thee.” The quotation isn’t 
quite on all fonrs, but it’s near 
enough — F. Anstey. 

Fourth. —^The fourth estates 
—the press ; newspapers. P. 

All these I have had to pass by. 
and to confine myself to a broad and 
general description of the origin of 
those higher representatives of 
Journalism which we all have in our 
minds when we speak of the activity 
and power of the fourth estate — 
Charles Peabody, In^rioliah Jmr- 
nalism. 

The Fourth of July — the 
United States* national holi¬ 
day. P. 

we may prove that we are this, and 
that, and the other—our Fourth of 
July orators have proved it time 
and again—the cinsuB has proved 
it-JTlL Lowell. 

Free. —^A free fight —a fight 
joined in by a whole crowd; 
a promiscuous combat. C. 

So many free fights, brave robber¬ 
ies. gallant murders, dauntless kick- 
ings —Besant. 

To MAKE FREE—to ventuie; to 
be bold enough. C. 

My laniBord made free to send up 
a Jug of claret without my asking.— 
TUACKEl^V. 
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Fpeedom. —The fbeedoit or a 
♦ CUT—linmnnlty from county 
jurisdiction, and the pri<^ese 
of corporate taxation and 
selffro^Kemment held ^under a 
cbartiOT from the crown. The 
right to share in these privi¬ 
leges is oonferred, with the 
parliamentary frwohlse or 
right of voting, on distin¬ 
guished persons whom the 
city desires to honour. P. 

Linlithgow put her beet foot for¬ 
ward last Saturday, when the free¬ 
dom of that ancient and royal city 
was presented to the Earl of Bose- 
bery.—St ATidrews (htizai, 188®. 


Fpenoh. — To take Fkenoh 
leave— <o) to go off secretly, 
without notice or warning; 
to elope. C. 

The truth is, she had quitted the 
premises for many hours, and upon 
ermission which is called 
leave among us.— Tuack- 


premises I 
that pen 
French le 


ERAT. 

But as I was certain I should not 
be allowed to leave the enclosure, 
my only plan was to take French 
leava and slip out when nobody was 
watching.— R. L. Stevenkok. 

Yon must take French leave and 
run dway from Newly and your 
charming wife for six months.— 
Austen LUMBER. 


—(5) to enter without Invita¬ 
tion ; to do anything without 
obtaining permission. C. 

inie solicitor, taking French leave, 
led us across the spacious vestibule 
to the library, much to the amaze¬ 
ment of the servants --B L Far- 
JEON. 


To FRIGHTEN THE FRENCH—tO 
inspire great terror. F. 

The look of you and your aimed 
companions is enough to frighten 
the French. ^ 

Pplday.—A man Friday — a 
constent and submissive at¬ 
tendant. P. See Defoe’s 
Robinson Crusoe. 

He flung himself down at little 
Osborne’s feet, and loved him Even 
befora they were acquainted, he 
hadadmirM Osborne in secret. Now 
he was bis valet, his dog, his man 
Friday.—T hack ERA Y. 

FHand. —A friend at court 
—a person with influence in 
a powerful quarter. P. 


*' Not in that place. p^Wpsu” 
turned the grinder, with a mnk. ‘*1 
shouldn’t wonder—friends at oourt, 
you know—but never you mind, 
mother. Ju^ now; I’m all nj^t, 
that’s aU.*-^iOKEN8. 

To be friends with— to be on 
good terms with. C. 

“ Why were you so glad to be 
friends with M. l^uD~asks the 
reader.—CUBRER Bell. 


To make friends —to become 
friendly; to be reconciled 
after a quarrel. G. 

This was a stinger (sharp retort): 
and BO sudden, fals hearers looked 
rather sheepish at him. It was the 
IKtIiceman who answered:— 

“If you will come to the station, 
I will undertake to find yon that.’' 

Patrick assented, and on the way 
they made friends (became friendly). 
—0. Keade. 

To BE FRIENDS—to bc on friendly 
terms. F. 

Look here, Gilbert, I want to be 
friends with you again.—W. E. 
Norris. 


Fpont. — To come to the 
FRONT—to take a prominent 
position ; to rise to a chief 
place. P. 

About this time Bismarck began 
to come to the front (take a promi¬ 
nent position) in European politics. 


Pi»y, — Small i-rt — insignifi¬ 
cant people. C. 

The coming of Sheridan was quite 
another matter. Compared witli 
him all other managers were small 
fry (inslgnlflcant).— Jamts Pavn. 


Oirr OF THE FRyiNO-^AN into 
THE FIRE—from a bad position 

into a worse. C. , ,. 

If It were not for CSalre I would 
jump out of this frying-pan, which 
scorches and broils—yes. rtilL a^r 
twenty years and more—into the nre 
which bUTn8.—BEBANT. 

“ I’m out of the frying-pari into 
the fire” (Ih a stlU^worse pr^ica- 
ment), she said, laughing. Instead 
of one, 1 have now two to contwia 


Full.—F ull dress —the drees 
worn on occasions of ceremony. 
For men, a black suit with 
swaJlow-t^ coat, and ofien 
vest, and a white needle 
oonstltuts full dress. Ladles* 
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full dzess leares the shooldeni 
bare. 

One round white arm xeeted on 
the window-ledsa and her long 
black hair fell In loose masses over 
the sno^ nments which, oonsti- 
tntinn a lady's (Us?uunll^ reresl her 
beauuea far less libetelly than the 
oostnme she more inaptly terms 
'•ftdi dress.'’—6. J. Whtte-Mel- 
yZLliK. 

To THD FULL—qnlt© aa much, 
certainly not less. C. 

This place was a prison for debtqra 
as well as miminals, and was to the 
full as foul as the Tophet-pit at 
Aylesbury yonder.—G. A. Sala.. 

In full cbt —^hurrying fajst; In 
hot pursuit. P. Cry here 
means a pack of bounds. 

Seven mutfneen—Job Anderson, 
the boatswain, at their head—ap¬ 
peared in full cry at the south-west 
corner.— R. L. Stevenson. 

In full —^wlthout diminution, 
deduction, or abatement. P. 

I have received this day from John 
Wallace the sum of eight pounds 
six shillings, being payment in full 
of his obligations to the Geographi¬ 
cal Society. 

Full pig —elegantly ; making a 
great display. S. 


So aU of ns cabin party want and 
dressed ourselves tro full fig, and 
were introduced in dne form ro the* 
young queen.—HAmBUBTOK. 

In full swxNO-t-at its busiest; 
busy aud thronged. *0. 

The %eet market was la full 
swing.— Besant. 

Fun.— To UAKE FUN OF—tO 
ridicule. C. 

"Is the girl making fun of mef" 
he thought—T haoxebaf. 

Funk. —To PUT IN A FUNK— 
to frighten; to cause to 
tremble. S. 

Matcham said "he’d only been 
drunk ”—that his spirits had sunk 
At the thunder—the storm put him 
Into a funk.— Ba&babc. 

In a funk— frightened; put 
about. S. 

If I were Foxy. 1 should be in a 
funk myself.—B esant. 

Funny. —The funny bone— 
that part of the elbow which 
is exposed to nervous shocks. 
C. 

They smack and they thwack. 

Till your funny bones crack, 

As if you were stretched on the rack. 

Babhak. 


G 


Oab.‘--THB GIFT OF THE GAB— 
readiness of speech : fluency. 
P. 

1 always knew you had the gift of 
the gab ^ere ready in epe9cn), of 
oouTse.— Dickens. 

Gad. —Upon the gad —^restless; 
always moving hither and 
tiblther. F. 

I have no good opinimi of Mrs. 
Charios’s nursery-maid. I hear 
strange stories of her: she is always 
upon the gad.— Mias Austen. 

To OAD about— to dpend one's 
time in frivolous visiting of 
.friends or places. O. Usu- 
aUy sold of women. 

Sr this time our friends had grown 

S ther weary of gadding about— 
COS Conway. 

Gacr.—^To BLOW the gaff on 

—to infonn against. B. 


If I do not induce you and ytmr 
brother scoundrel to surrender your 
present devloM, I will taka it upon 
myself to blow the gaff on me whede 
rascally three of you.—D. Chbistik 
Murray. 

Gain. —To gain ground— to 
advance; to make progress. 
P. 

The Jews are not only extraordi¬ 
narily powerful and numerous thers 
(in Galicia), but aoc Raining ground 
day by day.—FortaipiwlV Jiewcw, 1887. 

Gall. —Gall and wormwood 
—said of what Is exorastvely 
bitter and distasteful. P. 

The talk eddied even to the Mls- 
tocratlc back-waters of Clinton HaS, 
where it Was so much gau and worm¬ 
wood to the family.—Maa B. Lynn 
Linton. 

Gallows. —Gallows-bibd— a 
person who looks like a oou* 
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demned orimiiuU; a ponon of 
^aadoned appea^n^ioe. F. 

'^W‘f‘115' J miliMed ape 

mm |pUoini-bixd.''--C. Baaok. 

CHuna.—G ajoe won anttbiko 
—^ roady to venture upon any- 
thitig : full of life. F. 

If ypn etop your Jaw about 
him yooll have to fight me; and 
that*N a IHtle more than you’re game 
lor, Fm thinking,—H. KiNaatav. 

OAMB IS WORTH TRS OANDl^B 

—^tho zesnlte ore worth striv¬ 
ing for; one will be repaid 
for one’s trouble. C. 

George can never ti^e what I 
mean lo offer; If he should] the 
Egyptian will be spoiled indeed, and 
theJmnm will be worth the candle.-* 
H. K. Haooaild. 

To pnc GAMS—to die In a 
courageous manner. C. 

I say that coachman did not run 
away, but that be died game — 
DioXsira. 

A. QAMB AT WHICH TWO CAN PLAT 
—a course of action equally 
ojMU to another person. C. 

^'FU have you both licked when 
I get ouL that 1 wm,” rejoined the 
boy. beginning to snlveL 

Two can play at that ^uue, mi> d 
you,” eidd Tom.—H uohes. 

To BIAKB OAMB OF—^to ridloule ; 
to turn into i^rt. P. 

Now. in the Fleet Prison, where I 
write thia there is a small man who 
is always Jeering and making game 
of me,-‘T^CEXBAY. 

Gtatngr.-'-TO GAKO A-OLET—tO 
go wpong. Scottish dialect. 
The best laid schemes & mice and 
men 

Gang aft a^^.-BuRNa , 

As many tUnsi sans a-gley with 
nt in our plana and denres while 
alive,lt is not surprising thatmtdters 
turn out oqntrary to our expectations 
after deatk-JAMES Faym. 

Qsipea.—T ek oapbs— a fit of 
yawning, F. 

. Another faonr of music was to give 
deUght or the aspes, as real or 
affected tor It prevailed.— 
JaEI AUSTEir. 

To BBSAS GATES — to 
PNnaiii ouftaide the college 
gates after the hour for 


closing. An Oxford and Oam- 
bridge ITnlvwsity phrasq. 

If you break gates again, we sM i j 
have you msncated (temporarily 
expellM). 

The GATE OF BORN—a mytho¬ 
logical tonn, signifying the 
gate by which true dreams 
came forth. P. From the 
gate of Ivory deceptive dreams 
proceeded. 

Then be (^ud| dreamed that he 
had turned Papist, of all his dreams 
the only one, we suspect, which came 
through the gate of horn (was likely 
to prove trnej.— Macaulay. 

Oath.— Tell it not m Oatti 
—do not let your enemies 
hear of it. C. The phrase 
is used when something sad 
or shameful has occurred, 
which might be used as a 
taunt by one’s enemies if 
they heard of it. The words 
wefe first used in David’s song 
of lamentation over Jonathan, 
slain in battle:— 

Tell it not In Oath, publish It not 
in the streets at Askmnn; lest the 
daughters of the Philistines rejoice, 
iMt the daughters of the undreum* 
dsed trlamph.—2 Sam. L SO. 

Oathep.— Gathered to one’s 
FATHERS— dead and buried. P. 

When hla gUtter la gone, and he Is 

S kthered to his fathers,noeye will be 
im with a tear, no heart will mourn 
for its lost friend.—A. Trollope. 

Oaudy.— A gaudy-dat— a holi¬ 
day or festival. Old-fashioned, 
but still in use at some of the 
universities. 

Just at onetima about iMl, we 
hear from our best authority, 
Phllllpa of bis keeping a gaudy* 
day.— MARK Fattisom. 

CShauntlet.—To throw down 
the oaunf^^t or glove— td 
challenge. P. 

The comna^ threw down the 
gauntlet to (dened) all the maritime 
powers In the world.— Macaulay. 

To TAKE UP CTE QAU77TLBT Or 
GLOVE—^to accept a challenge. 
P. 

To RUN THE GAUNTLET — ^to paSA 
through a severe course of 
trcatmmit in the way of 
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criticism CMT obloquy. P. 
The phrase uted in this fifirbra* 
Uy« setme comes from the 
cnAtbm 01 inifilctioe a punish •' 
ment bearing this name. A 
pHsonet* stripped to his 
u^aisL had to run between 
two lines ol soldiers armed 
with gloves, and with sticks 
and other weapons, with 
which they struck him as he 
passed. 

Ws Went to the Jettjr to ^ the 
'uSbMd*B boat come in. and lormcd 
part of the long mw oi spectetors, 
three deep, who had assembled to 
watch the unfortunate passengers 
lahd and nm the gauntlet of un- 
acrupulous comment and personal 
remarks all down the line.—3'/ie Mis- 
UHot liouffh, ISte. 


Qeap. *- To throw out op 
OBAR—to disturb the working 
ol. P. 

3uoh delusions have happened to 
many of us, and most commonly 
when the mind has been disturbed 
aud thrown out of gwr (put Out of 
good working order) by unwonted 
clroumstanoea— James Pavm. 


Oftntla.—Q brtlb and simple 
—^high-born and low-born; 
noble and peasant. P. 

Bo, too, I am afraid it is a true bill 
that torture was, in the.bad old 
days, Innlscrimlnately used towards 
both gentle and simple in some 
glpQ^ underground places In this 
said Tower— (i. A. BaLa. 

Bvsry one runs to get a word with 
them, gentle or simple —C. RkAOE 


Q^t. Qo ALONG t or GET 
ALONG WITH YOU I'—an CX- 
olamatlon of impatience, 
ot^n used in a bantering 


way. F. 

*'Go, jKo, get along with you, do," 
she Said at last, as her eyes foaught 
hla—Jtfttfrav’s MagoHne, 1887^ 

" Oh. get along with you, Mr [Be- 
grava'^ return^ BUsweil, muCn de¬ 
lighted by tms delicate piece of 
flattery.—w. E. Soaala, in wood 
ff’'oNs, IMT, 

TO OIW* ALoNo-^to tar*; to be 
IR & Ifood cbnditlDh. u. 

"Well, doctor how has the poor 
^tlratj^e^ getting along (progreas- 

^^^^*falrly; she is still very 


To GOT Aiv-to obtain; to Had. 

0 . 

When a dpdoc oot^ be^t at, he 
eaVd tba^ oat tot Mrs,, Lanaami’e 
timely ttojady wdulduaidly 
have lived.—-w, D. HowsuJS. 

To OBT ON—<«) to succeed t to 
rise in life. d. 

Throughout the Continent, la Bog- 
land, and In Ajnerica, the enorubus 
majority of the pojpulation are striv¬ 
ing for suMeasln thmr several profes¬ 
sions and (Uuitbgs) every man, with 
the doubtful exception of a few 
Tiapplst monks, la tiding to get on, 
-^Spectator, 1887. 

TO OBT oN-—(b) to make prog¬ 
ress ; to Improve. 

He soon got on so well that hS dis¬ 
carded the other (orutch).—Afurmv's 
Magazine, 1887. 

TO GET ON W I T H AlVY ONfr—to 
find oneself in oongrenlal com¬ 
pany. C. 

She could not get on with Mr. 
Adair (Mr. Adair and she were not 
congenial to each otiver).—jAttES 
Payn. 

To GET under— to obtain the 
mastery over j to suppress. 

P. 

Towards thM o'clock the Are was 
got under, and darku^ and silence 
Bucceeded.—MAHiA EnoEWORTH. 

To GET UP—(d) to prepare with 
a special practical object in 
view—as, to get up Shake¬ 
speare’s Hamlet for a college 
examination. C. 

His readers are candidly Infonned 
in the preface what books he has 
consulted; and It appears that he 
has got Up theyeigti of Henivyill. 
from Brewer, Hook. Ouion IMxon, 
RankSt Fronde, aha FrledtoWin.— 
Athmarum, 1887. 

——<b) to orgaiiitze; to arratxge. 

0 . 

A few days afterwards a oommlttee. 
Consisting of LadyMmia, "Btenty’* 
Strutt, and Mta Walter PuUem is 
assembled Jn La(v Swansdown’s 
boudoir to dlsdiss the best means of 
getting up the protH>sed theaiHcais. 
—FiionaNOa MarryaT. 

To GUT oNJteBtJr —^to appear 
in a striking or olal^ate 
costume. O. 

, I4ke most men who are not la the 
habit qi "getuflg themMVSs up” 

SvRrv daV. nn Was aIwAvr imtable 
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hifl «ist«r. She wu merrieKl a 
bishop, and not by the Bey. Baruio- 
lomew Irant, to the disappointment 
of the iRegalar prelate. — Tback- 
XHAy. 

To oms ONSSELT AWAT—to maJce 
oneeell absurd by a heedless 
remark; to say uuyylttlngly 
what damages one's own cause. 
C. In the following extract 
the absurdity lies in the 
swell ” nnwittingly confess¬ 
ing that he had dealings with 
a pawnbroker:— 
awdl. I am going to resign from 
my club, 

JMend. I thought you liked It so 
much. 

SwflL Used to be all right, but 
society is getting too mixed. Why, 
1 met myjpawnbroker there the other 
night.—narper's Monthly, May 1(188. 

To OITE IT TO A PEBSON—tO BOOld 
or punish him; to attack liim 
with angry words or with 
bloyv's. F, 

M'Gregor pitched Into him so 
when be said it—gave It him right 
and left (reproved him In the sever- 
eet manner}.—R hopa Brouohtok. 


To aiTB ON TO or upon— to lead 
into; to open upon. P. 

Then we iMtssed on up this till at 
last we reached the top, where we 
found a large standing space to which 
there were three entrances, all of 
small size. Two of these gave on 
to (led into) rather narrow iSeries 
or roadways out in the face of the 
precipice.—H. R. Haooard. 

We pass into the veranda upon 
which the talon Rives, to use an 
^glicized Ganioism.- Rhoda 
Brouobion. 


To GIVE ONBSEUP OUT AS OT FOB— 
toproolalm oneself to be. P. 

lie Rives himself out, sir, for what 
nowadays they call a patriot-a man 
from Rut Piuuia.— R. K Stsvkn- 


SON 

^ Last winter he oallal himself Lord 
Oharles Templeton, and took inj^e 
whole Boolefy of Florence. This 
year, m you are aware, he hu se¬ 
lected Caimet ea his field tor opera¬ 
tions, and ^ Riven himself out as a 
oonain of Lora BellInRham's, with 
whom, 1 need hardly teuvou, he Is in 
no way connected.— W. £. Nobais. 


To OIVB UP^a) (transithre) to 
dUoontbme the use of; to 
alMtndoiL P. 


Hie iiilddle«SBd it (the fo^ de¬ 
prived of ffieir gastric jpow«f, so 
that they have £d, evtft alnce^ to 
give up all boo’, por^/wrt 
and sherry, Boigandyiand^wm- 
ragne,^ ohuwt and JEwiM wfaia.— 


Bxsanx. 

-(b) (Intr.) 


to 


to 


sunendcff: 
confess on^eitf beaten. P. 

Them for fear of her place, and be* 
canse he threatened that my lady 
should give bar no discharge wlthcmt 
the sausages, idie gave up (yielded), 
and from tlmt day forward always 
sausages, or bacon, or pig-meat in 
some shape or g^er, went up to the 
table.— Maria Spgkwobth. 


A OrVB-AND-TAEE POLICY — A 
policy of mutual accommoda¬ 
tion and forbearance. C. 

Nothing can be more annpyingto 
an ordinary mu than to find ihe 
wife of hia bosom, who hu ioRged 
along with him venr comfortably in 
a give-and-take (mutual forbearance) 
style for mai^ years, suddenly 
round ud leoture him upon his 
amiable little weaknesses (fantts).— 

HVOB OONWAT. 


To GIVE FOKFH OT GIVE OUT—tO 
annoimoe or publish. P. 

Soon after It was given forth (an* 
nounoedl and belief J>y many, 
tliat the king waa deskL— Haywabd. 

Mrs. Pem^ was not at ohorqh t 
no doubt she had her reasons for 
staying away, though I heard from 
Miss Jonu that if wu given out 
(pablished) that it wu a bad head¬ 
ache that kept hcnr at homa— 
berrt Jounuu, IWT. 

She Rives it out (states pubUoly) 
that you shall marry her. 

Sbakbspeabb. 


To GIVE OUT—to oome to an 
end- P. . 

But before they hM covered half a 
mile poor Mrs. Mordaunt'ii strength 
gaveout(fimed).—J^UmiltostraMa 
Magaamtt tW. ^ 

To GivBiN—f)o oeaseexertlonB; to 
oonfess outeself vanquished. P. 

They did not yet give in (caa|en 
themselves beaten); they had hliher- 
to gone only about the street#} they 
would go^ where ptepEs 

meet together.— Bbsant. 


To GIVE OVBB—(u) <of A Oick 
person) to oeesto hoping for 
his reoove^. P. 

Valence toad me that be bad been 
given pver* 7 that be could not Uve 
men tMii six aumtiia or ao.—Fioa- 
■NOlMAaRTAT. 
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—-Kb) to 7i(^; tooomintt. P. 
, Profcwtimt clergy) Baspht 

heve etwned to the Inflnepce wuch 
ie now ^ven orer^^entliw to the 
pS^toltv-'TiEUlC&KftAT. • 

To OIV8 ONKBBLP 17P—>(a) to 
sorreDdor to the police. P. 

KewB ouae tbet the Brighton mur¬ 
derer had given hinuelf up (eunen- 
dei^ hlmetif to the poilce). 

——(h) to lose hope of saTinff 
oxMi’B life. P. 

When I saw tiiat the floods had 
oafried away the bridge. 1 ^ve my- 
•elf up for lost (abandoned hope). 

To aiVB A PBBSON up^a) to 
despair of seetogr him. C. 

It was at that unheard-of hour (il 
p.M.) that Miss Huntly, whose ex- 
perienee of provincial habits was 
limited, thoi^t fit to put in an ap¬ 
pearance, atuT her boet^'s ejacula¬ 
tion «*'At last! Why, we gave you 
up more than an hoar ago i ” drew 
forth no apology from her.—Good 
Words, 188T. 

-(6) to ronouno©; to repu¬ 
diate ; to refuse to aoknow- 
1^^ P. 

^ had been living what was a 
wild, ooilMS life even In theee wild 
days; ana bis family had almost 
given him up.—-IL Yatks. 

To GIVE WAT— to yMd; to 
break down. P. 

I wished I had not given way (yield¬ 
ed! to her in the matter of a private 
■iulng-room (which s^ would not 
Qonamt to have). — The Mistletoe 
Bough, 1886. 

On one oocaslon, as she was being 
Inrought down from her look-out 
ohamber hi a new carping-chair, it 
gave way.—S. BABiiirG-(tot;Ln. 


Olzxopd. ~ To FRvrr one's 
oiZEABJ>—to be anglons; to 
worry oneself. S. Gizzard 
(primarily a fowl's stomach) is 
used of the temper or dis¬ 
position. 

Hell fret bis gizzard green if he 
don't soon host from that maid of 
his.—Taoitjui Hakdy. 

01a«gOW«—A OlASGOW MAOZS- 
TBATB—a salt herring. F. 
It is Bidd that when George 
IV- visited Qla^i:ow, some salt 
nerrh:^ were placed* in |oke* 
. on the iron gmud oi^thA car¬ 
riage belonging to a well- 


known GhMgow magtatrate* 
who formed one of a deputa¬ 
tion to reoeive the king. 

OUuuu—H e has taken a Guuas 
TOO MUCH—^he is Intoxtoated. 
F. 

Those who xjve in glass houses 

SHOULD NOT THBOW STONES 
—people who are themselves 
open to orlticism ought not 
to criticize. 0, Compare 
the opening verses of Matthew 
vil. 

And there Is an old proverb about 
the inexpediency of those who live 
in ^ass bouses throwing stones.— 
Florence Marry at. 

Qlaxlep. — Is your father 
A glazier ?—a vulgar ex¬ 
pression. slgulfylng, " Do you 
suppose that I can see through 
you ? ” It is used when a 
person in front of you obstructs 
your view. 

Olout.—I n the olout— sulky. 

F. 

My mamma was in the gloutwith 
her poor daughter all the day.—8. 
Eichardson. 

Olove^—To throw the glove 
or GAUNTLET TO —to challenge ; 
to show readiness to fight with. 
P. 

I will throw my glove to Death 
itself (challenge Death itself to prove), 
that there’s no maculation in thy 
heart.— Sh A K ebpe a ke. 

She was now, at the age of twenty- 
two. very different from the girl who 

E > hastily threw down the glove to 
er stepmother.— Hugh Conway. 

To take up the glove or gaunt¬ 
let— to accept a challenge 
toffight. P. 

On the other hand, Austrlahad only 
to conclude^ offensive and defen¬ 
sive alliance with King Milan, and 
the Czar must take up the glove thug, 
as It were, thrown In his wsy.^Spec¬ 
tator, J>eember iS, issa. 

To BE HAND AND GLOVE WTIR. 

See Hand. 

To PUT oil or WEAR GLOVES — 
to attack an adversary In 
a mild or generous way. P. 

He (Macaolay) put on no idoves, 
took In hand no buttoned foil, when 
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S n well'chcMieii oocaBlons, he came 
own to the Hpugo to make a speech 
— J. CoTTEa Morison. 

Glut. — To GLUT THE MARKET 
—to foraish an excess of goods 
for the market, so that a salo 
cannot be found for them. P. 

Two years ace an excemive produc¬ 
tion of woollen Roodn bad glutted 
the market (furnisbea too great a 

J apply, so that no sale could be found 
or them). 

Go. —A GO —a ourlous or em¬ 
barrassing state of affairs. S. 

Well, 1 am blessetl (to be sure), 
here’s a go itbe position is embar- 
rassing).-^::.'. Aeade, 

No GO —a failure. Said of what 
Is unworkable or Impossible. 

" What’s a caMat?” inquired Sam 
—“A legal instrument, which is as 
muon as tosay it’s no go,”replied tlie 
oobbler.—D ick KNa 
£iXp>—k legal instrument, or. In 
other words, something which does 
nothing, and with which nothing 
can be done 

Of course, under the oircum- 
stances, no go for (l cannot give you) 
the fifteen tliousand.—Truly yours, 
Arthur.—JTw Mislletoe liougfi, 1886 . 

Go Aix>NO—an exclamation of 
(feigned) anger or Impatience, 
y. See Get along. ; 

"May Its popjiet come In and 
talk?”—“Certainly not,” replied ma¬ 
dam ; ‘‘you know I never allow you 
here. Go along.”-D ickens. 

To GO BAIL FOB ANOTHBB — tO 
become legal soourlty for an 
accused person's appearance 
at his trial. P. 

The world has not gone ball for us, 
and our falling short Involves not 
the ruin of others.—C. Lever. 

To GO BARD WITH ONE — tO 
prove a troublesome matter 
to one. P. 

He Jumrad up with,^ great ezola- 
matioa, wnlch tne particular record¬ 
ing angel who heard it pretended 
not to undexs^nd, or It might have 
gone hard with (proved a serious 
matter for) the.Latin tutor seme 
time or ether.—H olues. 

Tg go bomb To-4to appeal di¬ 
rectly to. P. 

Mrs. Wallace spoke vary slowly, 
b^use it was not an ea^ matter 
with her to express her id«M, and 
with a oertain gentle eamestnesa 


that went home (appealed directly) 
to the young girl's ueart, at least as 
much as the logic of her argument.— 
James Pa Vm. 

Go-To-acaaETiNG Ant or olotbiss— 
snob as people have on when 
they go to church; respect¬ 
able. F. 

(!!atch him with his gi^to-meetln* 
(best) clothes on a-rubbln' agin 
(against) their nastK. greasy axles, 
like a tarry nigger.-^AUBURToN. 

Tom (was) equipped In hii go-to- 
meeting roof (respe^ble hat), as his 
friend called it.-^uoBES. 

To go WITH THB STREAM—tO dO 
as people around one do. P. 

And then it Is so much easier in 
everything to go wltli the stream, 
and to do what you are expeoted to 
do.— Mrs. OltPhakt. 


To go without Sating —^to be 
an understood thing; to be 
an evident fact, or natural 
conoluston. P. Translated 
from the French. Cda va aana 
dire. 

Imagine all this, and you will have 
some idea of the snaqkles with which 
the literary dass In Japan have 
shackled their countrymen. It goes 
without saying (the conclusion is in¬ 
evitable) tnat, under such circum¬ 
stances. a lively, natural style Is Im¬ 
possible.—Japan Afati, 1887. 

That such accusations were not 
only utterly falsa but were beneath 
contempt, goes without saying (is, of 
course, understood).—If the Year 
Round, 1687. 

To GO BY THB BOARD—-to bO lost. 

O. A nautical phrase, now in 
ordinary use. 

During that loxfi sickness my 
wardrobe, and JeweOery. and every¬ 
thing went by the board (I bad to 
give up my wardrobe, and jewellery, 
and everything). _ , 

Her rattlingi thiwds. all sheathed 

in ice. 

With the masts, went by the board. 

LONOrBLLOW*. 


ro GO ODT OF ONE'S WAY—tO 
trouble oneaalf; to dlsoom- 
pose oneself. 0< 

" My dear, I am sorry you did not 
smell it; but we can’t help that 
now.* iwturned my master inthont 
putting himself in a panikm or going 
out of his Way (showing signs or dis¬ 
composure), out just lair and 
helpM Wmsslf to another 
Maria jBUxiewobtb. 


easy 
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To 00 AO. IBKOTBSH-tO ItMltote 
at no act. P. 

Be la ready to go all lengtha (risk 
ererytbloff) iQ advooftoy of Ui« 
temperance question. . 

To OO TO TPK BAD^tO 1^00100 a 

wpook, 0. 

Think of my ease. Hiss Bawdon— 
linked for life to a woman whom I 
married to ^ve myself a home, be¬ 
cause all ties that bound me to 
domeatio life seemed broken when I 
lost my darling, and b^use other¬ 
wise I should eventually have gone 
to DM.—7n« Mistletoe Bough, iBBU. 

To GO TO TBS WAUr-to b© dis¬ 
comfited : to have to retire. P. 

Everybody must go to the wall who 
cannot serve that interest.—^Torth 
American Review, 188T. 

To GO rOIITBBR ANB FARB WOBSB^ 
•—to take extra trouble and 
find oueself in a worse position 
thau betore, C. 

Well, upon my word, 1 don't blame 
you: you might have gone further 
and lared worse.—H. R. Haooaao. 

All th* go— popular; fashion¬ 
able. S, 

Folks ain’t thought nothin' of (are 
held of no account), unless they live 
at Treemont; it’s aU the go'(that 
place «is very fashionable).— 

BURTON. 

Or thb go— active s runnJngr 
about continually; Indulgrlng 
in liquor. F, 

“Ma’ame Richard was on the go," 
Mone of them said when he helped 
to pick her out of the gutter and 
carry her dead drunk into the back 
kitchen, where she and others made 
their nlthy lair.-rMaa E. Evkn 
Linton. 

To GO BACK ON—to be unfaithful 
to ; to fail to keep, especially 
oi promises. C. Sm Back. 

Whjr. don't yqiA know, boss (mas- 
t^)r They said they'd take me in¬ 
stead of you. and they wont go back 
on their word (break their promise) 
-r-TemfU Bar, ISSQ. 

To GO i>owN—^to be accepted ; 
to be received with favour. O. 
FletoheL Ben JoBson, and all the 
lays of Slmkespeare, are the only 
lings that go down.—GontMSMfTH. 

To GO FOR A MAN—^to attack 

hi fn. S. 

When he hegan to rail against 

to 


To GO IN FOR—to drive one’s 
attention to ; to apply oneself 
to. G. 

Skating was an accomplishment he 
had never gone In for (attempted to 
a^ulre). — Blackwood's Magamne, 

To OO IT— to be extravagant or 
headstrong in behaviour. F. 

-1 heard Master O^ge wss going 
it, from the Saunders.— F. Haa- 
BVAT. 

To GO OFF—to happen ; to take 
place. P. 

The wedding went off (liappened) 
much as such affairs do.-^MfUi Oah- 

KEU., 

To GO OUT—(a) to be discon¬ 
tinued ; to cease. P. 

t think 1 must tell you, as shortly 
as 1 can, how the noble old mune of 
backsword is played; for It It sadly 
gone out of lace.—UuuHna 

-(h) to go out to servloe; to 

become a domeetlo servant. 


fou have mistaken my 
that young person, 
last to hi; 

It 


F. 

"I think yoi 

aunt,” put In that young 
“ She would be tlie last to hinder mo 
or any of us going out, if it were for 
our good, "—Mrs. J H. Rji>i>lb. 

To GIVE ONE THE GO-BY — tO 

neglect him; to refuse to 
acknowledge him, F. 

Would you give Joey fi. the go-by. 
ma'amf—P i OK ENH. 

But being mi^e an honest woman 
of, sq to spwk. Becky would not 
consort any longer with thc^ dubi¬ 
ous ones, and cut Lady Craokenpury 
when the latter nodded to her from 
her opera-box, and gave If rs. Wash¬ 
ington White the go-by In the ring.— 
Thaokehay. 

Ood. —God'8 acre— the church¬ 
yard, P. 

As her eye roamed from sea to 
land it fell upon the little church 
immediately beneath her, into whose 
God's acre the footpath descended. 
-James Pays. , 

Golden,—^T hb golden State 
—C alifornia. P. 

The golden rule—" Do upto 
others as you would have 
others do unto you." P. 

My dear boy, have you not learned 
the golden ruieP in a)! human 
actions look for the bMSst meflya 
and attribute that, (^is ]■ said 
In sattrei the real golden rule Is as 
above,)— Besant. 
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ThB OOLDimBOWL IS BROKEN— 
a euphemrao expreasion for 
death. P. Taken from the 
Book of Eoolesiastee (xii. 
6): Or ever the silver cord 

be loosed, or the gold^ bowl 
be broken, or the pitoher 
be broken at the fountain, 
or the wheel broken at the 
dstem. Then shall the dost 
return to the earth as It was; 
and the spirit shall return unto 
God who gave it.” 

And thus they go on from rear to 
year, until the (biden bowl is broken 
(they die).— H. K. Haoqabb. 

To WORSHIP THE GOLDEN OAU— 
to bow down before something 
unworthy. P. The reference 
Is to the action of the chlldron 
of Israel at Mount Sinai. 
See £xodus xxxii. 

The bewraeoig mind is instantly 
prostrated before the golden calf 
of commercial prosperity. —Wm. 
Black. 


Gone. — A gone 'coon — one 
who Is lost or ruined. S. 
'Coon 1: short for racoon. 

Mr. Winchester did not stop 
there—he forced a hundred ponnos 
upon Cteorge. “If you start In any 
business with an emp^ pocket, you 
area gone ’coon.’’—0. Hicade. 

Knowing the colonel’s prowess, 
the old racoon cried out, in tlie 
voice of a man, “Hallo, therei air 
you Colonel Crockett i For if you 
air, rU Jist come down, or 1 know 
I’m a gone ’coon.’* 


A GONE CASE —something hope¬ 
less ; a person who is despai^ 
of. F. 


When officers are once determined 
to ride a man down, it is a gone case 
with him (there is no hope for him). 
—K H. Dana. 


Too FAR GONE —In a hopeless 
or desperate conifition. C. 

lb use a phrase not often applied 
to a young lady, she was too far 

f me (hopuessly in lore).—J ames 
AYM. 


Good.—As GOOD AS A PLAT— 
very interesting; exceedingly 
amnslng. C. | 

He swore it was asgoodMaplay j 
to see h«r in the character of a lue ^ 
dama—T hackxrav. 


And 1 have no space to t^ of the 
scene at Tlnlue’B^whioo WM as 

good as a pl^.—Auta. H. Wuon. 

As GOOD AS GOLD— ^thofougbly 
good *and trostworthy, C. 
Generally used of persona 

Haring «dd thla Gnoe walked 
slowly out of the room, and neiuer 
Mrs. Dale nor Lily attsmpted to 
follow her. 

“She's as good as gold,” said Lily, 
when the doer was closed.—A. 
Tkollofe. 

A GOOD THING-— a olever saying. 

O. 

When we say a good thing. In the 
course of the nhmt. weam wondrous 
lucky and pleased. Flicflac will 
trill yon off fifty in ten minutes.— 
Ta ACKER AT. 


Good ladt— wife; madam. 

” His good lady, indeed, was the 
only person pr^nt who retained 
ure^oe of mind enough to observe 
that if he were allowed to lie down 
on Mr. Squeers'e bed for an hour or 
so, and left entirely to himeelf, he 
would be sure to recover afmln al¬ 
most as quickly as he had been 
taken ill.— Diokkmk 


As GOOD AS—virtually; essen* 
tially; in every essential 
respect C. 

She s«dd that he wm as good as 
engage to a girl out there, and ttiat 
he nad never dreamt of her.—W. D. 
Howells. 

For good —altogether; com¬ 
pletely. C. 

“Yon are going away for good 
(never to return), Mrs. Fortress! 

1 said. 

“Yes, sir,” she answered, “for 
good.”—EnglUh lUMtrated Maga- 
Tine, 1886 . 

For good and all— finally; 
never to be reversed. C. 

When they were made eenslUe 
(understood) Sir Condy wm 
goiM to leave (Mile Backient for 
goo<rand all (never to return), they 
set up a whiUaltt (idioat) that could 
be beard to the farthest end of the 
street— Marxa EzmEwoRra. 


Good for ant bom— able or 
willing to pay the sum. F. 



same as in a good bouse f» their 
own. ^-ana-by 1 Mng la the bul, 
tmd wemder what they are gj^ for 
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To TBS CK>QX>-~<ni 
side. O. 


the profit 


^WeU,” Bays X, an 70 a done up 
ftoei flake-~a total wreck?"— 
'‘Noi" tajra be; '*1 bave«two han* 
dred pounds left to the good.— 

v^h^f^^ead aadgone the huid 
will he to the good, Thady, tny lad. 
—Mania Bdoxwobto. 

Good ORAcnotrsI—an exolama* 
tion of aatonlshment. F. 

Twenty yearsl Good gracioua 
papa. 1 ehau be six-and-tbirty, bo 
rrlghsfully old to talk about any* 

looked a little grave “Ob¬ 
lige me, my dear, by not saying good 
graotons; it Is very nnladyllice."— 
The Jrgosv, 1889. 

A GOOD 8AMARITAI7. See SAMAR¬ 
ITAN. 

Good-morning to ANmnNo— 
farewell to It. F. 

When anything’s upon my heart, 
good-morning to my head; not 

worth a lemon. — Maria Edqe- 
WORTH._ 

Hxv.—The speaker mesne to say 
that nlsheo^ or judj^ent takes its 
departure when his heart or feelings 
are interested. 

As GOOD AS one's WORD —pOT- 
formlng one’s promlsea. P. 

It was evident to her that Frauk 
Muller would be as good as his 
word.— H. B. Haooarp. 

Ooody. — GoODT - GOODY — 
weakly vlrtuona; good, but 
feeble. F. 

If I find out the people I am quite 
clever enough to play a goody-goody 
part, if that suits them.—.J ustin 
M’CARTBr. 

Oooae*—His geese are swans 
—^ he planes tx>o high a value on 
his own poBsspsions ; he over¬ 
estimates what is bis own. O. 

He (Dr. Whately) was particularly 
loyal to his frlendk and, to use tlie 
common phraM; all his geese were 
swana—CAimiNAi. Kbwman. 

All the Lam^trian geese are 
swans.— Bhopa BKouuaTON. 

The goose that lays the 
GOLDEN EGGS—^the SOUTOe of 
one's wealth or most cherished 
■' poseesslona. P. 

This affeotionate anxiety waa 
partly due to acertain apl»teliension 
the dd gentienian exp«nencod when 


(be goose tJmt laid ftas gbldra 
ilm was out offiiidJt.— 


AMKS 


for him v 
Pays. 

To KILL THE GOOSE THAT LAID 
THE GOLDEN EGGS—to destroy 
the Bduioe of one’s income 
or profit. P. A phrase taken 
from one of Maop*» FoMes. 

If Brian bad only known how 
Immensely he had risen in her re* 
imeot by me not Very extraordinary 
display or talent and ability which 
he had Just made, he would doubt¬ 
less have hastened to kill the goose 
that laid the golden eggs by playing 
olasslcal oompoeftions until ho 
wearied her.—Good Worde, 1887. 

To COOK A PERSON’S GOOSE FOR 
HIM—to cause his death. S. 

“ You see," said Tom, “that If you 
should happen to be wrong, our 

S oose Is cooked without the least 
oubt.’’—B esant. 

It’S a gone goose with any ONE 
—there is no more hope for 
him. S. 

Well, he took the contract for 
beef with the troops; and he fell 
astern (failed to make It profitable), 
so 1 guess it's a gone goose with him. 
—Haliburton. 

CkKMsebeppy.— To play up old 

GOOSEBERRY WITH PEOPLE—^to 

defeat them or sUenoe them 
sharply. S. 

He began to put on ain, but^ I 

K on played up old gooseberry with 
m (snubbed him). 

She can squander the income as 
she pleases, and play old gpose- 
berry up to a certain point—Miss 
Braddon. 

To PLAY GOOSEBERRY—tO Bet 
ae a third person for the sake 
of propriety; to appear with 
two lovers In public. O. 

There was Hel^ out of her chair 
standing by a genUeman . . . while 
I was reduced to tlmt position which 
is vulgarly but expressively known 
as piayizm aposeberry.—Die MiANRoe 
Bcmg/t, ISSoT 

A GOOSEBERRY-PICKER—one WhO 
plays gooseberry. C. 

what dol care for old Thresher f 
I brought Tbresfaw to-day as a goose- 
bem-picken—8. Barino-Ooold. 

Like old googeberby—* wltb 
great energy. B. 

Take them ay the tall. .. and lay 
on like md goosebrny.—H. Kiifos- 
LEY. 
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AB aitBSlT %gt A aOOSEBBRRT— 

very IgUOtAnt of life; taw 
and mieduoated. S> 

Uii name was Creen, and he was 
M gieen aa h gooseberty.—Oatf aisi 
MAAbYatL 

OOPdlMl.—To OCT THB Ck>B- 
DiAN KNOT—to solre a dilB* 
odliy in a bold or uaosiial 
fMhion. P. 

Frank Muller must dia and die 
before ibe morning lighi By no 
o^er {MMlble means gpuld the Gor¬ 
dian knot be out.—H. R. Haooaiid. 

Qpaoa. — To say obace — to 
ask the Divine bleeslo^ before 
commencinK a meal. P4 
Mr. Pickwiokt having said grace, 
paUBM for an instant and looks 
round him.—DioKKna 


Wrra a oiunf or SAt/^—with 
some reservation. P. Triyis* 
latlon of the Latin phrase. 
Cum ,prano soZis. " 

They few, leal inupiotoaa men 
might take the story with a grain of 
aalt.'-^H. R HAeoARn. 

Borne of the adventurea nanated 
may require to be t^en with a grain 
of Specfafor, Bt^Umber 3,18S7. 


Qpapo.—S our orapes— some* 
thing which is despised because 
itisunattaiiiable. 0. SeeSotiR. 

“80 It has got Its big was doU 
after ail, has it?” asks she with a 
sneer: “onrly wig and long legs, 
and all! 

1 am roused to retort. I turn and 
rend her. 

“Sour grapest” err I, irtth red 
cheeks, and In an elevated key.— 
Rboda Brouohtok. 


To QBT INTO A PERSON’S GOOD 
QBACBS —to gain hie favour 
or friendship. P, 

Major D'Omlle Is rapidly gaining 
grourm in the good graces of all 
the Newton HoTIowb i>arty.—G. J. 
WaVTB-M BI,V1LX.B. 

With a oood grace—‘ gracefully ; 
graolously. P. 

With a bad gracb— ungracious¬ 
ly, BO as to leave an unpleasant 
Impression. P. 

^^at might have been done vith 
a good grace would at last be done 
with abad grace.- Macaulay. 

The throne op graoe— a flgur- 
ativS expression, moa^ug 
God’s seat, heaven, P. To 
Colne to the throne of grraco 
is to pray. 


—To LET the GRABS 
GROW UNDER 0NK‘S FEET—to 

be inactive; to be idle and 
la*y. C. 

Viola is not the sort of girl tO let 
the grass grow under her feet.— 
Florence Marryat. 

Captain Cuttle held on at a great 
pace, and allowed no grass to grow 
under hie feet.—D ickrn& 

Grabs widow— a lady whose 
husband Is temporarily absent. 
P. An Eastern term, ospeoially 
used In India. 

A gTMB widow finds heraelf in 
need of consolation for the omel 
alwenco of her liege lord. — 77i« 
Mutletoe Bouffh, 1 ^. 

Gpay. — The gray of the 
MORNING— the dawn. P. See 
Morning. 


The means op grace— oppor¬ 
tunities of hearing the gospel. 
P. A religious eipresslon. 

The shop is next door but one to a 
oba|>el, too. Oh, how handy for the 
means of grace 1 —Bbs^nt. 


Gf*aln. —Against tea grain— 
unpleasant; oontrary to one’s 
Mas or inoUnatlon. P. 

1 in defiOlMit In the auH Mcra 



the gray (or grey) mare— 
a man’s wife. O. This term 
is generally e used with the 
implication that the man in 
the peu'ticulm' ease is inferior 
to his wife. 

The vulgar proverb, that the gray 
mare la the better hc^, origlnateB, 
I suapeoi, In the preferenoa gener¬ 
ally givffin to the gray toArm of 
Flandere ov^ the finest ooach-hones 
of England.—M acaulay. 

It was alM quite clear lo thoea 
who thought, about things, and 
watohi^ this little lady, that tiiere 
meaning in certain pro- 


marea. 


iPexpreaelonB Robing gray 
—Bxsant. ^ 
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nrWWPfl Tn ORKABB THB TAISH 
OF—to bribe; to use money 
for the purpose of cmruptiny:. 

F. . 

Chpeolan.—T hb Gbkoian bend 
—4n eleerant stoop or cvurrlng 
of the backbone, much afTeoted 
by ladiee at ono time. C. 

Oreok.—T he Greek Kalends 
—a future time which will 
never arrive. P, The Kalends 
ooourred at the beginning 
of the month with the Latin 
system of reckoning time; 
hence tho term Caleridar — 
a‘table annoimclng when tho 
first day of each month fell. 
The Greeks had no Kalonds. 

The London Sohool Board have 
since executed a strategical move¬ 
ment to the rear, suspendiog the 
obnoxious notice for a niontm which 
1 b the En^sh equivalent for the 
Greek Kalends.—Journal cf Educa¬ 
tion, 1887. 

When Greek meets Greek, 

THEN GOMES THE TUO OF WAR— 

when one strong champion 
meets another of equal prowess 
the fight is a keen one. O. 

When Greeks Joined Greeks, then 
was the tug of war.—N atuaniel 
Les. 

Greek to ant one— uniiifcolU- 
glblo to him. C. See Shake¬ 
speare's JviiuB Cawr, act 1. 
scene 2. 

CoMiut. Did Cicero say anytliJng? 

Casca. Ay. he spoke Greek. 

To what effect t 

Caaca. Nay, an 1 tell you that 171 
ne'er look you In the face again; 
but those that understood him 
smiled at one another and shook 
their heads: but, for mine own part, 
it was Greek ttnne. 

GhP6en«‘~-THSaB£EN-ETED MON- 

HTEB—Jealousy. P. 

Cherry was green with Jealousy, 
but trlra to bide it under protesta¬ 
tions of adn^ratlon.— MitUetoe 
DoujjKt 

To SEE OREEN in another's 
EYE—to consider him a simple, 
Kulllble feUow. S. 

“Now, Boldle^bo)^'* aaid L 
"Do you see green in my eye f 
Oh, pray excuse tb^alang!" 

T. DAVtoeoN. 


“I suppose you latena to many 
Miss M.i as 1 see ytxtare paying her 
such devoted attention. 

“Do you see any green in my 
eyes?" was the very vulgar 
•'^Why. as for marrying Miss M., Id 
rather be excused. Shelstoogmt 
a flirt .—Andrem 18OT. 


The wearing op the green. 
Qreon is the Irish national 
colour. To wear it shows 


patriotic or rebel sympathies. 
Tliey are hanging men and women 
for UiB wearing of the green, 

Popular Song. 


A GREEN hand — a MtW fclloW 
unaccustomed to the work 
he undertakes. F. 

“I thought everyl^y knew Job 
Terry," eald-a green hand who came 
in the boat to me, when I asked him 
about his captain — R. II. Dana. 


The sreen room— the private 
chamber where actors dress 


an^ undrees. P. This room 
is a notorious place for gos. 


sip. 

There was only one topic on which 
Sir Henry could converse, and he 
was uncertain how it would be 
received if he was to start it— 
namely, actors' gossip and green¬ 
room whispers — Bemanx. 


Oplef. — To COME to grief — 
to bo ruined; to fail com¬ 
pletely. P. 

France and Bonaparte, driven by 
the French fat (tool), as you are 
driven by the British Philistine,— 
and the Irencb fat has proved a yet 
more fatal driver than yours, being 
debauched and immoral, as well as 
ignorant, — came to grief (were 
ruined).—M. Arnold. 


Gx>in.—To GRIN AND BEAR IT 
—to Bullor anything painful 
in a manly way, without com¬ 
plaint. £\ 

“ You scf undrel," he said between 
his teeth, ^ you have made a fool of 
me for twenty years, and 1 have 
been obliged to grin and bear it.”— 
H. £. Hadoaho. 


C3Mbad.—To grind the face 
OF-~to oppress ; to tyrannize 
over. P. 

The agent was one of your middle¬ 
men who grind the face of the poor. 
—Maria EooEWOBTa. 
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Hard grknssb— a hard-worklnir 
Btudeat or professional man. 
8 . 

BetideSt tisere Is s pension loom¬ 
ing ever so uur abead which I must 
so bach and grind for.—JUurrav's 
MagaudM, ISSTT 

To OBIND ONE’S TEETH—tO have 
feelings of disgust, disappoint¬ 
ment, or rage. €. 

Everything annoyed and angered 
me that day. ... I ground my teeth 
(was intensely irntated) at the 
luncheon-tablet which woul4 have 
feasted half-a-dosen familiea.-'i^ 
MUtUtoe Bov^h, 188 S. 

Oplns.—AT ORIPS WITH—Btrug- 
gll^ bard against. C. 

Tom was dally growing in manful¬ 
ness and thoughtfulness, as every 
high-couraged and well-prlnciuled 
boy must, when he finds hlmseu for 
the first time consciously at grips 
with self and the devil—H cqhks. 


Ortflit. — To BRING ORlflT TO 
THE MILL —to procure needful 
BUpplloB; to be a source of 
profit. C. 

A sly old Pope created twenty 
new salntB to tning grist to the mill 
of (constitute a source of income 
for) the London clergy.—Bisuoi* 

ilORHI.Er. 

The lawver may be half-a-dosen 
things at the same tinie—a trader, a 
politician, a practical agriculturist, 
a Und-agent. a coroner, a steeple¬ 
chase rider, a general Jack-pudding. 
Everything bnngB grist to nls mill, 
aad the more irons he has in the 
fire the larger will be the number 
and the more varied the chst|u:ter 
of his clients.—A jEaaorp, In Nxne- 
Umth Cmtiury, 1887. 

Opogf. Grog • blossoms— the 
rea plmplca on a drunkard’s 
noso. F. 

A few grog-blossoms ma^ed the 
neighbourhood of his nose.—T homas 
Ha any. 

Gipound.—To bre£k ground 
— to commence operationB; 
to. take the first step in any 
undertaking. P. 

To OAIN or GET GROUND —to 
advance: to make progress. 
P. 

It was vary tidng and slow work, 
yet I did vtsihly gala groa^—B. L. 
ax^EMBOir. 


Atfonrta the afternoon we sigbted 
a sail undeor our lee-how. gave ouase, 
and got grooiid of her apace tiu 
night came on.—O. A. Sala. 

To tosE GROUND—tc retreat; 
to give way; to become toes 
powerfuL p. 

But, on ^ wbola 1mtahle to 
deny that the state and the naUoa 
have lost groand with respect to the 
great basineM of controUlng the 
pa bile chargeu—GLADsroira. 

To HAVE THE GROUND CUT FROM 
UNDER ONS'g FEET—^tO SOC 
what one relies on for 8Upp<M:t 
suddenly withdrawn. G. 

His was not a prai^oal mind, aad 
it wae sure to take bun some time to 
realise what it means to have the 
ground cut from under your feet.— 
Good WordMt 1887. 

To HOLD ONE’S GROUND—tO 
maintain one's authority or 
Influence. P. 

Having shipped for an ofBcer when 
he was not half a seaman, he fonnd 
little pity with the crew, and was 
not man enoughi to his ground 
among them.—£. H. Dak a, juk. 

To STAND ONE’S GROUND—tO 
be firm ; to be unyielding. C. 

Marvel, though with much diffi¬ 
culty, stood bis mound, and refused 
to sell CloverbiU till lie should be 
perfectly sure thatMissBarton would 
marry him, and till bis relation 
should arrive in town and give hla 
consent.—M abia Edqbwobtu. 

But she made a supreme effort 
over herself, and did her best to 
stand her ground.—Mna E. Lynn 
Liniok. 

Down to the obound— com¬ 
pletely, S. 

" AmericaJa the place.” he said to 
himself. “Some sea-coast dir in 
South America would t^t me down 
to the ground.”^Hisa BKAUDOif. 

Oi*ow. —To Glow upon— to 
obtain great influence over ; 
to become prised. P. 

It was a faM rather lovable tlum 
beautiful, rather aejMifive than m- 
t^eetuu-a face whiim grew upon 
you as you koked at it, and whtoih 
wasjUvnys pieasuit to look npou.— 
W. STN^an. 

Opub. Grub Bxsebt —the 
name cf a low quarter fat 
London inhabited formerly 
by p90t authoca. As a 
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Cbrttb Straofc BlgnSflos poor. 
HOMO autbom; asanadjeotlre, 
mean* poor* low. P. IFhe 
itceot •& now oaUed Milton 
StMt. * 

Jonnwni cam« among thmn the i 
eoUtaiy epecamen of a paat age, the 
last survivor of the genuine race of 
Grub Street haoks.—fiaoAuxjkv. 

Oeub anx> bwb —^viotnala and 
drinlc. S. > 

GinieL—To GITE A PBESOK HIB 
ORUEL—~to punish a person 
BOTeacelT; to kill him. S. 

He r^seoi and harsh language en- 

. . . 


tnas be bad assaulted 
inn-y^ of Wutker 
thei^ put him on 
against him,—HT R. Ha* 


9 Qmttir 

Orr OMXlB euAKD—beedlesii; 
torgetlal; In a oaretoM ttoto. 
P. 

Isaac eaught both faces off their 


tbelT 


ana reaa tne men a 
ag flash to the bottom 
earts.—O. Riads. 




grueL'^BARHAM. 

Qwuiidy# — Mbs. Geundt — 
leaJoQB neighbours; the scan* 
daldoving portion of the com* 
mnnityt C. The name comes 
from Morton's novel Speed 
the Plough (1798), where one 
of the ohaxacters, Mrs. Aeh- 
fleld, is always ozolaimlng, 
'* What will Mrs. Grundy 
. say f ” Mrs. Gnmdy was her 
neighbour. 

These awful rulee of nroniiety, 
and that dreadful Mrs. (imndy (the 
thought of what ooe's neighhours 
mil say), appear on the ecen^ and 
of omuse spoil everything.—JBtarfc- 
yjoooat Mageunne, 1887 . 

Oiaaii*dJ—^To be ok one's ouabd 
— to 1^ watchful and prepared 
for an attack. F. 

Their pa and ma being seized 
With a tiresome complaint, which, 
_ In some seasons, 

Peonle are vfh to be seized . 
with, wbo're not on their guard 
against plarnHwasonB. 

Their medical man shook his head, 
As hecoold not get well to the root 
ot it—B abbam. 

To PUT A MAM OM HIS QUAB1>— 
to warn him; to make him 
carefnL P. 

It was in such an outburst eff rage 
that he had assaulted John In the 
Inn-yaid of Wakkerstrom, and 


Gulf.— A GREAT GUM* FIXED— 
a complete and pmnanent 
cause of separation; a radical 
difference and divorgence. P. 
The phrase oomos from the 
parable of Dives and Itaaeanui. 
See Luke zvi. 20. 

Between him and Mr. Carruthera 
there was a great gulf fixed.—£. 
Yates. 

For forty years and more I lived 
among savages and studied them 
and their wa^; and now for several 
years 1 have lived here in ^gland, 

S nd have In my own stupkl manner 
one my best to learn Che ways of 
the children of light and what nave 
I found? A neat gulf flx^tJNo, 
only a very little one.—H. R Hao- 
oard. 

Gun.—A GREAT GUN—a noted 
iwrsonage. O. 


Bxaoonsfield. 

To BLOW GREAT GUMS —to bo 
very stormy ; to blow a heavy 
gale. P. 

At last It blew great gunsi and 
one bight as the sun went down 
crimson In the Gulf of Florida, the 
sea running mountains high. I saw 
Captain Sebor himself was fidgety.— 
0. Reade. 


m his guard 

AOOARP. 


Outs.—To HAVE GUTS IK THE 
BRAIN —to have sense ; to 
be full of Intelligence. Old- 
fashioned. 

The fellow's well enoimh, if he had 
any guts in his brain.—Swirr. 

OuttEP. —Out or the gui^ 
TEE—ofjow origin. P. 

“We could never have supposed 
one of our blood would commit the 
crime Of marrying a plebeian—and 
for love I" 

“Then wby do you many your 
sons to girls out of the gutter?” 
(low.bom ^ris), was sometimes the 
rejoinder.—.^Tationof JUview, 1M9. 


4 
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Hack. —At back (or beck) 
AND MANOBSt—profusely ; er- 
travaflrontly. F. Heck, or 
hack, is Scotch (or a mangor. 
The word is of Soandioavian 
orijrin. 

The BenruitB at Loobmarlie must 
be living at hack and manger —Mibh 
Feekier. 

Hall. — Hail -FELLOW well- 
met —familiar; on terms of 
easy intimacy. 0. Also used 
as a noun.. 

It was not, I 'Will frankly admit, a 
very righteous beginning to a young 
life to be hail-fellow well-met with a 
gang of deer-Btealers.—U. A. Bala. 

HTb role waa that of a hail-fellow 
well-met with everybody.—S ara u 
Tytlee. 

HalP. —To A HAIR—to an ex¬ 
treme nicety. P. 

Oh I that's her nose to a hair,— 
that's her eye exactly.— Halibur- 

TON. 

To SPLIT BAiBS—to djspute over 
petty points. P. A hair- 
splitter is a caviller. 

Pr^. don’t let us be BpUttlng hairs. 
—A Trollope. 

Both op a bair —both alike. F. 

For the peddler and tinker, they 
are two notable knaves, both of a 
hair, and both consln-germana to 
the devil —Greene. 

Hair standing on end. This 
is a slgm of terror. P, See 
STAND. 

To TAKE A HAIR OP THE DOG THAT 
BIT YOU. This was at one time 
supposed to bo a cure for 
hydrophobia. The expression 
is commonly used now when 
a man» after heavy drinking, 
is advised to take a little more 
brandy or other liquor. 

Decidedly, too. the bomceopathic 
system must be founded on great 
natnral facts, and there iB philos¬ 
ophy, bom of the obBervatlon of 
human nature, m the somewhat 
vulgar proverb that recommends a 
^Ir of the dog that bit you.—H. R. 
Baqgabd. 

To TURN A BAIR—to dlow signs 
of fatigue. O. A phrase 


taken from horeoiiis.nahip« and 
propeAy only applicable to a 
horse, but now used Mnerally. 

Flushln^n would toll manfully 
through the most reaUstio deacrip- 
tions (to French novels) without 
turning a hair — P, Anbtev. 

Then the Addlen began—the o«Le- 
hrated Mellstock fiddlers, who, given 
free Btiippinsr, oould play from aunset 
to dawd without turning a hair.— 
R. D Blackxore, in Murrai/*s 
Magazine, 1888. 

Half. —Halp-beas over —^In a 
Bomi-drunken state; confosed 
with drink. F. 

But Jason put It back as be was 
going to fill agani, saying, "No, Sir 
Oonay, It shan t be said of me I got 
your signature to this deed when 
you were balf-seas over."— Maria 
Bpoewobtii. 

A BAD HALFPENNY —something 
wliich is supposed to return 
to the owner, however often 
he trios to get quit of it. C. 

It was not the first time, nor the 
second, that I had gone away—as it 
seemed, permanently—but yet re¬ 
turned, like the bad halfpenny.—N. 
Hawthorne. 

Half the battle— no small 
part of the difficulty over¬ 
come. C. 

To provide the patient with a good 
bed, fresh sir, and suitable warmth 
is half the battle (will do as much as 
all things else for his recovery). 

Better half— a wife. See 
Better. 

Halloo. — Don’t halloo till 

TOO'RB OUT OT THE WOOD—- 
be careful about showing pre¬ 
mature signs of exaltation. C. 
A favourite saying of the Duke 
of Wellington. 

Whm WellingtOB had driven the 
French out of Portugal, tha Portu¬ 
guese issued a print of the Duke, 
Deariogthel^nd underneath-" In¬ 
vincible Wellington, from grateful 
Portugal.” A friend having sent the 
Duke a copy of toe print, he strude 
out the word "Invfncfble” with a 
dash bis pmi. and wrote below, 
" Don't haUoo Ull you're out of toe 
wood." 
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Halting*—HAi.TiNa foot 
OF JuamoE — an expression 
borrowed from Latin litera- 
tnra, 8igi)iffin£r tbe alow but 
sore pViniibment whieb follows 
wrong*doaB. P. 

Jiutlce, thi>ugb with baltios foot, 
had been on ms track, and his old 
crime of Egyptian days found him 
out at last—^ Tima, IBS7, 

Hanunop.—to oo rr hammkfi 
AND TONQS-^to aot Violently 
and leckleselj; to throw all 
one'i miergles into anythlnff. 

a 

The ancient rules of a fair fight 
were utterly disregarded; both par¬ 
ties went at it hammer and tonss, 
and hit one another anywhere with 
any thing.-iJ AMES Pavk. 

To BBINQ TO THE HAMMER— 
to sell by auction. P. 

JUl Diggs’s penates (household 
effects), for the time baing, were 
brought to the hammer.—Huan eh. 

To SELL UNDER THE HAMMER— 
to sell by auction. P. 

He tbrMtened to foreclose, and 
sell the house under the hammer.— 
0. JKBAOK. 


Hand. — In hand —(o) under 
oontroL P. 

The other was laughed at behind 
bis back, and outwitted by Uie young 
man he thought he had so well in 
hand (completely under control) — 
Jane Austen. 

-(6) In present possession; 

ready for use. P. 

" You are in the fortunate position 

? f ba'dng a competence of your own, 
oonoluda" 

^Well, yes: that is, I come into it 
on my majority—something in land 
and elm In hand."— Besant. 


-(C) 

Mrs. 


under discussion. P. 

_Nlckldby glided, by an easy 

change of the converaation, oooaslon* 
ally into various other anecdotes, no 

S ^Bs remarkable for their strict ap- 
Joation to the subject In hand.— 
ICKBNa 


To KSEP IN BAND—to direct 
or manage. P. 

As^keeplng In band the home-farm 
at Domweil. he had to tell what 
vtBTT flald waa to bear next year. 
—Janx AuatEN. 

To TAKE IN BAND—^to take charge 
ot; to pay attantlan to. P. 


I have aaked Herr Herman to 
take me In liand.—inneurs If oar, 18IT. 

At hand— near; close to one. 
P. Used both of time and of 
place. 

Mr. Woodhonse was to be talked 
intoanacquieecenceof his daughter’s 
going out to dinner on a day now 
uear at hand (soon to arrive ).-^anx 
Austen. 

To COMB TO hand— to be re¬ 
ceived. P, 

“Your letter came to hand yester. 
day momiug, Dr Tempest," sud Mr. 
Crawley.—A. Trollops. 

At first-hand— directly ; with¬ 
out any intermediate process. 
P. 

Could we not have a school for 
great men. Just as they used to have 
a school of prophets?... They would 
be taught to sneak; they would be 
taught to study mankind at first¬ 
hand and not by reports i they 
would be taught to write, to reason, 
to Investigate; above all, they would 
be taught that remarkame history, 
the history of nrogresB.-B ksant. 

Oh, Ind^, I should much rather 
come here at flrst-liand if you will 
have me.—J ane Aubten, 

At second-hand— not directly ; 
through an Intermediary. P. 

He kept up just so much com- 
municatfon with them as to Inform 
them, at second-hand or at third- 
band. which measures to Impede 
and if possible to defeat.—T revel¬ 
yan. 

Out op hand.—( a) directly; at 
once. P. 

Gather we our forces out of hand, 

and set upon our boasting enemy. 

Bhakespeare 

Blr Terence, in a tone of jocose, 
wheedling expostulation, entreated 
him to have the carriage finished 
out of htmd (forthwith).— Maria 
E uaswoRTH. 

- (b) ended; finished. P. 

Were these inward wars once out of 

hand (over), . 

We wottU, dear lords, unto the Holy 

Land.—B hakespea RE. 

Hand over band— at a rapid 
rate. C. 

He made money hand over hand. 
—Hauburton. 

Hand over head— leisurely ; 
easily. P. 

Be set bis magnificent matn-sall 
End fprawil and maln-JitN and eame 
up with the snip band over liead, 
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the mcxlentte breese gltiag him «n 
*dvauta£e.—C. Beask. 

An old hand— an experienced 
person. P. 

Thamas was too old a hand (pru¬ 
dent a pereonase) to make litfht of 
aQrthing.->BLXo k mor b. 

lam ju Old ParUamentaryhand.— 
W, B. Qlapstonk. 

A GIUEAT HAND AT ANTTHINa— 
Tory well skilled In it; very 
prone to It. O. 

He Is a ffreat hand at a flam (an 
inveterate liar).—H a liburton. 

Good is a great hand at talking.— 
H. B. Haqqari;}. 

With a hioh hand— arrc^antly ; 
Imwrloiisly. P. 

We have no time now for such 
trumpery ( we rnust carry things 
now ^to a much higher band (more 
impertoosly).—BiiAOKMOHE. 

To GOT or GAIN TUB DPPKB BAND 
—to obtain the mastery. P. 

It seems to me that the old Torv 
Influence has gained the upper hand. 
—J. Chamberlain, M.P. 

From hand to mouth—^ r^-ith* 
oat TTialring any provision 
for the morrow; oonsuminff 
every day what Is earned. P. 

Ho winter passes wlUiout reports 
of bitter distress in Korea. The 
mneral mass of the inhabitants live 
from hand to mouth, and can barely 
support themselves at the best of 
times —Japan Mail, 1886. 

To FIGHT FOB ONE*8 OWN HAND 
—to look after one’s own 
interests. P. 

He had won the resi^ect of bis 
official superiors by showlM that, 
in case of need, he could fl^t for 
his own hand (stmggle on behalf of 
hts own interest 8 ).-^RBVXLyAN. 

Hand and gloyb or hand in 
GLOTB— on very intimate terms. 
P. 

And prate and preach about what 
others prove. 

As if the world and were hand 
ud glove.—CowrKR,* 
mp.—On. the most familiar terms, 
we thought him Just the same 
man as ever—hand and glove (inti- 
mte) with eveiy one. —Maria 
B nOEWDItTH. 

we woe band and ^ove, the old 
man and me.—G. Readr. 

It we go hand and glove with <fll, 
tobaeco, com, sugar, etc., we must, 
at least srt oonfoimdea with mtm 
oonattodlties.—a. Oonway. 


To LEND A HANZH-to PtHp. C. 

Here comesa huntsmin out of the 
woods dnuging a bear which be has 
shot ai^ fboating to tlenelgh^rs 
to lend a bimjC -7 IC^Haw- 

TBOBEIE. j 

Tobbababand— tfbeqnioic. F. 

“Stop, stop, daddr.*' BUd a little 
half-naked imp of > twy. “st^ tul 
I get my cock-shy/“well, hwr a 
himd then,” said m, or h^ ^ off; 
Iwona wait a minute. -Hali- 
burton. ; 

Hand m hand— (a) with the 
hands Joined} close together; 
linked in Irie^y fashion. P. 
Now we are tottering down, John; 

But hand In mnd well wa. 

And sleep togemof the foot 

John Anderson, my Jo.—B urnr 

- (b) in oonjuni^on; In uni¬ 
son. P. 

They were nnable to see how paro¬ 
chial affairs could go on unless they 
worked band in hand with the ourata 
—H. OONWAY. 

To MAKE A POOR HAND AT—tO 
make little impresHion npon; 
to make Uttle pitigroBS wit^ C. 

Notwithstanding Ime captain's ex¬ 
cessive Joviality, he made but a poor 
hand at the smoky tonKoe.—D| ok- 

ENR 

To MAKE NO HAND OF—tO be 
unable to explain. C. 

No. sir. I can make no hand of It { 
I canx describe him.—B. L. Steven¬ 
son. 

To aiVB one’s hand upon any¬ 
thing —to pledge one’s hononr 
to fulfil a promise. P. 

The moment I choose, 1 can he rid 
of Mr. Hyde; I give you my hand 
upon that (prcunlBe you that sol¬ 
emnly).—B.L. Stevenson. 

On hand —in one’s possession. P. 

Last year 1 believe it was some¬ 
thing awful ( you potdd see at the 
end of the seSMirhow the mothers 

ing faces 

_ ^*1 

whole M ol nnsaleaWe articles cm 
hand.-^M. BtAox. 

Hands .—bold one’s hands 
—to do nothing; to reCraln 
from Intecfarinff. P. 

Soi, with soooethliif of en iU loi^ 
Lora SaSshiiXT hade tboee m his 
inclining iP^lu their hands, and 
the XiSM mn of 1881 beoam^w.— 
JvmTT 
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To iJkT RANi>s ON—to seize; 
to lar hold of, P. 

La^ bands on the TiUaio. 

\ Shajczspkabk. 

To SHixK fiANiM WITS—to sa¬ 
lute hj gfasplag the baud. P. 

Tl^ monaru is forced to shake 
hands with the venr poUtlclans who 
have hist brought before the Houae 
the aboUtlOB ol the royal i>reroga> 
tiTe.—O pida. 

To HA vs UPON ONS*B BANDS — 

to he responsible tor; to 
have ohaitee of. C. 

The son ma<k Tarloos unsnoceu- 
fol nrovtstonB for hlinseU, and still 
cpnnnned on hts fathers haDcls.— 
w. B, HoWxlui 

Patty had idl the basinees of the 
hottse upon her hands. — Maria 
iUwEWosTa. 

To TAKB OFT ONE'S HANDS— 
to tree from a burden. C. 

No cme will take Ualy Mug off my 
hands, even as a gift.— Florence 
Mabbtat. 

On all bands— everywhere. C. 

I believe It’s admitted on all hands 
that UtM tthe young men at Oxford) 
‘know what’s good, and don’t coddle 
themselvee.—IiicKENs. 

Mr BANDS ARB FULL— I sm 
fory busy; I have plenty of 
work to do. C. 

Boblnson's hands were full: 
he made brushes, and every day put 
some of them to the test uran the 

S otnr and walls of the building.—C. 
Leadc. 

To OHANQB HANDS —^to gO into 
the poas^on of another. P. 

And so they hailed on for a little 
longer, but at the end of the inter¬ 
view Dandy had changed hands, and 
was permanently engaged as a mem¬ 
ber of Punch’s traveling oom- 
pany.—F. Amsoibv. 

Handle.—Ta give a handle 
supply with an ooca- 
skm. P. 

The defffisce of Vatinlus gave a 
idaoslhle nimdle (furnished a fair 
opportimlty) fur some censure upon 


,.%Aro.—M auioxii. 

As JoonM It is known that we 
haveke]^ tiiechild here so strangely, 
we give ahandle to snspiciott and 

— rtrrctn CtOKWAT. 

To HANDLE WITHOUT BUTTBNS, 

or OLOVES—to treat without 
say saperfluoua poUtansss or 


gentleness; to attack vigor¬ 
ously. P. 

He deotares that it is time for the 
good and true men to handle the 
impoators without gloves.—Nevik 
Amvriean lUview, I8w. 

A HANDLE TO ONE’S NAMTS —a. 
Utle. 0. 

Now be has sot a handle to his 
nama and he'll live in clover all his 
life.— A. Tbollopk. 

Foster went forward into the fore¬ 
castle as a common sailor and lost 
the handle to his name (was no more 
addressed as Mr. Foster).—R. H. 
Dana, jun. 

To GO OPP THE HANDLa>—to 
dJo. S. 

My old gentleman means to be 
mayor, or governor, or president, or 
something or other before he goes 
off the handle.— 0. w. Holmes. 

Handsome. — To do the hand¬ 
some THING BY ANOTHER 
PERSON— ^to behave llborally 
towards him. P. 

She hoped It would be a match, 
and that ids lordship would do the 
handsome thing by his nephew.— 
Fieldimu. 

Handwriting;. — The hand* 

WBITINO ON THE WALL— tllO 
announcement of on approach¬ 
ing catastrophe. P. See 
the Bible, Don. v, 6-31. 
At the feast of Belshazzar, 
the king of Babylon, there 
“ came forth lingers of a 
man’s hand, and wrote over 
against the candlestick upon 
the plaster of the wall of the 
king’s palace: and the king 
saw the part of the hand that 
wrote.... And this is the writ¬ 
ing that was written, Menc, 
Mene, Tekel^ Upharstn, This 
is the inte^retation of the 
thing: 3fcnc ; God hath num¬ 
bered thy kingdom, and fin¬ 
ished it. TeAsef,' Thou art 
weight in the balances, and 
found want^. Perea; Thy 
irlngdotti is divided, and given 
to the Medes and Peisians. 
...In that night was Belshazzar 
the king of the Chaldeans 
slain. And Darius the Median 
teok the kingdom.” 
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Hansr.^—To hano fibe —to de¬ 
lay the accompliahment; to 
come to no decisive result. P. 

The plot, too, which had been eup- 
portea for four raontha by the sole 
evidence of Oates, began to hang 
fire.—G reen. 

To HANO OUT—to lodge; to 
live. S. 

I sajj, old boy, where do you hang 

OUtt—JJIOKENe. 

To HANG IN CHAINS—^tO BUSpond 
a criuilnars body in an iron 
frame, as a public spectacle. 
P. 

They hanged him in chains for a 
show.— Tennyson. 

To GET THE HANO OF A THING! - tO 

understand the general mean¬ 
ing, drift, or prJncipie of any- 
Udug. F. 

To HANG BY A THREAD-to bc 

in a very procar’ous position 
or condition. P. 

A sailor knows too well that his 
life hangs by a tliroail t<i wish to be 
often reminded of it.—R.m. Dana, 
JUN. 

A HANG-DOG LOOK—a giiilty, 
deprosaod appearance. F. 

"He, her' tittered his friend, 
" you are so-so very funny! ” 

need be,” remarked Ralph 
dryly, " for this is ratlier dull and 
chilling. Ixx}k a little brisker, 
man, and not so bang-dog like 
Dickens. 

Hank.— Hane for hank— on 
eaual terms. C. 

If we become partners. It must l>e 
a hank-for-hank arrangement (att 
arrangement where we shall have 
euual prohta). 

Happy. — Happy-go-lucky — 
Improvident; heedless. C. 

In the happy-go-lucky way of his 
class.—C. Reads. ^ 

The happy despatch —suicide; 
a name commonly (riven to 
the Japanese method. G. 

It was to provide Lord Harry 
Brentwood with a seat (in Parlia¬ 
ment) that 1 was to commit this 
act of happy desimteh (politiraJ 
suicidejL—InwHcfoeBcmpA, ilSfi. 

Hard. — Haro as the nether 
MiLurroNS—very hard ; un¬ 


feeling and obdurate. P. 
Generally applied to human 
character. 

We in the wUdero^ are exposed 
to temptatlona which go tome way 
to make us silly and soft-hearted. 
Somehow, few of us are certain to 
keep our hei^ as ham ae the nether 
millstone.—jVintrteenfa Oenturv, 1887. 

A HARD CASE—au Irreclaimably 
bad person. C- 
He was a fellow-clerk of mine, and 
a hard case.—B. L, Stevenson. 

Hard and past— securely. P. 
**You can't mean SmikeT” cried 
Miss Squeers, clapping her bands. 

" Yes, 1 can, thoughj rejoined her 
father. " I've got him nara and^t” 
—Dickenk 

To GO BARD WITH ONE. Said 
where any one faros 111 or has 
bad luck. P. 

It will go hard with poor Antonins. 

SUAKKSPESRB. 

It SHALL GO HARD BUT I WILL OV 
IP I DO NOT—I shall most 
surely. P. 

It shall go hard If Cambio go with¬ 
out her —Shakebteark. 

£rp.—Cambio shall oert^nly go 
with her. 

Hard by— ^in the immodiato 
vicinity ; close to. P, 

The news next obtained of the 
elephant was that he had killed 
several persons hard by.—ChanU>ert’s 
Journal, 1887. 

Haro lines— ^harsh treatment; 
unfortunate conditions. C. 

That was hard lines for me. after 
I had given up everything for the 
sake of getting you an education 
which was to be a fortune to you.— 
Georoe Eliot. 

Hard up— having little money to 
pay one^B debt#; in monet^y 
diffloultlee. C. 

Every man In England who was 
hard up, or had a hard-up friend, 
wrote to him for mon^ in loan, with 
or without leourlty.— Besant. 

Hape. — As mad as a March 
HARE—crazy; insane. P. 

" Oh.’* said the admiral, *'then he 
isnoadr" 

"As a Mandi hare, jdr. And Fm 
afraid putting him In irons will 
make hun worse. It is a case for 
a lunatioi^lum.’’—€. Esadr. 
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Thx habx'b foot—' the brash 
ased by ladles tar applying 
rouge. O. 

Tbe<hesrfc of poor dear Babi ave 
a bound which brought a colour Into 
her face brighter than that which 
^e hare’s foot had left—Miui. £. 
1.YKM Linton, 

Hai4g. — To HARK BACK — tO 
return to a subject which has 
been dropped; to begin again 
where one has left oft. P. 

Had ther gone and told Rllrer, all 
might have turned out differently; 
but they had their orders, 1 suppose, 
and decided to sit quietly where 
tbegr were and hark back again to 
*‘LfllIburlero” (commence singing 
“Lilliburlero'’ again),— RL-Steven- 

SON. 

HainiMMi. —To ois in har¬ 
ness —to continue at one’s 
occupation until one’s death ; 
to refuse to retire from active 
life. C. 

Neverthel^ It was his (Lord 
Shaftesbury 8 ) constant prayer that 
he might ale in harness, and his 
last years were full of unceasing 
activity.—Lsisurs Hour, 1887. 

Happ« —To harp on the same 
STRiNQ—to continue speaking 
on the same subject. C. 

His mind, she thought, Cer¬ 
tainly wandering, and. as often hap¬ 
pens, it continued to hani on the 
same string.— James Pavn. 

Hapum. — Harum - scarum — 
wild; reckless. C. 

They bad a quarrel with Sir 
Thomas Kewcome's own son, a 
hamm-soarum lad, who ran away, 
and then wasjient to India.— Thack¬ 
eray. ■ 

Haah. —To settle a man's 
hash fob him —to overthrow 
his Bohem^; to ruin him. S. 

At Liverpool she (the elephant) 
laid hold of Bernard, and would 
have settled his hash for (killed) 
him, but Elliot came between them, 
—C. Bkadk. 

Haate.—T he more baste the 

LESS SPEED—excessive haste 
is often the cause of delay. C. 

Women are " fickle cattle, ’ I re- 
msmber— I am sure my dear wife 
excuse niy saying so in her 
pneenoe—and ’’most haste Is often 
"worst epead’wltb fcem.— Flor¬ 
ence Marry AT. 


Hat. —To HANG UP ONE'S HAT 
IN A HOUSE —to make oneself 
at home; to enter Into occu¬ 
pation. F. Visitors usually 
carry their bats in their hands 
when making a short visit; 
to hang up the hat Implies 
special intimacy or a r^uJar 
invitation. 

‘‘Eight hundred a year, and as 
nice a nouse as any genueman could 
wish to hang up hfsbat in," said Mr. 
Camming —A. Trollopk. 

To PASS ROUND THE HAT — tO 

solicit subscriptions. C. 

A BAD HAT—a good-for-nothing 
fellow. F. 

There wa*! a follow in my Katie's 
family who was formerly In the army, 
and turned out a \ery bad hat In¬ 
deed.— Besant, 

Hatches. — To be under 
HATCHES—to he In a state of 
depression or poverty; to bo 
dead. C. 

Well, he’s dead now and under 
hatches.—It. L. Stevenson. 

Hatchet. — To bury the 

HATCHET —to cease fighting ; 
to become friendly. 0. A 
phrase borrowed from a Red 
Indian custom. 

Dr. Andrew Marsliall made it up 
with his adversary, and they lived 
on friendly terms ever afterwards. 
Why don’t some of our living metbH 
bury the hatchet with a like effective 
ceremony ?—J ea ffrksov 

To DIO UP THE HATCHET —to 
renew hostilities. C. 

To TAKE UP THE HATCHET — to 

make war. 0 . 

To THROW THE HATCHET — tO tell 
fabulous stories. F. 

Haul. — To HAUL OVER THE 
COALS. See Coal. , 

To HAUL^N ’WITH—to Sail elOMj 
to the wind, in order to ap¬ 
proach more closely an object. 

A nautical phrase. 

To haul off —to sail close to 
the wind, in order to avoid 
an object. A nautical phrase. 

To HAUL BOUND —(of the wind) 
to shift to any point on the 
compass. A nautical phrase. 4 
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To HACX TH® WIND— ^to tuni the 
head of the ship neeu^ to that 
point from which the wind 
blows. A naotical phrase. 

Have. —To HAVE AT A PERSON - 

to tiy to strike or hit him. C. 
A have-at-him is a stroke or 
thrust. 

And therefore. Peter, hSTO at thee 
(1*11 hit thee) with a downright blow. 
—Shakbspeare. 

Well, come here and HI have at 
you in the vulgar tongue — 
Keade. 

To HAVE AT A THING —^to begin 
it or attempt it. C. 

Have at (I'll b^n) It with you.— 
Bhakespeare. 

To HAVE IT OUT (WITH A PERSON) 
—(o) to settle a disputed 
point; to challenge another 
because of some offence of 
which ho has been guOty. C. 

I marched back to our rooms feel¬ 
ing savagely inclined to have it out 
with Forbes for (demand from Forbes 
an explanation of) bis selfishness and 
Itek of consideration.—Macmillan'^ 
Magaztw^ 1887 . 

— •’ — (b) to finish 11; to enjoy tho 
rest of it. C. 

During the remainder of the day 
Mr. Browdle was in a very odd and 
excitable state; bursting occasion- 
ally Into an explosion of laughter, 
ana then taking up his hat and nin- 
ing into the coaohyard to have it out 
by hlmBelf.—DroEENs. 

To HAVE A CARE —to be oautJous. 

C. 

Have a care, Joe j that girl is set¬ 
ting her cap at you.—T haokbray. 

To HAVE NOTHING FOR IT —to 
have no alternative. P. 

Ho bad nothing for ft but to dis¬ 
perse his army.—B urton. 

He had uke to have —he came 
near having. F. 

Wherever the Giant came, idl fell 
before him; but the Dwarf had like 
to have been hvas nearly) killed more 
than once.—OoLDsviTH, 

Hawk. —^To KNOW A HAWK 
FROM A REBNSHAW—tO bo 
dever; to be wideawake. C. 
A hernshaw Is a kind of heron. 

When the wind U southerly I know 
a hawk from a hemshew (or hand- 
SaWl-^HAKESFEA RE. 


Hawwa.— To comb in at the 
hawsb-boubb— to entof the 
navy at the loweet grade. F. 

Hay.— Tq make hat wh^le the 
SUN SHINES—to take every 
advantage of a favourable ^ 
opportunity. P. 

If Fafty hM not wise In her 
generation—if she luia not made her 
hay while the sun ihona and lined 
her nest while featiiers were flying 
abroad—on the dwtb of her roaeter 
she would have come to cruel ends. 

—Mrs, E. Lynn Linton. 

Between hat and oeabs —In an 
unformed state; hobble'de- 
hoy. F. An AmerlcanlBDi, 
said of youths between boy* 
hood and manhood. 

To MABo: HAT OF—to thfow Into 
confusion ; to disturb. F. 

Oh, father, you are making hay of 
my things,— Maria Edokwoeth. 

Head. —To have a head on 
one’s SHODia>EBS—to be pos¬ 
sessed of judgment and dts- 
crotion. P. 

To be sura her fathar had a head 
on bis shoulders, and had sent her 
to school, contras to the custom of 
the country.—€. Aeadb. 

To EAT ms HEAD OFF—(Of a 
horse) to do little or no work ; 
costing more in food than he 
Is worth. C. 

It was my duty to rida sir, a very 
oonsiderable distance on a mare who 
had been eating her head off (resting 
laslly in her st^la—B laoknork. 

To TAKE IT INTO ONE’S HEAD— 
to oonoeive a sudden notion. 
F. See Take. 

Francis had takra it into his bead 
to stroll over to Whltestone’s fiiat 
evening. ^ 

To TURN ONE’S HEAD—to make 
vain or unroasonahle. O. 

Well, he fairly tur^ Sail’s head i 
the more we wanted her to give him 
np,|Fthe more she Wouldn’t.'-HAi.i- 
burton. 

To PUT OUT or ONB*lB HlEAn —^to 
forget; to drive away the 
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Hkadb ca taiu f —A onr used 
1 q tosslnit up » British coin. 
The Isoe aide and the tererae 
ride pt the coin are kno^ re- 
speoUvely aa heads ^th refer- 
enoe to^the King’s head stamped 
on that ride), and as tails* a 
torm which baa no partloolar 
ai^floance. 

iMilnBslng an sixp^^whlc£% 
18 aboat to tofis), little Ethy shaU go: 
if yon oome out tails, 1 shall take it 
for a sign that we ought to turn tall 
in Iretreat from) this here job.— 
BLACKitoaa. 

To MAKK NgrtBES BBAX) NOR TAIL 
OF ANTEHXNO—to be unable 
to understand or And moaning 
in any statement or event. C. 

You did say some queer things, 
ma’am, and I 0001(10*1 make head 
nor tail of what you said.— Mrs. 
OjjfhanT. 

OvKR BEAD AND EARS— com¬ 
pletely. C. 

Kit is over head and ears (in love), 
and she will be the same with him 
aQm that flner^cue.—Bi.AOKMoaB. 

He’s over head and ears in debt.— 
TpApKBRAy. 

Head - over • HERLa-^hurriedly; 
before one has time to consider 
the matter. C. 

This trust which he had taken on 
him without thinking about it, head- 
over-heels in fact, was the centre 
and turning-point of his school life. 
—HiraBBa. 

To aiVB TBB BEAD TO A HORSE— 

to allow it freedom. C. 

He gave his able horse the head. 

Buakbspjbarb. 

To I*T A MAN HAVE HIS HEAD— 
to allow him freedom. F. 
A phrase hbrrowed from the 
last* and originally only appli¬ 
cable to a horse. 

She let him have his head for a bit* 
and thet* when he d got Quite acona- 
tomed to the beet of everything and 
couldn’t live without it, she turned 
him into the street, wheretfamisno 
claret and no champagna—BnaANy. 

Head and sboxtidebs—^ by the 
height of the bead and Shoul¬ 
ders. 0. 

soil is head ai^ riumldsn 
tsuir than his mothsr. 


To ooiiCE TO A HEAD —to flpen; 
to approach completion. P. 

The plot was discovered before It 
eunatoahead. 

Head and front —the out¬ 
standing and important part. 
P. 

“ Yourgood conversation in Christ ” 
—*‘ As he who called you is holy, be 
ye ludy in all your ooiiversatlon.** 
This is tlie head and front of the 
matter with the writer.—Di. Arnold. 

Off one’s head —crazy *, ex¬ 
cited. and not under the 
guidance of one's reason; 
delirious. C. 

His three oompanioaa exchanged a 
second look of meaning, and one of 
the men whispered to his mate, "He s 
clean off hla head " (he is no longer 
sane).—A U the Year Mound, 1B87. 

To ntnr or bell a property over 
one's head — to buy or soil 
without consulting the ooou- 
pants. C. 

Now hia return to Beaton Brows, 
his crafty purchase of Mock Beggar 
over their headR, and his reputed 
wealth, bid fair to poison the whole 
stream of social life for them.—M as, 
K Lynn Linton. 

"What will broome of Red Win¬ 
dows f 

" It will be sold over my head."— 
Chambers’t Journal, 1898. 

To KEEP one's head ABOVE 
WATER—to avoid bankrupt¬ 
cy. C. 

He is not. like our friend BIr Hya¬ 
cinth O’Brien, forced to sell tongue 
and hralns and conscience to keep 
bis head above water- Maria Kook- 
WOBTH. 

Heap. —Struck all of a heap 
—completely astonished. F. 

I thought he’d fainted too: he 
was bo struck all of a heap.—H ali- 
BURTON. 

Heap. — To hear tell of— r 
to hear by report; to*(be In¬ 
formed^. F. 

1 never heard tell of a man becom¬ 
ing a dMSsmaker.— Halidurton. 

Haaptt — To take heart —to 
become hopeful; to feel en¬ 
couraged. P. 

It is difficult for the farmer, par- 
ticuliurly In eome districts of Fiia to 
take hMrt after the expedence of the 
last lew days with thrir ceaeslesB 
tomata.-^ Andrewi ChaanH tm» 
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To TAKE ANTTBINa TO HKABT— 
to feel deeply pained about 
anything. P. 

1 would not shame you by seeming 
to take them to heart or treat them 
earnestly for an instant.—D iokbms. 

To BREAK one's reart —to die 
of diflappoiatmont; to bo mor¬ 
tally dleappolntod ; to cause 
bitter grief or eorrovr to one. 

He (lord Aberdeen) entered Into 
the Crimean War, and It broke his 
heart (caused his death from grief). 
—M. Arnold. 

But bis friend talked, and told the 
other oMloers how Greaves had been 
jilted, and was breaking his heart 
(dying of grief).—C. Reade. 

In one’s heart op hearts— 
in tho Inmost rocessoa of the 
heart: privately; secretly. P. 

In his heart of hearts he feared 
lost there might bo some flaw In the 
young man's story —James Pavn. 

To carry or WEAR one's heart 

UPON ONE’S SLEEVE—tO CN- 

poso one’s Inmost thoughts to 
one 8 neighbours. P. 

In his youth, and in his unre¬ 
served iiitcrcourne with hts sisters, 
he (Ueaconsfleld) w'ould liave ap- 
i>eare<l to carry a warm heart upon 
Ills aleeve (displayed unreservedly 
inner feelings of Kindness).—£dirt- 
huj*p/i /{rt'icM.’. 1888, 

’Tie not long after 

But I will wear my heart ut>on my 

Hleove 

For daw8toi>eckat.—SuAKEsrKAnE. 

A’- fe—ity ‘‘dawH’’ are meant cap¬ 
tious, ill-natured people. 

Heart and soul —enthusiastic¬ 
ally. P. 

He went into the scheme heart 
and soul (with enthusiasm). 

His HEART IS IN THE RIGHT PLACE 
—ho is of a kindly and eympa- 
ihotio disposition. O. kieo 
Right. 

To HAVE AT HEART — 1% be deeply 
Interested In. P. 

What a touching attachment that 
la which these iioor follows show to 
any one who hoa their carue at heart 
—even to any one who says he has,— 
Tbaoksray. 

To GET or LEARN BY HEART—to 
commit to memory. P. 

Rhe fell to laughing like oneout of 
her right mind, and made me eoy 


the name of the bog over, for her to 

S t it ^ heart, a doisen timee.— 
ARIA EDOKWORTB. 

To HAVE one's HEART LN ONE'S 
MOUTH-*-io be frightened or 
startled. G. 

"Old Tbady." said my maeter Just 4 
as he used to dp, " how do you do ?" 

** very well. I thank your honour’s 
honour,” said I; bnt 1 saw he was 
not well pleaeedL and ray heart was 
in my mouth as 1 walked along with 
him.— Maria ICookworiu. 

Heart whole—^ not In love. C. 
No young woman could reject such 
an oner without consideration, if 
she were heart whole.—F u>reNcs: 
Marry AT. 

To TAKE HEART OP GRACE — 
to feel one’s courage revive. C. 

At length Mr. Tumor, taking heart 
of grace, ventured to doubt whether 
the doings deecribed would have 
been tolerated by any head-master 
worthy of his high and responsible 
post.—W. E. NoRKia 
1 told him 1 waa come to the 
Queensferry on business, and. tak¬ 
ing heart of grace, asked him to 
direct me to the house of Mr. Ran- 
kelllor.— E. L. Stevenson. 

His HEART BANK INTO HIS BOOTS 
—he lost hope or courage ; 
ho became deeply disheart¬ 
ened. C. 

Perhaps it was this—perliaiw It was 
the look of the island, Witli its gray 
melancholy woods, and wild atone 
spires, and the surf that we ooulu 
both see and hear foaming and 
thundering on the steep beach—at 
least, although the sun shone bright 
and hot, ana the shore birds were 
Ashing and crying all around us. and 
you would have thought any one 
would have been glad to land after 
being so long at sea. my heart sanlL 
as the saying Is, into my boots; and 
from that first look onward, 1 hated 
tl>e very thought oCTreasure Island. 
—£. L. Stevenson. 

After one's own heart— just 
such as one likes; dear to 
one. P. 

It was, ii^eed, a representative 
gathering after the Talberts' own 
heart.—Hvoa Conway. 

Out op heart—^ heavy; sodden. 

C. 

The tillage-ground had been so ill 
managed by his predecessor that the 
land wasjrnat is Called quite out of 
heart— Maria Edosworto. 
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IM Tm etsvfeNTH 
BBAVEN—In A stdfce of Intense 
deliffbt or exaltation* P* 
WDilara Henrr, for hts par^waa 
In the MTenth neaven. . . . Those 
daya at Stratford were the happiest 
days of his lifa-^AMES Payn. 


GOOD HEAVlcKS l-^ain exclama¬ 
tion of BTirprlse. C. 

Sit Henry Steele broke In loudly, 
" Good heavens < well, he is an extra- 
ordlaatT man.”—C. Rbadb. 


Hoavy. —■ Heavy in qakd — 
deficient in verve; requiring 
to be itiged on. C. A phrase 
originally need in driving. 

He was a kind, honest fellow, 
thought rather old-fashioDed, and 
a trifle heavy In hand.— jambs 
Pavn. 


Heels.'—L aid by the heem— 
(a) prostrated. F. 

When a very active man is sud- 
denly laid by the heela sad as the 
dispensatloD la there are sure to be 
some who rejoice in 1 u— Blaokmorb. 

—^6) put nndor arreat. F. 

To take to one’s BBBIJ9 —to 
ran oti. F. 

Timothy's Bess's Ben first kicked 
out vigorously, then took to his 
heels (srampend away), ana sought 
refuge behind his father^s legs.— 
Oborqx Eliot. 


AcniiXES’ HEEL—the only vul¬ 
nerable part. P. When Thetis 
dipped her son in the river 
Styx to make him invulner¬ 
able, aho held him by the heel, 
and the part covered by her 
hand was the only part not 
washed by the water. 

Hanover is the Achilles’ hesl (only 
aBHAtlable point) to Invulaerabie 
England. — Ca el vlk. 

To KICK UP THE HBBXJB—tO 
die. F. 

His hMls he’U kick un, 
Slain hy an onslaught fierce of nick- 

np.-R obkrt Brown ino. 

To OOME or FOLLOW UPON THE 
HEKiA OP —to follow closely ; 
immediately succeeding. P. 

Bread, I believe, has ala ays been 
considered first, bnt the circus comes 
close upon its heels.—Ccmtrmporarv 
Retdev), 1687. 

J^p.—The multitude cries first for 
food, but soon it demands amuse¬ 
ments. 

The news of the sudden decease of 
old Mr. Cnresfoot, of the discovery 
of Philip’s secret marriage tmd the 
death of his wife . . . and Of many 
other things, that were some of them 
true and some of them false, follow* 
ing as they did upon the heels of 
the great dinner-party, and the an¬ 
nouncement made thereat, threw the 
country-side into an indescribable 
ferment.—H. K. HActOARD. 


Down at beelb, or our at 
EncBL»—having bad or un¬ 
tidy shoes; in poor circum- 
Btances. C. 

1 am almost out at HmIs (in 
Veiy low drcumstances).'—oHAKB- 

SPKARX. 

Bneak Into a corner . . . down at 
heels and out at elbows.—D a&rxll. 


To C?OOL or pCK ONE*fl HEElfl— 
to be made to wait when 
calling upon some great per¬ 
sonage. C. 

w§ cooled our heels during the 
csrdlaary and inevitabls half-hour.— 
G. A. Bala. 

I hara bemi waithm, Uckini 
heels since the tram came 
8arae TvTtBE. 


Ig, my 
in.— 


To TBKAD UPON THE HESU3—tO 

follow closely. P. 

One woe doth tread upon anotheEr's 
heels (follows anotaw closely).— 
SbaxxsfxaEe 


To OET THE HEELS OP ANOTHEB— 
to outstrip him. F. 

O rare Strap, thou hast got the 
heels of me at last.— SmollBTT. 

To SHOW THE HEELS TO —to 
outstrip. P. 

My impatience has shown its heels 
to my politeness.~R. JL Stevkmson. 

To BHOW A LIGHT PAIH OP HEELS 
—to abscond. F. 

The day after the discovery of the 
fraud, Stanton thouglit It pfikdent to 
show adlght pair of neels. 

Helteis— Helter-skel’TEE— in 

hari« and confusion. 0. 

Colley held up a white handker- 
ohief in his hand, and Breytenback 
fired, and down went the general all 
of a heap, and then they all ran 
^Iter-ekelter down the hlU.— H. R. 
HAOOARB. 

Han* — Like a hen on a hot 
oiEDLE—very restless. F. 
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To SELL one’s hens ON A BAINT 
DAT—to seU at a diaadvantago, 
or foollBhlT. F. 

“NerCT mind our son,” cried my 
wife. “Depend upon it, he knows 
what he is about. I’ll warrant, we 11 
never see him sell his hens on a rainy 
day. 1 have seen him buy such bar- 
Rams B« would amaze one.’’—(1 oli>- 
SMITH. 

Hercules. — Hercules* la¬ 
bours. Horoulos, the myth¬ 
ical strong man of Greece, per¬ 
formed twelve Jabotire or tasks, 
reQuirlng enormous strength, 
for bis brother Eurystheus. 

P. See Augean. 

That, too, 1 ? on the liet of Her- 
culee’laboura.Petermine.— Chaelks 
KlNOBIiKY. 

Here. — NEirnER here noi: 
THERE—of no Importance. C. 

“ 'rouching what neighbour Batts 
had Raid,” he heiran in his usual 
■low and eteadfoat voice, “ it may 
be neither bore nor there."— Black- 

KOKS. 

Herb and there — scattered 
about thinly; occurring at 
rare Intorvala P. 

1 wind about, and in and out, 

With here a blossom sailing. 

And here and there a lusty trout, 

And here and there a grayling. 

Tennyson. 

The Unitarians are, perhaps, the 
great people for taking what here 
and th^re on the surface seems to 
conflict most with common sense, 
arguing that It cannot be in the 
BlW, and gettlngnd of it —M. 
Arnolui, 

Here’s to you —I drink to your 
good health. C. A somewhat 
old-fashioned phrase, used be¬ 
fore drinking a glass of wine 
or cordial with a friend. 

Here’s to budgets, bags, and wallets! 

Here's to all the wander!^ train ] 

Fubnb. 

JStep. — The poet caKj ui>on his 
hearers to fill tneir glasses and drink 
to the health of idl jolly beggars. 

Hopod.—To oDT-HBaioD Hsa* 

OD—to be more outrageous 
than the most outrageous; to 
pass all bounds; to rant. 

P. Herod was the blustering 
tyrant of the Old EngBsb 
mystery plays. See ShflJke- 
Bpeare’s HamM, act iii. so. 2. 


mgk 

But Lord Bandeflph ont-Hoods 
Herod in the qroosite direotioit.— 
F^nighMvlie'V&m, 188 T, f 

There Is notUng like gl v 
credit fou litue boldness 
m> her cimraeter she will 
Herod.—BEAooNsnEtn. 

Hlc. — Hio jAOBT—two Latin 
words, signifying Here Hes, 
which frequratly begin the 
Inscription on a tombstone. 
P. Inscriptions were formerly 
very commcntly couched In 
Larin. 

On each brutal blow was plainly 
written the me jocct of a soul dead 
within.-£. Bbllamt. 

Hlde-andHseek, — To plat 

BIDS - AND • SEEK WITH ANY 

ONE—to seem to elude bis 
pursuit F. Hide-and-seek 
Is a children’s game, in wbidh 
one hides and the others 
try to find him, or vice verm. 
Indeed, the time passed so lightly 
in this good company that 1 began 
to be almost reconciled to my resi¬ 
dence at ShawB; and nothing but 
the sight of my unde and his evM 
playing hide-and-seek witii mine 
revivea the force of my distnut.— 
B. L. Stbvsnbon. 

HUfh. — On moH—aloft; In 
or to heaven. P. 

The lark mounts up on high (to 
heaven).—S hajeespeare. 

Thy seat is up on high (aloft). 

SbakespsaaE. 

High jineb—^ nmoarioua fun ; 
great sport F. 

There ne found the eleven at high 
jinks after supper, Jack Ba^es 
shouting comic songs Md perform¬ 
ing feats of strength.—H uqhes. 

High and dry —out of the water; 
in a dry place; *safe. P. 

Just where the eMtem curve be¬ 
gins stands Klii|8ollir, a cluster of 
white cottages, nontad by a white 
beach, whereon Some half-dosen of 
stout flshinMmacks are hauled up 
high and <hy.—Oood Words, lg87. 

High tme—^ fuUy time. P. 
Used where a limit of time has 
been reached, and It is neces¬ 
sary to diday no mdre. 

It was now hi^ time (very neces¬ 
sary) to rerire and take refreshment 
against the fatiguoi of the following 
day.—OoLDSHiTHu 


^aitmip 
ont-^er 
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HxoB woBi)e~«m Anffty dlactiB* 
I, tdon. P. 

Thdr talk thi^ d«r had not boon 
t«t7 pjeaaant; wottu, verjr like high 
worda, hM paaaed bmween them.— 
OXOBOX £^ot. 

To BE ON THS HIGH HOB8E Of 
‘tstE B«2B bopbb; to bide 

THE mOH HOBBE—^to bavo 
a haughty demeanonr; to 
he crvtt*be«uiiig. F. 

Yes, 1 went then the night before 
last, but she was qnlte on the high 
ropM aboni something, and was so 
grand and mysterioni that 1 couldn’t 
ma^anj^hlng of her.—D iceenh. 

He^s an amusing fellow, and I’ve 
rm objection to his making one at 
the OFster Club: but he^s a bit too 
fond of riding the high hone (of 
being UTogantl—GKOBox Eliot. 

Hioh-palutin*— hi a pretentious 
style; pompons, S. 

ulH enemies have done their best 
to enlighten her as to the hollowness 
of his hlgh'falutin’ professions — 
JBdtn^rpA. Bemew, 1882. 

With a bioh hand— imperiously; 
arrogantly. P. 

Mr. Tolair would have carried his 
mission with a very high hand if he 
badruot besn disconcerted by the 
Terr unezpec^ demonstrations 
with which it had been received.— 
Dicxxxs, 


, moH TEA—" tea *’—^the even¬ 
ing meal—^with mbats and 
solid food. F. 

Miss Gny need not trouble about 
dress; always looked nice That 
serge she was wearing would do cap* 
Itally, if she did not jrudge it, for 
sauntering about the fields imd gar¬ 
den, being pulled about the ohil* 
dreu, and: sharing their dinner and 
high tea.—S axau Tytlek. 


Hlzigrixs.—O ff the hinges— 
in disorder A in a distnrbod 
state. C. 

At ^ber times they are quite off 
the hlttgea ^ehiing themselves np to 
the way of their huts and paaslons. 
—Shabpx. 


Hlpi.—H ip and thioh— in no 
half-hearted way; showing 
no mercy. P, 

** Protestants. I meam* says be 
(the pzl^l. ^are. by. the. ears a- 
orfvlmaway at ea^ other the whpte 
biwaed th^ tooth uid nail., hip 
mbA taii^ hammer and tongs.’— 
HAUDBcaaox. 


To SUTTB HIP END THIOH—^tO 
overthrow with great slaughter. 
C. 

"We shall smite them hip and 
thJi^ "(defeatthem utterly), he cried. 
—H. Conwav. 

It was that seventeen pounds to 
Qrobury the baker, for dour, which 
made the butcher so fixedly deter¬ 
mined to smite the poor clergynlan 
hip and thigh.—A. Tiiollope. 

To HAVE ON THE IHP — ^tO gain 

the^advantage over In a strug¬ 
gle.' C. A wrestling phrase. 

If I can catch him once upon the hip, 
I will feed fat the ancient grudge I 

bear him.—S rakbspeakb. 

How would Crawley look at him— 
Crawley, w'ho had already ouce had 
him on the hip 7—A. Trollope. 

Hit. —To HIT OFF —to describe 
in a terse and clever manner, 
C. 

Goldsmith concocted a series of 
epigrammatic sketches, under the 
title of lletaliatim. in wliich the 
characters of his distinguished in¬ 
timates were admirably nit off with 
a mixture of generous praise and 
good-humoured raillery. —W. Ir- 
VINO. 

To HIT IT OFF TOGETHER —to 
agree; to suit each other. 

O. 

You should have seen Kemble and 
him togetlior; it was as good as any 
play. Tliey don’t hit it off together 
so well (find each other so congenial) 
as you and I do.— James Pavm. 

To HIT THE NAIL ON THE HEAD— 
to speak appositely ;,to touch 
the exact point In question. 

P. 

We have already had Quintilian’s 
witness, how right conduct brings 
ioy. . . .And Bishop Wilson, always 
hitting the right nail on the head m 
matters of this sort, remarks that, 
" If it were not for the practical dlilf- 
culties attending it, virtue would 
bardhr bes distinguishable from a 
kind of sensuality.”—M. Arrolp. 

To HIT UPON—to light upon ; to 
diaoover. P. 

1 can never hit on’s (recall exactly 
his) name,—S baebspeare. 

1 have hit apon (discovered) such 
an expedient.-^OLMMiTBr. 

To HIT ODT— ^to Strike with the 
fists straight from the shoulder ; 
to box in a serious foshlotL P- 
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Hltliei** — Hither and thi¬ 
ther —in varlou* dlreoUona; 
to and fro, P. 


H.M.8.—an abbrevia¬ 
tion lor Hia Majesty’a ship, 
OP His Majesty’s service P. 

Hob.— Hob and nob, op hob¬ 
nob. A phrase used of com¬ 
panions drink!Off together in 
a friondJf fashion, F. Hence 
the verb to hob-nob, or io hob- 
and-nd>, 

“Hftvs another alaMl" —‘*Wlth 
yon, bob-and-nob, returned tiie 
sergeant —oickbns. 

I have seen him and hia iKior com- 
panlou ho1>aud'nobblDg together - - 

TUACKEKAY. 

Hobby. —To ride a hobby— 
to follow a favourite puranll, 
or Introduce a favourite subject 
into conversation with a child¬ 
ish eagoruess. P. 

Neveitimlesa, some ladies have 
hobbles which they ride with consid¬ 
erable persistence. Mrs Jeiinynge's 
hobby was a sort of hearse-horse, for 
It consisted in a devotion to the 
memory of her late second husband 
—James 1*ayn. 

To RIDE A HOBBY TO DEATH — 
to weary people utterly with 
one’s peculiar notions on a 
subject. P, 

Hobson. —HORSON'S ohoiob— 
no choice at oil. C. Said to 
bo derived from Uio name of 
a Cambridge livery - stable 
keeper, who insisted on each 
onetomer taking the horse 
that was nearest the door. 

Mo university man would ride him, 
even upon HqbEon's choice (if he 
could get no other to rtdel.—Bi.ACK- 

UORE. 


HOOUS-POOUS. — HfJOUS-POODS 

—deowtion ; underhand deal¬ 
ing. F. Said to be a play on 
the words Uoc esf corpus, used 


In the Mass. 

Our author is playing hocus-pocus 
fhoodwinhinghfe readersi In the very 
clmilltuae he^eafrom that juggler. 
—Bjentlbv. 

The hostess wm too adroit ft that 
hocus-pocus of the table which often 
Is piaotised In cheap boarding- 


bonses. . Mo one could ccmJura a 
single Joint tbrou^ a greater variety 
of forma— Wasbimoiqn lavina. 

Hoc^-^Tij oo the wuoui hoo— 
to have everything that can 
be got: to refnae to be satis, 
fled with mer^y a portion. 
American slang. 

But since we Introduced the rail¬ 
roads, if we don't go ahead It's a 
pity. We never fsfrly knew what 
going ths whole hog was ttU then ~ 
Halibubton. 

Holatb — Hoist with or by 
ONE’S OWN PETARD—destroyed 
by one's own machinations, 
framed for the destfuotion of 
others. P. See Shakespeare's 
Hamhst, act IH. so. 4. 

It's too disastrous a viotory. Ihn 
hoist by my own petard—oaugbt in 

a y own mouse' trap. — W. D. 
OWKLLS. 

Hoity. —HoiTT-TorTT. An ex¬ 
clamation signifying that the 
person addressed has been 
speaking or acting petulantly 
and absurdly. C. 

''Hoity-toityr* cries Honours 
" madam Is in her aixe, I protest."— 

FjELDISa. 

Hold.-— To hoid by —ib sup¬ 
port ; to approve of. C. 

P'ven the paterfamilias who did not 
hold by stage plays hims an excep¬ 
tion in honour of the Bard of Avon. 
-Jambs Pa YN. 

To hold forth— to speak in 
pubUo, generally In prates 
something* P* 

, A prettyoenjuw, teUlMfortunes, 
helcf forth In the market-place.— 
L’BsTBANan. 

The small boya, who are great 
speculators on thpprowess of msir 
elders, used to hold forth to tharan- 
gue) one another about wUltems's 
great streng^.—HeoB«a 

To Hoxj) OFF—to remain at a 
distance; to refuse to Join 
in any undertaking. P. 

If yon mve me, hold not off. 

Sbaebjuiba»k. 

To HOLD ON—to last; to con¬ 
tinue. P. 

The trade held on (ctmtiaoed) for 
many ysoM after the bUhops became 
^otestants. —SwuTT. 
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To BoiD ourr-^to offler rosistaaoe; 
not to 0aoo!iml> or yield. 

A eonBumptlva penon may hold 
outlnOtBuccuinb to the disease) lot 
years.—AUBUTH NOT. » 

To HOLD GOOD—to be valid ; to 
be applloablo. P. 

No man will be banished, and 
banished to the torrid none, for 
nothing The rule holds good with 
respeot to (is valid for) the legal 
piofetsloia.— Maoa o l a y. 

To HOLD TO PLAT —to keep fully 
occupied witli eecondary mat¬ 
ters while the attention is 
diverted from the main point 
at Lraue, P. 

Prussians 
lad routed 


To HOLD one’s own —^to contend 
sucoessfolly ; to maintain what 
one is stm^linff for, P. 

So far as silent maledictions were 
concerned, no profanity of theirs 
could hold its own aitamst the in¬ 
tensity and deliberation with which 
he expreeeed between bis teeth bis 
views in respect to their eternal 
i n tecMts. —l)emocmn/. 

Moreover, with all her retiring 
ways, she was always aulte capable 
of homing her own.—Wu. jk. 


Orouoby was to hold th 
l^pigy^til the emperor 


To HOLD WATEB—to bear close 
Inspection. C. A phrase gen¬ 
erally used negatively. 

Tal^ hod gone about respecting 
her. Nothing very tangible t ana 
])erhaps they would nut have held 
water.— Mbs. Henry Wood. 

To HOLD TO CHECK—^to restrain ; 
to control. P. 

We should find difficulty in suji- 
plying an army of eight thousand 
men at Kandahar, which would 1)6 
sufficient to l^id in chwk the ad¬ 
vance of one hundreds thousand 
Ku^ans from the Caucasus.— 
FortniffMly 1887. 

Nkuhkb to bold nor to bind— 
in a state of ungovernable ex¬ 
citement. C. ^ 

“I teU you in tom,"lal^nteyoung 
man, who was neither to hold nor to 
bind, simply because somethiiyi had 
said snout bis wife— it^ you 
in turn that Imean tocon test the teat 
all the i^e; and wbst Is mon, by 
the Lord Harry 1 mean'to win it."— 
Wk. Bi,ax}x. 


Hole. —Hole-AND- cxiRNBR— 
secret ; underhand. C 
But such is the wretch^ trickery 
of hole • and - comer Botfery. — 
lOlOKEl^S 

No one could say that it wm a 
hole-and-corner business, far less 
that the assembly was packed (filled 
with confederates).—J ames Payn. 

In a bole— in a difficult position. 

F. 

How he is going to prove that, I 
want to know. I’ve got him in a 
hole, you’ll see —Juhtim M'Carth v. 

! There Is little mancouvrlng for 

f position and putting tiie other ixarty 
n a hole. - The Nation, May 1, iSdO. 

In the hole. A phraso used In 
playing cards to signify that 
tho player has made a mious 
score. 

Holy. — Holy water —water 
blessed by tho prlcst.s of tho 
Homan Catholic and Greek 
Churches, Catholics keep it 
in their housos, and uso it on 
getting up, on i-etirlng to rest, 
and w'hon abo\it to go on a 
Journey. It Is generally placed 
In stone basins or fonts at tho 
entrance of churches, and is 
sprinkled on tho worshippers 
at some of tho more important 
services of the Church. 

Home. — At home— familiar; on 
easy terms. C. 

There w^aa admiration, and more 
even than admiration, in his eyes. 
It was a beautiful exuression that 1 
cannot define or put into words.... 
that made me feci at home (friendly) 
with him at once.— Argoty, 1680. 

An ** AT HOME ”—a reception 
or entertainment given in 
tho afternoon or evening. P. 

Now It so happened that Mr. Yates 
the manager was going togivs au 
en tortal ament he called h Is afhomes, 
and this tffiok but a small orchestra. 
—C. Beads. 

To DE " AT HOME ’* Tt) PEOPLE— 
to be ready to receive visitors. 
C- 

" Sir Charles Bassett t" trumpeted 
a servant at the door, and then 
waited, pradently, to know whether 
this younglady, whom he had caught 
bluslilng BO rad with one gentleman, 
would be at home to another.-0. 
Bkade. 
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Hops. — Hobs db combat — 
rendered useless for fightinfir; 
disabled. P. A French phrase. 

If the Board sohooLmascer was 
placed hortde combat by professional 
scruples and professional fatigue, 
the same reserrati^ might have 
applied equally to Bennet Gray.— 
Sarah Tyti.br. 


Hopse* — A HORaE'LAUQH — a 
coarse, unmoaning laugh. P. 

One night. Mr Yates being funnier 
than usual, if uossible. a single horse- 
laugfa suddenly exploded among the 
fiddles.—0. KcAbE 

To FLOO A DEAD HOBSB—tO 

agitate for the revival of a 
creed that is extinct. C. 

Arguing against Tom Paine is like 
flogging a dead horse. 

HoRSE-PLAT-^rough amusement. 
C. 

To be sure it was a boy, not a man, 
and child's-play is sometimes pre¬ 
ferred by the theatre-Roing world 
even to horse-play.—0. Rbaob. 

To TAKE HORSE—to jolumoy on^ 
horseback. P. 

He took horse to the Lake of Con- 
stanoetWhiob is formed by the entry 
of the Khina— Addison. 


ONE'BoRfiE—mean ; petty ; in 
a small way. F. An Ameri¬ 
canism. 

The former (steam circus) was 
literally a one-horse, or rather one- 
pony concern, for a patient little 
quadruped plodded round In the 
centre.—iforper’s Magazine, March, 
1888 

Oh, welU Rhode Island is a one- 
horse state, where everybody mys 

g xes and goes to church. —Wm. 
LACK. 


On one’s Hiaa horse—' puffed- 
up: arrogant. F. 

Well, the colonel does seem to l>6 
on ills high horse, ma'am.-W. D. 
Howells. 


Host. — To RECKON or COUNT 
WITHOUT ONE'S hcIIt—^ to Cal¬ 


culate without considering fully 
the practicability of any plan, 
P. 


His feelings, in fact, were precisely 
me same as those on which Mr. 
Harris had counted—without fals 
(wwhly).—J am es Pa yn. . 

Napoleon had reckoned without 
his host as r^ards the position tu 
he aisomed W the South Qsrmau 


n^lonalltlMt—/nttffrafed London 
Wew$, 1887. 

Hot. —Hot-poot— quickly. C. 

Thestreamwasdeepbera butsome 
fifty 3 «itts bekiw was a ^Uow, for 
which he mads off hot-fo(^ — 
HUOHES. 

In hot WATS®.—in a state of 
trouble or worry. C. 

He was far of tsner in disgrace than 
Richard, and kept me, I may wf. In 
continual hot water, wondering 
what extraordinary trick he would 
take It Into bis head to play next— 
Annie Eeary. 

Houp. —At the eleventh hour 
—^just in time and no more to 
obtain an advantage. P. 

At the eleventh hour ha is o<nn- 
pelled to take tbs last chance ap¬ 
plicant—A uoubtue JEBSOPF. 

The small hours —the morning 
hours edter midnight. C. 

He was lost playingtbatlast rubber 
which poBseasw such elastic attri¬ 
butes, and has kept many a better 
man up to the sroall hours (out of 
bed until one or two o’clock), who 
otherwise makee it a principle to be 
in bed by ten o’cIooIc-^abiesPatk. 

To KEEP GOOD BOT7RS —to rotum 
home at an early hour every 
evening; not to be abroad at 
night. C. 

The landlady said she would have 
no lodger who did not keep good 
hours. 

In an evil HOUR —under the 
Influence of an unhappy in¬ 
spiration ; acting from an 
unfortunate impulse; In an 
unlucky moment,. P. 

In an evil bourbeoonsented to give 
his son a latch-key. 

House. — A HOUSE - to * boose 
visitation —a smries of visits 
made to neighbouring bouses 
in regular succession. P. 

I am struck more and rnore with 
the amount of disuse and death! 
see around me in idl claasee. which 
no sanitary legislation whatsoevo' 
could touch, u n l sBB you a house- 
to-house visitation of a Government 
officer.— C. Kinosley. 

To KEEP HOUiOe— <a) to mAln taln 
a separate establtebxnent. P. 

My mother no longer keeps house, 
but liyes^^ her married uughter. 





to lOKDgigit dOtlMMtlO 

iilElUni: to aofc &B homekeetyor. 
P. 

When my dear brother was altve 
(I keotm)uaeforhltn,M[isiiNtQkleby)) 
we had to supper onra a wedk two or 
threo young &ien.->^ickKNa. 

To ttBKP OPlBN tsOuftB—to be 
hospitable to all ootherd. P. 

Everybody in the country knew the 
ooloneL and everybody knew Dnnk- 
water Torm, tpd eve^body Who had 
been ,to theeolonel’s for several years 
past (and that nearly evem^y 
la the Oounty* for the (»lontI kept 
open house), knew Pcdly.—flctrper’s 
MotUMv, 1880. 

To CRT FROM THB BOU8k<TOPS 
—to annoiuioe to the ptiblio. 
P. Ao Eaatoni phrase. The 
roofa of the hotuies in Syria 
end the nelghbonring oOun- 
tries are flat, and are used in 
the evenInRS as family resorts. 

Gabriel, rousing himself now laid 
ajOkln to usten, heard nothing that 
mlgUt not have been cried from the 
hohee-iopi.-^D. CUftistiv MuRRav. 

HotMB OF OatL—a house where 
workmen of a particular trade 
meet, and where those in need 
of workmen oan engoRe their 
serviced. !P. 

B e inn sorved as a bouSe of call 
anners returning frMh Bxeter 
marKct. 

Like a HoohE on rma—very 
rapidly and easily i “ ewim- 
mlngly/* P. 

He has, besides, got his favmirlte 
boots OIL and fcNds euual to aunost 
anysodialefnergeney, sqhe Is making 
the agreeable to the heiress with 
that degree of originality so pecu¬ 
liarly his own, and getting on, as ho 
thinks, like a house on fire.—O. J. 
WHVTE-MEtVriXE. 

“Yes,'’ Ba]d#eremlah exultantly: 
" Tm getting on like a houseon fire.’* 
—B. L. Farjeok. 


telling of aome wcmdeifal 
gtory*. S. 

Hr. Berry ounuilty rema 
hanged one hundred kne 


isfka,‘‘Pva 
nd thirteen 



had to explain how the unfortunate 
ardent oocurred. HowlsthatTor 
high t Tnily, It must be a profitable 
business that admits of such state 
and dignity in a hangman.—Sf. 
Andtevft Citizen^ 1689. 


Hub*—T br hub or tbs bolar 

8TBTBM or OF THB UNIVERSE- 

the central city of tho world. 
A name often applied in Jest 
to Boston, Massaobusetts. F. 

Boston State-House is the hub of 
the solar system. You couldn't pry 
that out of a Boston man if you had 
the tire of all creation stiafghtened 
out for a crowl>ar.‘-0. W. Holmes. 

Calcutta swaggers as if ft were the 
hub of the univer88.*-i?tt{iv Jvews, 

1889. 

HUe.-~HuE AND rBY*—A clam- 
onr In pursuit of an offender. 

P. 

A hue and cry hath followed certain 
men into this house.-S hakespeare 
T he Dodger imd his ^omplished 
friend, Master Bates. Joined in the 
hue and cry which Was raised at 
Oliver's heels.—D ioebhr 

Huff*-*-TO TAKE THE HUFF— 
to be offended; to be sulky. 
F. 

Suppose he takes the huff, and goes 
to some otlier lawyer.—C. Readb, 


Huir.— To HUO THE EHOBE—to 
keep close to the shore. P. j 
We were afraid to venture out to 
sea, and decided to hug the shore. 

To HUO ONESELF—tO chucklo 
with satisfaction. F. 

He hugged himself at the idea of 
their discomfiture. 


HbW,—^How MUOB satirical 

ekpfeeiBlon, implying that the 
pciwott Who is addroBisod has 
tned tm abttiUdly to(u4ied 
phlRke. 8. 

“The plant is of the genua Aide- 
ptadokCfei tdbe 5fdf^ie(v.'*-^“Oenus 
how muohr” 

Sow |g HlAf FOB .HXOtt ?—a 

vnlgBr phrase used after the 


Hum.'^'rt) HtTM AND HAWf^tO 
hesitate in speaking. C, 

There came a pause, whieh. after 
humming ana hawing a little, Philip 
was the nrst to break. -H. B. Hao« 
UARD. 

Humble. — To eat bumble- 
pie-— to apologise abfectly. 
P. Humble, mumble, or 
nmble pie was made from the 
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nmblM or entrails of the! 
and feU to the lot of the j 


InfetiKWB at a feast. 

With tfae cSBatest aOMrltot^mal- 
contents inTrance, the (ua Cointl> 
tutloMd MSir..take npypnr pa»^ 
“ FrMce 18 eating humble-ple t ” 
scream out; "the tyrant is making 
France eat hnmble-pie! France is 
numiliated! France is snlfocatlng!'’ 
—M. Aamold. 


Hundred. — Not ▲ bunbred 
M luasB OFF or PROM.—A phrase 
oft^ used to avoid a direct 
reference to any place. C. 
The place itself or its imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood is always 
intended. It therefore is 
equal to very near ” or 
very close to.” 

Scene—chemist’s shop, not a hun¬ 
dred miles from Dunuriea Enter 
small girl with a bottle of cod-liver 
oil purchased on the previous day. 
Bmali girl; “ If ye please, sir, will ye 
tak' tbu backf The man oanna tak' 
It, for he dee’d last nlcht."—5t. 
Andrews Citizen, 1887. 

JBoBp,—Small girl: "If you please, 
sir, will you take thla l^k? Tlie 
man cannot take it, for he died last 
nlghtr 

The phrase is also used of 
events not far distant in time. 
From all of which wise reflections 
the readea* will gather that our friend 
Arthur was not a hundred miles off 
an awkward situatlon.—il. B. Hao- 

OARD. 


Hungpy. — As bungrt as a 
HAWK—very hungry. O. 

I made a hearty supper, for I 
was as hungry as a hawk.—R L. 
Stbvrnbon. 

Hunks. —An old hxjnks— a 
niggardly, mean fellow. S. 


"a miaeiv ininka/^ 


Bunker} 

BBSArm 


HusIMUKI.'^TBE BtSsSANS^ 
BOAT. A name given to the 
Saturday boat from London 
which brings down to Maigate 
during the sunmier season 
the fathers whose famiUee 
are at the sea-coast. C. 

I never shall fqwet the evenly 
when we went to the Mty to 
’usbands’ bost come m.—Th€ Mitm* 
toe Bough, 


SHiP-BcrSBAND-^ solloT who dls- 
Ukee to qtiit hia vessel when in 
port. F. 

He was, as we use the term at-ssa, 
a regular sblp-husband—at Is to 
say, he seldom put bis foot onsihore. 
—CaPTAIK llAKftTAX. 


Husband'’s tba —very weak teau 

F. 


Hush.— *To BUSH UP—to keep 
concealed; to suppress. P. 

The matter is hushed up. and the 
servants are forbid to talk of It.— 
Pope. 

‘Ah,” be said unpleasantly. 


•■you 

yourse 



__ and wi„ 

up."—F. ANsrsv. 


be 


Hubh-monst —a bribe to secure 
silence regarding some Ini* 
qultons transaction. P. 

There was, betides, huBh-mouey 
for the suhNuieriffB (who had been 
brib^ to keep quiet).— Ma&ia Enos* 

WORTH* 

There is much more blaCk-mtdl 
paid in the wcnld than the woiM 
has any idea of; bat very little tnnie 
out to be what It pretends to ba 
hush-money.— James Fayn. 


I 




Ipe«**~TO BREAK THE ICE—^tO 
commence speaking ait&e an 
embarrassing si enoe; to begin 
to speak on a ddloate snbieot. 

0 . 

After h^ a while looked wise. 

At hut smka silence and the loe. 

B. Bun^a. 

The lee having been broken mikls 
nn^tpeetad manner, she mada no 
fntmer attempt at reserve.—TnoM AS 
Hardy. 


IdoL —iDOia OF TBS TBISB 
(IDOLA TiiiiBtJsO^*‘-eirror8 of be¬ 
lief into whleh human nature 
in genwal is aiA to hUR P. 
A iduasm wlih the otheni whkdi 
folow. Invented by Franola 


Baoon. 

Teaobamand studoits of theoiogy 
a certain took, oertala qqnvea- 
a clerics 

. __jo^ and - 

miml aa pn^esatobal as ifaely 



m 





tDOXA or TRS CAVK (IDOLA 
8PBo68>-HeiTor8 of beM into 
whleb people Uving apart 
from tito wOTld are apt to 
fan. P. 


Ad 

■c: 




K to nothing, 
eae scholar' 
of the idols 


Bhipu a scholaahto -- 

of the cava aiun give way to the 
fnieti'eyM m^hods of the West.— 
JaiKta .ftfail, IBM. 

Again, individual men, cirouni' 
solDed vfthlD the narronr and dark 
IJmlta 
shaped . 
their own . . 
peottliailtieB, find themselves as it 
were fettered in a cave . . . they 
only see the shadows of realities: 
Buoh Individual misconceptions or 
Idote may be called idols of the cave. 
—Abbott. 



JDCHU9 OF THE FOBUM OT UABEBT- 
PLAoip (Idols FOBiH-errors 
of Mtef aiisfne: from lai^agre 
and social Intercourse. P. 

lianguage Is a third imposture . . . 
tyrannizing over and mooldlng 
tnouidits. It is the id(d of Inter- 
coarse, deriving its influence from 
ail meetings of men, and may there¬ 
fore he called the idol of the market- 
plaoe.—AB»m. 


Idols of thb thbatbb— the 
deceptions that have arisen 
from the dogmas of different 
schools. P. 

In the plae<wof the nnobstnisive 
worship of tne truth, authority 
suhetltotes the mere Actions snd 
theatiioal stage-plays (for they are 
no hetteri of the osUntaiiotu philos- 
opMTt.^ It may therefore be called 
toe Idu of the theatre.— Abbott. 

lf.^]Dr rov eoaase. This 
phrase ime often a peooliar 
use when inserted in a sen’ 
tende. It calls Attention to a 
itotament« of which the oppo> 
0s tEd^to bavne been^taken for 


granted, and may be trans*' 
lated. Pray do not snppcee 
the contrary.” 

Eank is respected, if yen phase, 
evm at the. East £^d of XaD«m 4 
and pm'hapa more there than m 
fashionable quartets, because 11 is 
so rare.— Bxsant. 

Igrnhs, —^lOMS Fatuds —decep¬ 
tive light. P. liatin. Sm 
Will o* the Wmp. 

Austria, who, beguiled by the ignia 
/atuiu her great ally, had assisted 
in discrediting the Bund and oovm- 
ing it with lidleal^ retnrMd to it Ip 
her extremity.—Qearferlv Review, 
1887. 

nis.—O f'THAT ilk— of the place 
with the same name; as. Bs- 
thunb of that iLK»Bothune 
of Bethune. A Sootoh phraao. 

I don’t mean Beatrice to marry Mr. 
Btauntou, even If he Is a Staunton of 
that Uk.—W. E. Norris. 


ni. — It’s an ili* wind that 

BLOWS nobody OOOD—^foW 
events are misfortunes to 
every one concerned. C. 
Sickness benefits physloians; 
death puts money Ijq the pock¬ 
ets of undertakers; fires are 
pimular with carpenters. 

Tis an ill wind that blows nobody 
(any) good: the same wind that took 
the Jew lAdy Raokrent over to 
England brought over the new heir 
to Castle Baokrent.— Maria Eihie- 
wobth. 

Ill blows the wind that profits no¬ 
body.—Sax e esfeabs. 

Imperium. —Impebium in im* 
PEBio —a government within 
a government. P. Latin. 


Imppove. —To impbove the 
OCCASION—^to draw moral les¬ 
sons from any event when It 
h^pens. C. 

Holmes, who was one of the best 
boys In the school, began to improve 
. tbeoocaslqiL “Now.youyoungners. 
said he. ashe marched along imithe 
middle of them, ” mind this—you re 
very well out of this scrape. Don t 
you go near Tompson’s bam again t 
do yon hear f —Huoais. 

In. —^THB nffl AND OUTS of any¬ 
thing — its whole working ; 
the detaOs of anything. C. 

Now so many things oome csnws 
and across (happen in an unexpected 
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and ocmtrary fashion) In the oomit* 
less ine and outs (varied exigences 
of life), that the laws of the Crippsee 
failed sometimes in so|ne Jot or 
uttle.—B lackhorb. 

14o; If yon want to know the Ins 
and outa of the Yankees (external 
and internal characteristics of the 
people of New England), I’ve 
wintered them and summered 
them; 1 know all their points, 
shape, make, and breed.-*HALi- 
BURTON. 

In for it —In a critical or dan- 
gerons situation. F. 

Speaker, Imagining I was 
going to rise, called my name. 1 
was in for it (could not escape from 
the critical position), put my hat 
down, advanced to the table, and 
dashed along.— Bbaoomhfibld. 

There was indeed a fearful joy 
about his playing at being a man of 
high family. He was in for it now, 
and he would not draw back.—J. 
M'Cartiiy. 

In wira A PERSON—on friendly 
terms with him. F. 

That’s the worst of being In with 
an audacious chap like that old 
hC ickloby.—I) ICK kns. 

In NUBiBua—in the clouds; 
not having an actual ex stence. 
P. Latin. 

The altove scheme is still, we be¬ 
lieve, in nubibus. 

In for a penny, in for a pound. 
This phrase is used when the 
same loss or danger Is incurred 
whether the previous respon¬ 
sibility has been great or 
small. C. Compare the say¬ 
ing, “ As well be hung for a 
man as for a sheep.” 

You never know when he’s done 
with you, and if you’re in for a 

E anny, you’re in for a pound.— 

'1CKRN8, 

If there’s anything queer about 
him when we ouoe get into the work, 
in for a penny, in for a pound (we 
shall not hesitate to proceed to the 
moat serious meMurea with him).— 
Dickens. « 

In FXAaRANTE DELICTO—In the 
very act of guilt. C. Latin. 

Mr. S. Bouth, while playing hazard 
in Mr. Qrdntz’s rooms, had been 
caught in flagrante delxcio, in the act 
of cheating.— Edmund Yates. 

In ESTBSMis— at the lest gasp: 
in a hopeli^ oonditioiiL P. 
Lirfdn. 


The driimitatlon of the mben of 
influence whicoi had been aizanged, 
of oonxie, meent an agreement in 
advance, whether Bulgaria or Greece 
should oonduot InsurrectlouMn par¬ 
ticular vlllagei whenev,er Turkey 
was vn*exirmi9, and which should 
annex them whenever Turkey was 
exiintt.—Fortnightly Bevieno^ 1887. 

In loco PAKENTX 0 —In a parent’s 
place. P. Latin. 

This stately personage, indbably 
for Miss Burrs sike rather than his 
own, was about to place himself, as 
respected ^ss JoeceUne. vn loco 
porenfts.—J ames Pavn. 

In mbdias res —right Into the 
middle of a subject. P. Latin. 

At last 1 despemtely broke the ice, 
rushing in vMflioM res (introducing 
the subject abruptly).—iTteATMtfsfoe 
Bough, 1885. 

In memoriam —to the memory 
of. P. Latin. Used like 
Ilio jacet (g.v.). 


In situ— in the actual spot 
where anything has occurred. 
P. Latin. 

It is really worth while to get a 
copy of the memoirs to see how 
strange such language looks in sitn. 
—National Beview, 1888. 

In toto— taken completely ; al- 
tc^ther. P. Latin. 

If you become a nuisance, I shall 
either deny your statements in fofo, 
or 1 shall take the wind out of your 
sails by confessing the truth to her 
on my own account—W. E. Norris. 


Indian.— ^Indian file —a pro¬ 
cession in which each person 
follows after the other In a 
long line’. P. 

Well, sir, as the four of ns were 
walking in Indian file, what did the 
woman suddenly do but go up to 
Jeremiah and acoost him.—B. L. 
Farjxon. 

Indian bummer— 4he finest part 
of the autumn season in North 
America, a time noted for its 
beauty and mQdness. P. 

In the one case there was ,Hr. 
Josceline wooing and afinping; 
Mrs. Jennvnge in an Indian sum- 
met (dellghtrol state) of lanhire; 
and Miss Anastasia beginning to 
gttspeot what was going on.—JAmea 
Paitn. 


InfiMu — Infra diq.— a oon- 
traotlon«for dignUaiem 
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(LatlnX **b«iiefttli (me*B dig¬ 
nity/* F. 

Bmrds continued In favour until 
tfae seventeenth century, when the 
matustracv, a^n opposing the 
<diange «0f fashion as iv/rcL dig., 
defined u long and as Tesdlately 
to part with their l^rds as their 

E reaeoessors had done to adopt 
aem.— Lady Jackson. 

1 was thinking the other day that 
In th^ days or lecturings and read¬ 
ings a great deal of money might be 
made (If It were not tn/ra d^ 0 .^, by 
one's having readings of one s own 
books.—PioKBNa 

Infllde. — To OET the inside 

TRACK OP ANYTHING-^to undef- 

gtajQd its workings. F. Au 
American phrase. 

Intention. —^To heal by the 
PIBOT INTENTION (of a wound) 
—tx) dose up without sup¬ 
puration ; to come together 
and grow well without in¬ 
flammation. P. 

He only strapped up my cut, and 
informed me that it would speedily 
get well by the first intention—an 
odd phrase enough.—0. W. Hoiaiks. 

lnt«HP. — Inter nos —between 
ourselves. C. Latin. Used 
when speaking oonfldentially. 
Compare the h^noh entre nous, 
which see. 

I don’t believe in Tom's sinceritv; 
but that is inter w)s. 


I.O.U., “ I owe you.” 
A form of acknowledgment 
of debt oommou between 
friends. The amojunt bor¬ 
rowed and the name of the 
borrower are added to these 
letters. 

But pay I—of course he must pay; 
to talk of burning l.O.U.’s was mere 
child’s play.—^KAOKERAY. 

Here he tooK out of his desk an 
I.O.U. for £5, ready drawn up, dated. 
—S. Warren. 



IpBo.— Ipso paoto— dn the fact 
itself. P. Latin. Used where 
something Is said to be in¬ 
herent of necessity in some¬ 
thing else. 

Whatever the captain doM Is right* 
ipso fiuto, and any opposition to It 
is wrong on board ship— R. H. 
Dana, jun. 

Ixdah. — Irish stew— a dish 
made with meat, potatoes, 
and oniouB, mUed confusedly 
tc^ther, P 

Mrs. Grudden remained behind to 
take some cold Irish stew and a pint 
of porter in the box-offlce.—D ickens. 

Ipon. — To HAVE MANY mONS 
IN THE FIRE—to have many 
projects carrying on at one 
time. F. Irons are here the 
bolts used in the laundry to 
boat the boK-lron, and re¬ 
newed from time to time. 

And then he (Lamb) tails what 
other literary irons are In the fire.— 

Thus without risk be got his 
twenty per cent. Not that he ap¬ 
peared in these transactions; be had 
loo many good irons in the fire to 
let himself be called a usurer.—C. 
Eeade. 

In irons— fettered. P. 

“Overboard!" said the captain. 
“Well, gentlemen, that saves the 
trouble of putting him in irons.”— 
R. L. Stevenson. 

AN INCH OP COLD IRON—a stab 
from a dagger or other weapon. 

P. 

An inch of cold iron brought this 
wonderful career to a close. 

The iron bad entered into 
HI 8 sotTL—his spirit was 

broken. P. 

TrueL he wore no fetters, and was 
treated with a grave and stately con¬ 
sideration: but bis bonds were nut 
the less galling, and the Iron had not 
the less enler^ into his soul.—<^. A. 
Sala. • 

To BTRIKE WHILE THE IRON IS 
HOT—to act with energy and 
promptitude. C. 

“Strike the iron while it's hot, 
Bob," replied I.-Captain Mabbvat. 

Irony.— The irony op pate— 
the oorioue providence which 
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brings abont tbe most on* 

IUeoI^ Orents- P. 

^B/theixony of fatathe TenHoon 
Blllwu earned In tne vetyuinon 
wben Lord Asbley, haylDg onuiged 
blsvlewt on the Corn Lawn, feit it 
hia duty to resltm hia aeat In Parlia- 
ment.-^Laiaare Jiour, ise?. 

l«htnd«,—I slands of the 
Blest or Blessed — imagi' 
nary ialanOs in the West, 
thought to be the abode-of ^ 
good men after death. P. 

Soon yonr footateps I ahall follow 
To the lalanda of the Bleaaed. 

LoNoraixow. 


Issue* —At In con* 

troversy; disputed. P. 

This compromiae, which waa pro- 
pcw»d with abundance of tears and 
algha not exactly meeting the point 
at iuma nobody took any notice of 
it—BxoEXNa 

—(b) at Tarlanoe; disagreeing. 

We talked upon the question of 
taate, on which we were at laaue. 
—Southey. 

To JOIN ISSUE WITH —^to disseut 
from ; to find fault with ; to 
oppose. P. 

1 muBt join issue with you on 
behalf of your correspondent, who 
says that cooky is bush-slang for a 

S mall selector.—illustrated London 
fern, is«r. 

To JOIN ISSUES —to leave a 
matter to the decision of a 
law-oourt. P. 

Plaintiffs joined issues, and the 
trial was set down for the next 
asslsM.— 0 . Bbaoe. 


Itohinir.—A n rrcHiNo palm— 
an avarlolouB disposition. O. 
Let me tell you, OaiulaB, you your¬ 
self 



att; t 

mart your oflieea for 

gma 

To undflserms.—S haesspbaek 

Ithiirtdl. — lTHUitm:.^s spbae 
—the weapon of the angel 
IthuxieL which exposed do* 
celt by the slightrat touoh. P. 
Him (Satan) thus Intent Zthuried 

Toa^^*l?^S^i for no falsehood 
can endure 

Touch of celestial temper, but re¬ 
turns 

Of fmree to its own likeness, 

MXX.T 0 N. 

Mimclm, the mainstay of popular 
religion, are touched by Ithuriel’s 
spear. They are beginning to dis- 
L—IL As 


soLva- 


Lanoxj). 


IVOPlMI.— To SHOW ONE'S IVO* 
RiES—to dJimlay one’s teeth* 

S. 

The negr^ showed her Ivories In 
a long, rippling langh— Marry at, 
Jackr came Instantly down, 
showed his Ivories, and admitted 
his friend’s existence on the word Of 
a dog.— C. BsAde. 

To WASH oms’s ZVORIES— ^to 
drink. S. 


IXlon.^THE IXIONIO WHEEL. 

Ixlon, as a punishment for 
falling in love with Juno, 
was hurled to Tartarus, and 
there bound to a wheel which 
perpetually revolved. In the 
following extract the prison 
tread*mlll is jooularly colled 
the Ixionlo wheel. 

Defendant's Iwothers tread the 
Ixionlo wheel for the same offmiee. 
—THAOEXnAY. 


JeoIl. — A JacK'^iVa-pinch *— 
a person suddenly called upon 
to perform some duty. F. 
OtUm applied to a clergyman 
without a fixed position, who 
is frequently summtm^ to 
aot at a wedding or a funapal 
In the almence of the cegs^ 
nda^ter. 


e» 


Jack and JiLX/-^mmon omfies 
at oue time among the Biig- 
Ush peasantry: Jack fmr a 
man, ^iU for a woman. Oo- 
ourriocr frequently in rhymea. 

wf’ 

, teAEEtfpEAIta. 



^mtik 


Along w 
«U the rest of 

A JfjtCK-iN^oFFiOE—a peiBcm wlio 
in«6iimee on his ofBdal por¬ 
tion to he port or rade. O. 

I hate adaok-in<<^ce.—WoLCOT. 

A Jack Tab— a British se&man. 
C. 

The.ntgeoQ'toed step, and the rol- 
_^Uoinng motion, 

BespoKe them two getnune sons of 
la a moment their real 

characters 

(The accent so placed on this word 
by oar Jaolc Tors).—B arbak. 

A Jack of all tradtes —a man 
who devotes himself to man7 
different ooonpations. C. 

He should, as I tell him, oonflne 
himself entlrelytopoitrait-paintlng. 
As H (s. be does landscapes also, 
*’ A Jack of all trades,'* as 1 ventured 
to remind him, 'Ms master of none.” 
—Jamrs Payn. 

A Jack with a lantebn or 
Jack q* lantern— the ianis 
fatuu» which flits about bogs, 
and olton l^ids trareUers to 
destroction. F. 

He was a complete Jack o*^Tantern 
-^here, and there, and everywhere. - 
Haiarurton. 

Jack Sprat— a diminutive boy 
or man, F. Immortalized in 
the rhyme,— 

Ja^ Sprat could eat no fat. 

His wife oould eat no lean: 

And BO it was, between them both. 
They licked the platter clean. 

BlfiPORB TOU COULD SAT JaCK 
RoBiimoN—^In an instant; 
Imnmdiately. F. 

** Minerva 1 m too bad a character 
for learning to be a favourite with 
gentlemen,'' said I^rd Olonbrony. 

^Tott'Xkmt me I I’d her 
<m (secore a husband for herioefore 
you oould say Jack fiol^nBoa, and 
thank yon too, if she had tfi0,000 
down (ftt read; mone;). or si.ooo a 
, year in land .”—makta edoewobth. 

Found also under the oontraoted 
fcym^ ** Belore ydu could say 

Jja.” 


o, watching .the Unctoatlmis of 


inegi^:|M^ the warrii 


oommene; 




ere we 


A obbap*Jaok— a travelling ven¬ 
dor at epoAao P. 

Cbeap^aoks have their carte be> 
side the pavement— Bebant. 

Jack's bean-stalk —a bean¬ 
stalk which grow up in one 
night. C. The story of Jack 
and the Bean-Stalk la an old 
and very popu|eur nursery 
tale. Compare Jonah's GOURD. 

For the anectioii of young ladles Is 
of sa T^ld growth as Jack's bean¬ 
stalk.—T haoe BRAY. 

Jack Ketch— the hangman. F. 

Jos, who would no more have it 
supposed that his father. Jos Bed- 
ley’s father, of the Board of Kevenue. 
was a wine merchant asking for 
Orders, than that he was Jack 
Ketch, refused the billawith scorn. 
—Thackeray. 

He will come back without fear, 
and we will nail him with the fifty- 
pound note upon him t and then- 
jack Ketch (he will be banged).—O. 
Beads. 

Jack-IN-A-BOX — something^ 
which disappears and re- 
appeani with great sudden¬ 
ness. C. 

She was somewhat bewildered by 
this Jaok'ln-a-box sort of appear¬ 
ance.— Wm. Black. 


smalldr cai 


:1arB of 
.ptaias, 


shutters, in came this old 

sphinx—for all the world like a Jack- 
in-the-box with the lid oi>en, or a 
dem ex marJiind of the Greek staga 
—Mb8. E. Lvnk Linton. 

Jack Horner —the self-indol- 
gent, complacent little boy 
who picked ont plums from 
the pie. Immortalized in the 
nurse^ rhyme,— 

Little Jack Homer eat in a corner, 
lifting aX^ristmas pie: . 

He put in RIb thumb, and he pullM 
out a plum. 

And ml[d, “What a good boy 

we inali hot do Mr. Edmund 
C^lncy the wrong of picking out la 
advance all the pTuins in his volume. 
. . . Bat here and there is a passime 
where we rennpt refrain, for there is 
a smack otJadk Homer in all of ns. 
and a res 
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Jack Fro«t— a playful name 
lor &ost. 0. 

“I hope you don’t expect greti- 
tude." 

" I onlyexpeoUhe blenketa to keep 
out Jack Frost. —Mish Braupos. 

Jail. — A JAIL-BIRD — a hard¬ 
ened crlmlnaL C. 

The jail-birds who piped this tune 
were, ^thout a siiule exception, the 
desMrate cases oi this moral hos- 
pitai—0. Beaus. 

Jamas. —Court of St. James 
or St, James’s— the English 
Court. P. 

A third described, with gay ma- 
levolenoe, tlie 'gorgeous appearance 

S f Mrs. Hastings at St James’s.— 
lACAULAY. 

Jap. — On the jar — ajar; 
partly opon. F. 

The door was on the Jar, and, gently 
opening it, 1 entered and stood be¬ 
hind her unperceived.— Brooke. 

“ 1 see Mrs. Bardell’s street door on 
the jar." 

*' On thewhat?’'exclaimed the little 
judge. 

“ Partly open, my lord,” said Ser¬ 
geant Snubbin.— Pickens. 

Jaw. — Stop tour jaw — be 
quiet. S. 

If you don't stop your Jaw about 
him, you'll have to fight me.—H. 
Kinohlet. 

Jean. —Jean Crapaud— a nick¬ 
name for a Frenchman. F. 
See JOHNNT Crapeau. 

As true as the last century Eng¬ 
lishman’s picture of Jean Gnpaud. 

—J. R. Lowell. 

Jeddapt, — Jeddart or Jed- 
wooD JUSTICE—^hanging the 
oriminal first, and trying him 
afterwards. P. 

The case of Lord Byron was hardsfr. 
True Jedwood Justice was dealt out 
to him. First came U:e execution, 
then the investigation, and last or 
all, or rather not at all, the accusa- 
tton.-^MACA OLAY. 

Jeploho.—To Qo TO Jericho 
— to gQ away; to go Into 
retirement. 3. An expres¬ 
sion used contemptuously. 
The allusion comes from the j 
Bible : *' Hamm took David’s j 


Jaw 

servants, and shaved oft the 
one half of their beards. . . . 
When they told it unto David, 
he sent to meet them, booause 
tha men were greatly kshamed: 
and the king said. Tarry at 
Jeiioho until your beards 
be grown, and then return ” 



Jeppsr. —Jerry-work — unsub¬ 
stantial work in building. P. 
Jerry-builder and jerry- 
built have this eignlfioanoe. 

Two lumps of plaster fall from the 
roof of thei jerry-built palace: then 
the curse bepns to work.—Poll Mall 
Gazette, 1804. 

A Jerry or Tom-and-Jerby 
SHOP— a publio-house where 
only beer Is sold. S. So 
colled from its inferiority to 
a fully-lioensed house. 

We turned lute a Tom-and-Jeny 
shop to have some ^r, and spin a 
bit of a yam about old times.—J. 

W HYTE-MSLVILLB. 

Jessie. —To give a man Jessie 
—to thrash him soundly. S. 

He at length lost patienca and 
doubling up his sleeves made for 
the mu. And I can tell you he 
gave him Jeesie. 

Jeunesse. — Jbunessb dobAb 
—the “ gilded ^youth ” of a 
nation ; its fashionable young 
men. P. French. 

You could never get together a 
jeuneuedor^ without our assist¬ 
ance.—H. AiNOSLXY. 

Jew. —A Jew’s eye — some¬ 
thing very valuable. 8. Prob¬ 
ably from French joaUU. 

It's the nerves, boy, the nerves: ud 

S diop of me real stuff is woim a 
ew's erefev steadying a man iffter a 
night of it, as the saying 1 s.-^all 
Oaihe. 
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Jib.—T hs out of OKB’8 jib— 

000*0 personal appeoraoce. 


Sailors* slang. 

She diBlited what 
cut of bb jib.-S ir 


^1(W8 call “tbe 
W.BooTt. 


Jiffy, — In a jiffy —wfthont 
any delay : forthwith. O. 

In a Jiffy I bad slipped over the 
sida—K. L. Stevenson. 


Jingo. — By jingo — a mild 
oath having no definite mean¬ 
ing. S. 

One cff them, 1 thought, expressed 
her sentiments on ibis occasion in a 
very coarse manner, when she ob¬ 
served that, by the living Jingo, she 
was all of a mack of sweat.— Gold¬ 
smith. 


The Jinqobs. A. war party 

about the year 1877. 

The refrain of the war-song (then 
popular) contained the spirit- 
stjmng words,— 

**We dont want to fight; but by 
jingot if we do. 

We’ve got the snips, we've got tbe 
men, we've got the money too." 

Some one whose pulses this lyrical 
outburst of national pride failed to 
stir called the party of the enthusi¬ 
asts the Jingoes.— Justin M'Car- 
THV. 

Job.— H Job’s oomfobtbb —one 
who oomm avowedly to com¬ 
fort a friend, but who really 
annoys him. P. See the 
Bible (Book of Job). Job 
had three friends who came 
to him In his trouble as 
comforters, but 8i>ent their 
time In reproaching him. 

What a morbid propensity some 
people have, when visiting a sick 
chamber, to relate all the melancholy 
news they can remember, Instead of 
cheering the patient with li^t and 
bright eonveintion I iSo bmter ex¬ 
ample we woqljl say, could be found 
than the folldwlngOne of our ac¬ 
tors was taken suddenly ill. and was 
coined to his bed for a fortnight. 
When the turn for the better came 
he rose, and a barber was sent for. 
After some Ume a quaint little Ger¬ 
man fussed into the room with," Ah, 
my friend, you vss ill? W^ dis 
weather ispopping 'em off by dosens." 
Suddenly he paused with the lather 
brash In his hand, and looking at the 
actor ttld, Vy. I jmawaman 
uKeyonon Tnesday, ud on Wednes- 
dsy-^wblff-die was oeadr'—Aa- 
drwtOiUuAtim, • 


"I told you so, I told you so I” is 
the croak of a true Job’s comforter. 
—A. Trollope. 


■ OODBOlatlOO 

instead of 


Job’s comfort - 
which irritates 
soothing. O. 

Bid ever a young fellow go to the 
dogs, but some old woman of eltlier 
sex found her way to the very ear 
that ought not to be tormented with 
Job's comfort, and whisper, “Aw. 
dear i aw, dear i ” and “ Lawk-s-day I 
and “ I'm the last to bring liad newses 
(news), as the saying Is r and “Och, 
and lb s apiby, and him a fine, brave 
young fellow, too I ’’ and " I wouldn’t 
have told it on no account to another 
living soul."— Hall Caine. 

Job’s news— news of calamities. 

O. 

From home there can nothing come 
but Job’s news.-CARiiYLE. 


Job's post— a bringor of bad 
news. P. 

This Job's post from Dumouriez 
reached the National Convention — 
Carlyle 


The patience of Job — very 
great patience. C. 

Mr. Fmtt has certainly the patience 
of Job.—M aria Edgeworth, 


Job.—To PAT A PERSON BY 
THE JOB —to pay him for each 
separate portion of work 
done. P. A jobbing car¬ 
penter is one who is ready 
to do odd pieces of work when 
sent for. 


To DO THE JOB FOR A MAN—tO 

kill him. F. 

That last debauch of Ids did tbe job 
for him (caused his death). 


A BAD JOB —said of what is 
hopeless or impracticable. F. 

Indeed, the general opinion was 
that, finding we had reached the 
mission station in safety, they had, 
knowing its strength, given up the 

B ursult of us as a baa job.—H.-ft, 
[aooaril 

1 will ndt say that he had given the 
whole thing: up as a bad job, because 
it was the mw of his life that the 
thing never should be abandoned 
as long os hope was possible,—A. 
Trollope. 


Joe.—A Joe Miller or Job— 
a stale jest. F. Joe Miller was 
a witty actor at the beginning 
of tbe eighteenth century. His 
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Josto, with many others added, 
were published in book form 


in 1737. ” I don’t boo the 
Joe Millar of it ” slfimiflee, 
“ 1 don’t see the wit in It.” 
Take hacknejred jokes from MUler, 
sot 07 rote. 

With lost raoogh of learning to mls- 
guote.— Byron. 

Not BO these offlcers, however: 
they tell each other the stalest 

¥ ja wickedest old Joe Millers.— 

BAOKEBAT. 


Joif. — To joa anotbkb's 

M£MOBT or ANOTHim’S ELBOW 

—^to remind another of a 
duty or a promise apparently 
forgotten. F. 

To JOG ON—^to proceed lazily 
and heavily. 0. 

Thus they Jog on, still tricking, 
never thriving.—D ryden. 

John. — John o* Nokes and 
John o’ Styles— ordinary 
peasants. C. 

John o’ Nokes and ,John o’ Styles 
were now more considered than I 
was.— G. A. Sala, 


John Company — a familiar 
name given to the East In* 
dla Company (E.I.O.), which 
ruled In India until the 
mutiny of 1857. 

When be bad thorouglily learned 
this lesson he was offerM a position 
In India, intheserviceof John Com¬ 
pany.—M rs. E. Lynn Linton. 


John Doe and Bjchabd Roe 
—dummy names used in law 
cases to represent the plaintiff 
and the , defendant in an 
action of ejectment. This 
form of words was abolished 
in 1852. 


in a case lately decided before 
MlUer, Doe presented Boe a subscrip¬ 
tion paper.—0. W. Holmjm. 

therefore, of Jones and 
Smith fluting out matter in 
^eir own proper namee, they (the 
la^^n) up a couple of puppets 
(called John Doe and BJoha^ Boe), 
who ij41 upott each other In a very 
oualnt fasnkiiL ^ter the manner <n 
ronoh and Judy.—S. Warrin. 


John BoUi— a representattre 
EngUshxnaa, P. Dr. Ar> 
buUukOt’a Midory of Ja^ BvU 
made the ezpreedon cnirezit. 


‘Who It he when he ia at homer" 
’’The JSngU^mtaa’s first gn^on 
aboutevery stmnger," remarked Mm 
Lindsay, uaghlng. ” What a thor- 
^^John^ ^ l you are, Arthur I"— 

JorA daDSELT—the signal to 
shorten the performance at a 
show. S. Tho master, who 


remains on the ontslde plat* 
form of th« booth, and takes 
in the money, cries to the 
actors, ” Is John Orderly 
there I ” This is a signal 


for them to out short the 
performaiioe. 


Johnny,— Johnny Cbapsau 
—^a familiar term for a 
Frenohmah, especially in use 
among sai ors. See Jean. 

'Diose vessels went armed, too. as 
befitted the maJmty of the bunting 
underwhicholdDanoehadglorlously 
licked Johnny Crapeau. — 
man's Maotuine, 1887. 


Join.—To JOIN HANDS WITH— 
to take as a partner; to asso* 
oiate oneself with. P. 

"I smoke my pipe and think how 
unappreciated Keats was, and Batter 
myself mine is a parallel cssa Then, 
like Bruce's spider, itry 
" And, like him^jrou at last 
Baoceed," said Eua confident. 
" When merit Joins hands wim 

S ersevevanoe, success Is certain.*— 

AMBS PaYN. 

To JOIN THE MAJORITY—to cjle. 
P. A classical phrase. 

General Ward, whocommandedthe 
"Discipline ^Inese Field Force.* 
had Just Joined the majority.—PaZZ 
MallQaaetU, 1887. 


Joint. — OOT or joint— in oon* 
fusion and disorder. P. 
Thetim^areout of joint—S haes- 

8 JPSARK. - 

•'Why, mlnlste^ says I, "wl 
under the sun Js the mabter 

S ou? Tottimd Captain Jackie 
F you had had the cholera, 
makes veasQdismal and your i 
so thhu WhatTs out o’ Jmnt m 
— HAUBimtON. 



JoUyw—*T be joixy Roger— 

pirate’s flag. F. 

'*1^ Kentish, if that he your 
B,** said "are yon ashameof 


name,' —- 
yoorowiio^oiinl 

Bogw 




to the ’Jolly 
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fATltj, and kmadiatelr wfnt Into 
PmU of UMighter.—B. L. btstsk- 
SON. 

Jonah. JoNAH’B ooubd— a 
phraae applied to whdt g^wB 
in a night and ivlthers wiUi 
equal rapidity. P. 

^‘1 expect 1 belomr to the order of 
JcMdab’ejsourds,*' sud Campion bit- 
terlr.—FTAxarsv. 

Jonathan. Brother Jo^* 
THAN—a typical American.. C. 

An American republic iarstant 
and eMpei waa also repre^ted 
from Yokohama; and two brothen 
Jonat^n. one from Tokio, another 
from Yokohama, supported their 
oormtryvotam^— Japan Mail, 1887. 


Jump* — To JUMP A CLAIM—tO 
s^ne upon a mining claim by 
force* or in the absence of one 
who has a prior claim. 

To gain possession of this old wood 
and Iron, and get a right to the water, 
Bnfe proposed, if 1 had no objec¬ 
tions, to Jump the claim.— B. L. 
BXXyXMSOM. 


To JUMP AT —^to accept with 
ewemees. C. 

To«hl8 surprise, Susan did not 
Jump at this remuneration. — C. 
Bsadk, 


To JUMP or JUMP OTMit THE 
BROOMSTICK —to marry in an 
informal way, S. 

Well, the other idi>8y man is no 
other than Joe Smitli, who lamped 
the broomstick with the lovely Pnn* 
cess Clnnaminta.— Blackmors. 

A Romish wedding is surely better 
than jumping over a bToomstiqk, 
which, umess we had adopted the 
nnoouth Moresque custom, would 
have been all the ceremony of inatii- 

S iony we could have had.—li. A. 
ALA. 


Juartloe.—To do one justice 
—to display one's good quali¬ 
ties or good looks. P. 

In one bracelet was a photograph 
of dear little Charlie, taken from 
a picture done in oils, very like, but 
not doing him Justice (making bini 
appear as pretty as he actually was). 
—ZVte MxsiUtoe Bough, 1886. 

In juBncB to— desiring to treat 
fairly; doing what justice 
demands to. P. 

In vain poor Lady Clonbrony fol¬ 
lowed the dowager about the rooms 
to correct this mistake, and to repre¬ 
sent, in justice to Mr. Soho, though 
he had used her so ill. that he knew 
she was an Englishwoman.— Maria 
Ena c WORTH. 


K 


Kmow, — To KAOW-TAOW — to 
behave in a submissi to manner. 
P. From tho Chinese. 

To have to kaow-taow to Arnold 
too, as 1 must do of coursa—ANON. 


KeBn*~KEEN of a job— eager 
for work. S. 

If you offer to take charge of those 
young brats, 1 (Bust say you are keen 
of a job. 


Keep. —To KEEP ABREAST OF 
—to advance at an equal pace 
with: not to fall behind. P. 

He found abundance of time to 
keep abreast of all that was passing 
in the world.—AfAourum, Itt7. 


To KEEP UP —to oimtiiiae aJonsr* 
fdde ot; not to fall behind. P. 

''Please, sir, w've been oat Big- 
side hare and hotmds sad lost our 
way." 


" Hah I you couldn’t keep up (fell 
behind), I suppose."—H ughes. 

To KEEP COMPANY —^to have a 
sweetheart; to court. F. 

This is Miss Kennedy, and I hope 
—I’m auiw—that you two will get to 
be friendly with one another, not to 
speak of keeling company (becom¬ 
ing lovers).—B ksant. 

To KEEP AN BYE TO or ON—to 
watch. C. 

Whilst they were eating It, leaving 
Mouti to l|^p an eye to them, he 
went some way off and sat down on 
a big ant-hegp to think.—11. B. Ha<i- 

OARO. 

To KEEP IN WITH A MAN—tO 
remain on friendly terms with 
him. C. 

I always told your father he thought 
too much of that Watson; but I would 
keep iu with him if I were you, for 
they wy he’s coining money.—77tc 
MietUtoe Antph, 1886 . 
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To KEEP one’s hand IN— ^to 
employ one’s energies; to con¬ 
tinue In practice. C. 

You’ll find plenty to keep your 
b&nd In st Oxiordt or wherever else 
you go.— Hughes. 

To KEEP BODY AND SOUL TO- 
GETHEB — to maintain bare 
existence, P. 

One of the maids having fainted 
three times the last day of Lent, to 
keep IxKly and soul together we put 
a morsel of roast beef into her mouth. 
—Maria Eimjeworth. 

To KEEP DARK ABOUT ANYTIIINO 
—to preserve secrecy. C. 

If you have tastes for the theatre 
and things, don’t talk about them; 
keep them dark.—B esant. 

To KEEP TO ONESELF—tO bo 
retiring in one’s habits; of 
a reserved disposition. C. 

Wo do not Hoe much of our neigh¬ 
bours; they Jive very quietly, and 
keep to themselves. 

To KEEP IN VIEW —to bave one’s 
aim or attention fixed in a 
certain direction. P. 

He had always kept in view the 
probability of a dissolution of the 
flrni. 

To KEEP COUNTENANCE Or IN 
COUNTENANCE—to lend moral 
support tn. P. 

Flora will bo there to keep you 
countenance—K. L SxKVK.jihON, 

He might as well be a West India 
lanter, and we negroes, for anytlilng 
e knows to the contrary—has no 
more caie nor thought about us than 
if we wore in Jamaica or the other 
world. 8hameforhim! But there's 
too many to keep him in counte¬ 
nance —Maria Eikirworth. 

To KEEP ONE’S COUNTENANCE 
—to preserve one’s gravity; 
to refrain from laughing. P. 

The two niaxinivS of any great man 
at court are, always to keep his coun- 
tonauce, and never to^cep his word 
—Bwipr. 

To KEEP HOUSE. See House. 

To KEEP PACE WITH. Seo PACE. 

To KEEP IN—(a) to refuse to 
diacloee; to preserve secret, 

C. 

But, please, don’t think old Griuiel 
mean for keeping in what had taken 
place i she was only' olieying orders. 
—Mrs. Hknry W'ood. 


—(&) to detain schoolboys after 
the regular hours as a punish¬ 
ment. C. 

He was no more moved than the 
Roraan soldiers, or than' the school¬ 
master is moved by the sad face of a 
boy kept In,—B mani. 

To KEEP UP APPEARANCES—tO 
behave as if everything was 
right. C. 

Captain Cuttle kept on appear¬ 
ances, nevertheless, tolerably welL— 
Dickens, 

Keeplnjf.— In keeping — suit¬ 
able ; barmonizlng. P. 

It was in keeping (harmonised) 
with the scenery around.— Mrs. 11 . 
Wood. 

Out OP KEEPING —unsuitable ; 
inappropriate. P, 

It was an old room ,on which 
George Dallas looked—an old room 
with panelled walls, surmounted by 
a ounous carved frieze and stuccoed 
roof, and hung round with family 
portraits, which gave it a certain 

e rim and stern air, and made the gay 
othouee plants with which it was 
lavishly decorated seem out of keep¬ 
ing —Edmund Yates. 

Kettle.—A kettle op pish— 
a confused state of affairs ; a 
maddle. F. “ Kettle ” is here 

for KIDDLE, a net. 

There, ^u have done a fine piece 
of work truly... tliere is a pretty 
kettle of fl«) made on’t at your 
house.—F ielding. 

Key. —The key op a position 
—the point whose posscBslon 
gives control over a position 
or a district, P. A military 
phrase. 

To HAVE THE KEY OP THE 
STREET—to be locked out. F. 

'‘There.” said Lowten, "you have 
the key of the stitet."— Dickens, 

Gold key —the badge of a 
chamberlain. P. 

Hardly will that gold key pro¬ 
tect you from maltreatment.-CkiLB- 
ridoe. 

Keystone. — The Keystone 
State —a popular name for 
Pennsylvania. 

He comes from the Keystone 
State. 

Kick, —f To KICK OVER THE 
TRACES—^to become violent and 
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insubordinate. F. A phrase 
taken from horae-driving. 

You must not kick over the traces, 
or I Bbail be for^ to 8ai)pre88 you. 
lady Anna ... You are mwing a 
trifle too independent-'H. It* Hao- 
GAnn, 

Who on earth would have thought 
thata drl like Janette Liele. brought 
up in that kind of way, and lii sucli 
a household, would have been so 
carried awav by her love as to kick 
right over the traces and run off ?— 
J. M'Cabthv. 

To KICK THE BEAM —to be de¬ 
ficient in weight; to fiy into 
the air. P. Said of a scale 
in a balance. 

But in his present survey of the 
age ae his field, he seems to find that 
a sadder colour has invested all the 
scene. The evil has eclinaed the 
good, and the scale, which before 
rested solidly on the ground, now 
kicks the beam --Gi.^ostonk. 

The latter (scale) quick flew up and 
lucked the beam.-M ilton. 

To KICK UP DUST—to carry on a 
valuoleas discussion. C. 

Amount the inanunoript riches of 
the Bodleian, there u as a copy of a 
certain old chronicler alxmt whose 
very name there lias been a consider¬ 
able amount of learned dust kicked 
up.—X)E Ql’incev. 

To KICK THE BUCKET—to die. 

s. 

"The cap’n (captain) will iiii.erit 
the properly after the old bird hoi»8 " 
(his old aunt dies). 

"Hops?” repeated Josephine, not 
understanding him. 

" Kicks? I don’t understand " 
"Hops the twig—kicks the bucket. 
How dull Vou arc! ’’ — Chamberses 
Journal, 1887 

To KICK UP THE HEEIA — to die. 

F. 

His heels he’ll kick up. , 
Slain by an onslaught fierce of nick- 
up.—E obekt Bbownino. 

To KICK UP A ROW or A SHINDY 
—to cause a disturbance; to 
be violent in behaviour. F. 

Master Mash, who prided himself 
upon being a young gentleman of 
great spirit, was of opinion that they 
should kick up a row and demolish 
all the scenery, — Thomas Day : 
Sandford and Merton 
Hawes shrank with disgust from 
noise in bis prison . . . "Beggars 
get no good by kicking up a Tow," 
argued be.—C.KEADE. • 


To QBT MORE KICKS THAN HALF¬ 
PENCE —to receive more abuse 
than profit; to be badly or 
roughly treated. F. 

Let the sweet woman go to make 
sunshine and a soft jiillow for the 
poor devil whose legs are not models, 
whose efforts are blumlers. and Who 
in general gets more kicks than half¬ 
pence.—G eohoe Eliot, 

To KICK ACAINST THE PRICKS — 
to struggle with an over¬ 
mastering force; to rofusa 
to move in a clearly mapped- 
out path. P. The phrase is 
used in the Bible (Acts lx. 5). 

Like most such men, wlio are sent 
Into seclusion for the of tlie 
community, Maurice Jlorvey was 
nblu to realize, without such severe 
treatment as was needed to convince 
the apostle, that kicking against the 
jiricks is foollshiicso —rluaii Con- 
way. 

My father had quite as little yield¬ 
ing in his diK|io<,ition, and kicked 
against the pricks determinedly.— 
'r A TKOLLillU. 

Kidney. — Of the same kid¬ 
ney— of tho same nature. 1\ 

Fellows of your kidney will never 
go tlirough more than the skirts of a 
scrimmage —lluouEis. 

Kilkenny. — To fight like 
Kilkenny oats —to fight till 
the combatants aro all torn 
to pioces. C. See Cats. 

The tactics of tlie Kilkenny cats 
by which tlie Kultan kept hold of 
the wretched island were hfdeouBly 
cruel—iS'pectntor, December 1987. 

Kill. -To kill TWO BIRDS 

WITH ONE STONE—tO cffOCt tWO 

results with one expenditure 
of trouble; to igaln two ob¬ 
jects by one exertion. C. 

We will kill two birds with one 
stone —disinter a patient for our 
leathern gallown, ana furnish a fresh 
incident of the Inquisition. — t; 
Keade. 

To kill cJJye’s man — to Ggfit a 
duel with fatal results to one’s 
opponent. C. 

He was a famous shut, hod killed 
his man before he came of age, and 
nobody scarce dared look at him 
whilst at Bath — Mahia Edoe- 
WORTH. 

Kinohln. — On the kinchin 
LAY. See Lay. 
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KlndL—('T ribute) in kind— 
tribute paid, not in money, 
but in ai^clee of produce. P. 

The Turk, who wu a man of etrfot 
honour, paid the count hv embez* 
sling the tribute In kind of the pro* 
Vince he governed.- BitACONeriBLD. 

Kins*. —^Kino’s English— the 

standard Englieh. such os la 
regrarded aa good by the 
highest authocltios. P. 

She Was the moet Ignorant old 
creature tliat ever was known, could 
neither read nor write, and made ead 
Jumble of the King’s English when 
she S)K>ke.—Cl. A. 8 a la.. 

King's evidence —the evidence 
of one of a band of criminals 
who, in order to obtain a 
pardon, Informs against his 
fellowa P. 

The unhappy man, to save his life, 
bad betrayed his master and turned 
King’s evidence.—G. A. Sala. 

King Log —one'who, having en¬ 
joyed a short popularity, is 
afterwards treated with con¬ 
tempt. P. See iKsop’s Fables, 

“ The Frogs asking for a 
King.” To change King Log 
for King Stork is to change a 
stupid but harmless rulor for 
an oppressor and tyrant. 

It is a singular fact that Mr. 
Emerson is the most steadily attrac¬ 
tive lecturer in America. Into that 
somewhat cold-waterlsh region ad¬ 
venturers of the sensational kind 
oome down now and then with a 
splash, to become disregarded King 
Logs before the next session.—J. R. 
Lowell. 

To BE DNWILLINO TO CALL THE 

.KINO one's cousin —to be in 
a state of perfect satisfaction 
or elation. F. 

He wouldn’t condescend to call 
the king hislcousfn Just at this pres¬ 
ent time (he is so much elated with 
his prosperity).—H aL iBURToN. 

The kino of terbo^ — a name 
for death. P. From the Bible 
(Job xvill. 14). 

Her rival was face to face with 
that king of terrors before whom all 
eaHduy love, hata hope, and ambi¬ 
tion must ful down and cease from 
trotthting,—H. £. Hauoarp. 

Kingdom. —Kinodoxt come— 
the next world. F. 


Xaoo 

It the faoe of the master is to be 
taken a barometer, we simU all 
be in kjnsdom come before long.— 
CarxaiN makbyat. 

Klw.—To KISS HAND^tO Idss 
tl» band of the sovereign on 
accepting or retiring from 
high office. P. 

To KISS AND be ntIKNDS—to 
become reconciled. F. 

**It is not generous of you, Mr 
Heigha^ to throw my words into 
my teeth. 1 had forgotten ail about 
them. But 1 will set your want of 
feeling against my want of gxaUtude, 
and we’irkias and befriends. 

“I can assure you, Mra Carr, that 
there is nothing I should like better. 
When shall the ceremony come off?" 

“ M ow you are laughing at me, and 
finally Interitreting adiat X say 
literally, as though the English lan¬ 
guage were not full of ngures of 
speech. By that nhmae"—and she 
blushed a iJttla that la her cheek 
took a deeper shade of coral—“I 
meant that we would not cut each 
other after lunclL’’—B. IL Haooabix 

To KISS the rod— to submit to 
punishment meekly and with¬ 
out compl^nt. 

Ktte.^ — To FLY A KITE—to Sus¬ 
tain one’s credit by obtaining 
accommodation bills. A col¬ 
loquial phrase among com¬ 
mercial men. 

Here’s bills plenty—long bills and 
short bills—but even the kitea which 
I can fly as well as any man. won’t 
raise the money for me now.— 
Maria £x>o£Wobtu. 

Kith. — Kith and kin— rela¬ 
tives, and ’connections by 
marriage. C. 

Jason had none of his relations 
near him. Mo wonder he was no 
kinder to poor Bir Condy than to 
his own kith or kin.—M abia 
Edokwobtu. %, 

It was a sair vexlsore trouble) to a’ 
(all) her kith and nn.—Soon. 

Kittle. — Krmjs DA'rn.B to 
shoe— a difficult person to 
mana^ F. 

But I am not so sure that the 
Too^ lady is to be counted on. She 
is kittle cattle to shoe. — Oboboe 
Buot. 

Knee.— To bow the knee to 
Baal— to conform to the pre¬ 
vailing or fashionable wor^p 
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of tlie day. P* Sea the 
Bible: **Vet I have left 
me Beven Uumsand In Israel, 
all the kaeea which have not 
bowed to Baal** ^ ^Elugs 
3dbc. 18). 

Whigrinm !b tlways the scoro of 
thotough'gplne men and rigorous 
logicia^8>^B ever stfgmatisM as a 
tending of the Imee to BaaL—J. 
Cqttbb Moaieon. 


To BOW THE K?7BE BEFOBB— 

to submit to, P. 

In the course of the year 1860 
several of those eminent Frenchmen 
who refused to bow the knee before 
the Beoond Empire had frequent 
Md mendly conversations with 
' Macaulay on the future of their un> 
happy oountry.—G. O. Tb£velyak. 


Knlfla*—^W ar to the knife— 
deadly strifa P. 

War to the knife now.—C. Reade. 

So the strife settled down into a 
personal affair between Flashman 
and our youngsters; a war to the 
kntfa to be fouglit out in the little 
cockpit at the end of the bottom 
passage.— T. Hooues. 


Knock. — A KNooK-ouT — an 
anotion where the bidders 
are in ooUnsion. C. 

There are occasional knockouts 
and other malpractices in every ^e- 
ro^ In London.—1887. 

Thu was afknockout transaction. 
Twelve buyers had agreed not to bid 
against one another in the auction 
room; a conspiracy illegal but cus¬ 
tomary.—0. Readk. 


To KNOCK UNDER—tO submit 


completely. F. 

Our government is not going to 
knmk under because they have 
Buffered a few reverses. —H. E. 
Haooard. 


To KNOCK Dp— <a) to fati^e. F. 
This is my only holiday, yet I 
don't seem to enjoy it—the fact is, 
I feel knocWd up with my week's 
work.-^ Wabaen. 


—<b) to awake by rapping: at 
the door. P. 

Then I knocked up old Hacnlven 
out of bed.— B. L. Stevenson. 

0 ) to nail upon; to visit. F. 
would go home some of these 
days and knock the old girl up.—H. 
KmOSLEY. 




To KNOCK ON THE HEAD—tO 
frustrate; to break up ; to 
destroy. F. * 



To KNOCK OFF—(o) to diSOQD* 
tlnue. F. 

When the varlet knocked off work 
for the day it was observed that be 
was possessed of a strange manner.— 
Besant. 


—HO) to cease work. F. 

They gradually get the fidgets. 
This 18 a rwl disease while it lasts. 
In the workroom it has got to last 
until the time to knock off.—B esant. 


- (c) to prepare; to get 

ready. F. 

Rover, too—you might easily get 
up (the part of) Rover while you are 
about it, and Cassio and Jeremy 
Dlddler. Yon can Msily knock 
them off: one i>art helps the other 
BO much. Here they ato, cues and 
alL—D ickens. 


To KNOCK ABOUT— to wandop ; 
to travel without doflnito aim. 

F. 

1 am no chicken, dear, and I have 
knock^ about the world a good 
deaL—H. R. Haqoard. 


Know.— To KNOW what one 
IS ABOUT—to bo far-sighted 
and prudent. C. 

She makes the most of him, be¬ 
cause she knows what she is about 
and keeps a mean.—M. Arnold. 

To KNOW WHAT’S WHAT. See 
What. 


Knuokle. —To knuckle down 
— to acknowledge oneself 
beaten ; to submit. F. 

We knuckled down under an ounce 
of indignation.—B lackmokk. 

I bad toknuoUe down to this man 
—to own myself beaten but for his 
help.— Mbs. K Lynn Linton. 

To KNUCKLE UNDER— to yield; 
to bohavo submisslyely. C. 

The caetaln soon knuckled under, 
put up his wMpon. and rcsumefl his 
seat, grumbling like a beaten dog.— 
R. L. Utevenhon. 

To RAP A man’s KNUOKLM—^to 
administer a sharp reproof. C. 

The author has grossly mistrans* 
lated a i>assage in the Jwentio yro 
PoptUo Anglusano; and If the bishop 
were not dead. I would here take toe 
liberty of rapping his knuckles.—Ds 
Qdincey. 
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L<abOUl*.— A LABOUR of love 
—work undertaken spontane¬ 
ously, and not for pay. P. 

That hlH own thoughts had some- 
times wandered back to the scenes 
and friends of his youth during this 
labour of love (the composition of 
the J)esertr.cl Villoae), we know froni 
his letters.—linACK’s Ouldsmith. 

Lady.— Lady Bountiful — a 
charitable matron. P. 

Every one felt that since Mrs 
Armytage was playing the part of 
Ijidy Bountiful, It was better that 
she should go through with it — 
Jamkw Payn. 

Lalsaez. — ■ Laiksez-fairb -— lot 
alone ; allowing thingw to go 
08 they will; absence of 
Intervention or control. 1’. 
French, 

Laiaarsfaire declines in favour; 
our legislation grows authoritative. 

— ContonpuKiT]/ Retnev', 1HS7. 

Lamp.—T he lamp or Pikebus 
—a poetical name for the sun. 

Lanoe. — A free lanok —one 
att*u!hod to no party; one 
who fights for hl« own hand. 
P. 

That he (Pefoe) wTote simply as a 
free lance, under the Jealous suffer¬ 
ance of the government of the clay — 
Min TO. 

Land. —To see now the land 
L iikJ^—to Beo in what state 
matters ore. C. 

Eow I see how the land Ilea and 
I'm sorry for It.— Maria Edoe- 
WOBTH 

Her hostess clearly percelvefl how 
the land lay. and was exceedingly 
indignant at the supposed neglect of 
her favourite.—J ames I'ayn, 

To MAKE THE LAN1>—tO COmO In 
sight of the land ck) the ship 
a^rooohos it from tho sea. P. 

He made the land the sixth day 
after leaving Melbourne- 

The land op the i.eal —heaven. 
P. Originally a Scottish 
phrase. On one celebrated 
occasion Mr. Gladstone u£^ 
tho expression erroneously, as 
applying to Scotland. 


WeH meet and aye be fain (loving) 

In the land of the leu. • 

* * Baronbss NAiitirK. 

Lapsus. —Lapbub LiNOOa>—a 
slip of the tongue ; something 
said by mistake. C. Latin. 

“ I will not answer for anjdhlng he 
might do or say. I only know— 

•^hat do youknowr 

“More than I ohoose to lay. It 
was a Uipsue linaua" H should not 
have said that 1 knew anything).— 
Fix>renck Marryat. 

Lapflre. — at large —(o) free; 
at liberty. P. 

It was thus that the little party in 
the prior's hostel conversed together 
on a footing more confidential and 
familiar than would have been pos¬ 
sible bad they been at large In the 
world without-^AMEH Pays. 

If you are stlllat large, it is thanks 
to me.—R. L Stsvenson. 

-(5) in a wide sense ; gener¬ 

ally. p. 

Their (the English people’s) in¬ 
terests at large are protaoted by 
their votes.—W. E. Gladstone. 

A gentleman at large— a 
person without any serious 
occupation. C. 

He was now a gentleman at large, 
living as best he might, no one but 
himself knew bow.—Mise Bhaddon. 

Lark. — To have larks — to 
indulge in boylsb tricks. F. 

What larks we had when we were 
boys I 

Wbsn the bey falls we shall 

CATCH LARKS —an absupd atate- 
ment, used to throw ridicule 
on any fanciful proposition. 

C. a 

The stationary state may tarn out 
after all to be the millennium of 
economic expectation, but for any¬ 
thing we know the sky may fall and 
we may be catching larks before that 
millennium arrives.—ConfmpmirF 
Jievino, isse. 

Late. — Late in the day — 
behind time; too late. C. 
Used with r^orenoe to long 
periods. 

“I am,not going to stand your 
eternal visits to him." 
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"You have stood them for twenty- 
years jElatber late In the day to 
object now. Isn't it?” ehe remarked 
coolly.—H. K. Haooard. 

Lwififh.—To LA trail TO BOORN 
—^to treat with ridicule. # P. 

ZiOchiel would undoubtedly have 
langhed the doctrine of nomresist- 
anoe to acorn.—M acau la v. 

To LAUQH IN ONE’S SLEEVE—to 
smile inwardly while pre- 
BervinjB a Borious oonntonanoe. 

P. 

Hia aimplicity was very touchlnii:. 
. . . “ How they must have laughs 
at you In their sleeves, niy poor 
Willie I" ahe answered pityingly — 
Jakes Payk. 

To LAtJOH OFF—to dlsmisB with 
a laugh. P. 

Our baronet endeavoured to laugli 
off with a good grace his a^tasy 
from the iwpular party. — Maria 
Euoeworth. 

To LAUGH OUT OP THE OTHER 
CORNER ^Or SIDE OF THE 
MOUTH— to be made to fed 
vexation; to have the laugh 
ttirnod against a jaertng per* 
son. C. 

"Nonaenao!" said Adam. "Let It 
alona Ben Cranaga Youll laugh o' 
til’ other side o' your mouth then 
Georue Eliot. 

To LAUGH ON THE WRONG MCE 
OF ONE’S FACE—to ho humili¬ 
ated. c. 

By-and-by thou wilt laugh on the 
wrong side of thy face —tUKLYLK. 

Ijaw.—To HAVE or take the 
LAW OP ANY ONE—to prose¬ 
cute any one in a law courts C. 

“There’s a hackney-coachman 
downataira, with a black eye and a 
tled-up head, vowing he'll have the 
law of you.* 

"Wmit do you mean,—law? Sed- 
ley faintly asfR^. 

For thrashing him dost night"— 
Thackeray. 

"She was as bad as ha” said 
Tinker. " She took the law of every 
one of her tradesmen "—Thackeray. 

A LAW OF THE MbDES AND THE 

Persians — an unalterable 
law. P- 

We looked upon every trumpery 
little eoatom and habit which ha<i 
obtained In the school ae though it 
had become a law of the Medea and 
Peraiaaa—T. Buoher • 


Law-abidinq— obedient to the 
laws. P. 

Yet the road ja not worthy of this 
reputation. It has of late years be¬ 
come orderly; its present condition 
la dull and law^ibialng.—B bsant. 

Liay. —The L-it or lie of the 
LAND — the general foaturoa 
of a tract of country. P. 

Fortunately, they both of them 
had a very fair Idea of theilay of the 
laud t and, in addition to tins, Jolm 
uossessed a amall compass fastened 
to his watch-chain —ll.lt. Haouakd. 

To LAY ABOUT ONE—tO Strike 
on all eidcb. P. 

He'll lay about him to-day. 

Shakkhpkabk 

He lustily laid about him, but 
in consequence he was brought to 
the ground and hla head cut off.— 
Bunyan. 

To i.Ay BY— to save; to store 
away. P. 

He had not yet, it is true, paid off 
all the mortgages, still less had it 
been in his power to lay by anything 
out of his Income.—Good it'ordii, 
Bj{S7. 

To LAY DOWN THE LAW — tO 
speak with authority. C. 

Though It was pleasant to lay 
down the law to a stupid noigbi>our 
who had no notion how to make the 
best of his farm, it was also an agree¬ 
able variety to learn somuthing from 
a clever fellow like Adam Bede 
George Eliot. 

To LAY THE CORNER-STONE— 
to make a regular beginuing. 

I veri^ believe she laid the comer- 
atone of all her future misfortunes 
at that very instant - Maria Ej>uk- 
WOIlTH. 

To LAY irEADS TOGETHER—tO 
consult. C. 

Then they laid tlieir heads to¬ 
gether, ancf whispered their own 
version of the story.—B khant. 

To LAY TIO HEART—to pOOdor 
deeply upon. P. 

To do Alice justice, though she 
listens to such losBOns she docs not 
lay them to heart as she might.— 
Edinimrgh Hemew, 

Lay it to thy heart 

BHAKESrRARE. 

To LAY LOW— to bury. P. 

I saw her laid low In her kindred’s 

vault. —Sh AKEUPEA&B. 



To LAY VIOLENT HANDS ON— 
to murder. P. 

I do believe that violent bande were 
laid 

Umo the life of this thiioe-fatned 

aake.<-8BAKEHFEARE. 

To LAY BY THE HEELS —to ren¬ 
der powerless: to confine. F. 
Originally used of imprison¬ 
ment in the stocks, a punish¬ 
ment Inflicted on vagrants and 
others. The ankles wore en¬ 
closed in a board, the culprit 
preserving a sitting posture. 
See Heei^. 

Poor old Benjyi the rhoumatiz 
baa much to answer for all ihrotigli 
''uglish country sides, but it never 
layed a scurvier trick than in laying 
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Lay 

— (b) to be sure 
certain regarding. 


to be 


" Ask your pardon, sir you would 
be vew wrong, quoth Silver. ** 
would kwe your precious Itfe^ and 
you in%y lay to that”—K.' L, Sr* v*»« 


To LAY ONESELF OUT FOR—to 

direct one’s energies towards. 

P. 

“And now,” said Mr. Colliber, 
“you will tak* chambers in Pall 
Mall; you will join a club—I can get 
you into as genu a one as you tiave a 
right to expect; you will drive iu 
your cab to the offleo every day; you 
will lay yourself out for giving 
dinners.*—B esa NT. 

To BE LAID UP —to be unwell; 
to be confined In one’s room 
with slckuosB. C. 

He was made so rabid bv the gout, 
with which be hapr*ened to be then 
laid up, that he threw a footstool at 
the dark servant in return for his 
intelligenca—D ickens. 

To LAY IN —to store for use on 
an approaching occasion. P. 

The aborlt^nal peasantry of the 
neighbourhood were laying tu pikes 
and knives. -~Magaolay. 

To LAY IT ON —to exaggerate; to 
do anything extravagantly. F. 

Now you are laying It on. Surely 
he could not get so high a salary. 

A LAY FiouRB—a human model 
used by an arUst. P. 

Meantime you are ^ot to be a 


^ ngure, or a mere negative.— 
0. Bkadk. 

To LAY TO—<o) to cease from 
advandng; to stop. P. See 
Lib to. 

gentlemen/’ sidd the cap 
tain, “tm oest that I can say la not 
muon. We must lay to, If you 
ploue, and keep a bright look-out* 
—R. L. StXVSNBOK. 


To LAY ANYTHING TO ON|i*8 

OBABGB—^to accuse Bim of 
It; to hold him responsible 
for It. P. Biblical. (See 
Dent, xxi, 8; Rom.' vlU. 
33.) 

My scoundrelly enemies did not 
fall to confirm and magnify the 
rumour, and would add that I was 
the cause of her insanity; I had 
driven her to distraction, 1 had 
killed BullIni^Qn, 1 had murdered 
my own son 1 1 don't know what els^ 
theylaldtomychaiVA —Thaoke&ay. 

To LAY OUT— (o) to spend (of 
money). P, 

U nluokily all our money had been 
laid out that morning in provisions. 
—Goldskith. 

-(6) to invest. P. 

To crown all. Mademoiselle Beatrice 
is a funded proprietor, and consulted 
the writer of tms intwraphyae to the 
best method of laying out a capital 
of two hundred franca which Is the 
present amount of her fortune.— 
Thackerat, 

-(c) to prepare a corx)8e for 

the oofifin. P. 

“What am I to do about laying 
her out?” asked Mrs. Evltt of the 
doctor.—M iss Bkaddon. 

-(d) to be willing to under¬ 
take the chaiTO of. 

I have never mid myself out for 
families Children are so mlschlev'^ 
ous.— Miss Braddon. 

The kid or kinchin lay —the 
pracUoe of robbing young 
ohUdren—« ep^al branch of 
the London tmeves’ art. 9. 
See the career ai Noah day- 
pole in Oliver TwitA, 

“Yon did weU yesterday, mV demr.” 
said Fi^nt ^^utlfnl! Six Wl^r 
Ungi and mnepence hidfpenny on 
the very first day. The kinchin lay 
willbe a fortane to you.”— Dickens. 

what In Oliver Tutigt flf^ yean 
later Is called the klnohln iur» mp- 
pean here (in Cu^n OroMW dl^ 
tlonary) as the Ud lajL^e ustir^ 
meaning p^esfilon.-'KiifpxoorDu* 
FBANTrin N(M 
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l^ead.—^To ijBAD ONs ▲ fbbtty 
DA 29 CB—to oaiise one uu- 
i fMoeasazy tzonble. C. / 

** W«H, my lord,* cried sir Tarenoe, 
out of breath, ‘‘ytm have led me a 

ffi tty 4&dce all over th# town.''— 
JBLIA SXKIKWOBTBL 

To tJCA Tt UP TO—^to conduct to 
gradually and cautiously. P. 

Mr. Fleming does not even accuse 
the incumbent of insidiously leading 
up to Mariolatry.—)!>atur(fav MevUno, 
im. 

After a little rambllnK talk the 
lawyer led cm to the subject which 
go disagreeably preoccupied him.—* 
B. L. firavxKSosr. 

To LEAD OFF—to begin. P. 

There were, no doubt, many ardent 
and sincere persons who seemed to 
think this as simple a thing to do 
as to lead off a Yiridnia reeL—J. K. 
LowaUi. 

To XEAD UP A BALL — Bald Of 
the most important couple 
who open the bail by com* 
menoi^ the danoe. P. 

Mr, Thornhill and my eldest 
daughter led up the Imll, to the neat 
delight of the siiectators,—Gon>' 
asirru. 

To lead bt the nose. See 
NOSEr 


LiOaf.—To TAKE A LEAF OUT 
OP ANOTHEB PBBSON’S B00>, — 
to Imitate him in oertaln par- 
ticulars. C. 

Do you know, Arminlus, I begin 
to think, and many people in this 
country begin to thluk, that the time 
has almost come for taking a leaf 
out of your Prussian book—M. 
Aknoud. 

TO TtTBN OVER A NEW LEAF— 

to b^n a different mode of 
life. C. 

1 suppose hell turn over a new 
leaf, now thgsa’s a lady at the bead 
of the eetablishmegA — Geobok 

EUOT. 

Leak.—To leak oot— to be¬ 
come gradually known (of 


something which has been 
k^t a secret). P. 
it was plain that the news of his 



To BPBINO A LEAK —^to let In 
water. P. 

'Whether she sprang a leak, I eaxmot 
find. 

Or whether ahe was overset with 
wind. 

Bat down at once with all her crew 
ahe went—D byuem. 

Leap. —^By leaps and bounds 
—by a series of sudden and 
r^ld advances. P. 

The figures showing the advance 
by leaps and bounds of Jewish 
iwuperfsm year after year are no 
less Btrtklng.—Spectator, 1887. 

Leap tear —a year of three 
hundred and sixty-stx days, 
occurring every fourth year. 
P. Ladles are allowed to 
propose marriage to gentle¬ 
men during leap years. 

But I dont remember any one 
liaving given nie an *' engaged ring” 
before: and it’s not leap year (the 
year when ladles propose; neither. 
—Jambs Pavn. 

Xieasrt.—T he least said tub 
SOONEST MENDED—it Is pru¬ 
dent to speak little. C. 

The old lady venturetl to approach 
Mr. Benjamin Alien with a few com¬ 
forting reflectionB, of wbicii the 
chief were, that after all, nerhajMi 
it was well it was no worse '^lie lesKt 
^d the soonest mended.—D ick kns 

Leather. —Leather and pru¬ 
nella (or prunello) —what Is 
on the exterior ; noii-esacntiai. 
P. Prunella Is a cloth used 
by shoemakers in making the 
uppers of boots. 

Worth makes the man. and want of 
it the fellow: 

The rest is all but leather or pm- 
nello.—P ope. 

The question Is, How Is the book 
likely to sell ? All the rest is leather 
and prunella (does not matter).— 
James Payn. 

Leave. —*• To LEAVE OFF — 
to cease or desist from; to 
abandon. P. 

First ^ey left off worshipping the 
gods of Troy.— Besaxt. 

-(b) to discontinue wearing, 

P. 

He goes In his doublet and hose, 
snd Isavss off his wit 

Bhaebspeabe. 
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To USAVE OUT IN THK COLD-to 

neglect; to exclude from par¬ 
ticipation In anything. P. 

M.y bq>' waa to have been her heir, 
but she had the disposal of her prop¬ 
erty, and she has bequeathed It all 
to Coniellis, so my eon is left out in 
the cold.— CTiatnbffrs’s Journal, 1888 . 

To LEAVE IN THE LURCH. Boe 
Luboh. 


Leek. —To eat or swallow 
THE LEEK—to Bubmit to what 
is humiliating. O. 

One has beard of eating the leek, 
but that is nothing in comparison 
with tliat meal of the Bei>oyB at 
Dustybad.— James Payn. 

It was certain that he (Mr Erin) 
would have to swallow a very large 
leek (undergo a very painful morti- 
flcatiunl hri^— James Payx. 

Left. — Over the left —under¬ 
stand quite the reverse of 
what is said. P. 

Each gentleman pointed with his 
right thumb over his left shoulder. 
This action, ira]>erfectly described 
by the feeble term "over the left,” 
when performed by any number of 
ladies and gentlemen woo are accus¬ 
tomed to act in unison, has a very 
graceful and airy effect: Its expres¬ 
sion is one of light and airy sarcasm. 
—Dickens. 


A LEFT-HANDED COMPLIMENT- 

a saying which, though appar¬ 
ently meant to flatter, really 
depreciates. An unlucky piece 
of flattery. P. 

His quiet manner left hfs speech 
unpunctuated, and his hshy eyes, 
level voice, and immovable face put 
no dot to an ambiguous "i," and 
crossed no "t" In a left-handed com¬ 
pliment —Mbs. E. Lvnn Linton, 


To GET LEFT—to be disappointed. 

Yes; and there will be the same 
Inevitable feature about his canvass 
that there was in 1888 . lie (Cleve- 
jand) ’ll get iVew York Weekly 
TrUnune. 


ON THE LEFT HAND —Ip an irregu¬ 
lar way. C. 

And then this girl, tills Yetta, had 
Clinton blood in her, if on the left 
hand, and sadly mixed.—M j^ E. 
Lvnn Iunton. 

A LEFT-HANDED OATH—OQ Oath 

which 1 b not binding. C. 

"It must be a left-handed oath," 
he said, as he obeyed her.—H coh 
Conway. 


Leer* —To GIVE LEG-BAIL—tO 
run off; to escape. F. 

It is by no means improbable that 
the marauders, with a good start snd 
active horses under them, will have 
given 4eg-l»U to (eluded) thslr pur- 
rntn,—Daily Teleyraph, 1887 , 

Even an aiPhimey may give leg hall 
to (escape from) the power under 
which he lives.—B laokmobk. 

On one’s legs— erect; about 
to make a speech. P. 

He (Major Scott) was always on 
his legs i he was very tedious; and 
he hadonly one topic, the merlu and 
wrongs of Hastirq^.— Macaulay. 

On its last legs— about to 
perish ; ready to fall P. 

I entirely agree with your con¬ 
demnation of the London coal tax. 
I read with the utmost satisfaction 
the denunciation of it by Lord llan- 
doTnh ('hurcliill If he holds to his 
position tlie tax must be on its last 
legs.—W. E. Gladstone. 

Without a leg to stand on— 
having no support. G. 

And that fool Kimble says the 
newspaper’s talldug about peace. 
Why, the country wouldn't have a 
leg to stand on (would be ruined).- 
George Euot. 

They compared notes, and agreed 
that no system but the separate one 
had a leg to stand on (had any chance 
of succeeding),— C. Reade. 

To give a leg up— to help Into 
the saddle. G. 

His friend Tim giving him a leg 
up, he canters sober John past the 
stand.—G. J. Whyte-Melvillk. 


To stand on one’s own legs— 

to be dependent on no one. C. 

Persons of their fortune and q^ual- 
ity could well have stood upon their 
own legs.—C ollier. 


To MAKE A LEO —to bow in the 
old-fashioned way, drawing 
one leg hackwt^d. P. 

8o In they come; e«:h makes his leg, 
And flings his head before. 

COWPER. 

Each made a leg in the iqtproved 
rund fashion.-A Trollope. 


To PUT one's best LEO FORE¬ 
MOST —to walk or run at the 
top of one's speed; to hurry. 
C. See Foot. 

"Now, you must put your best 
leg foremost, old lady,” whispered 
Sowerberry in the old woman’s ear; 
"wean rawer late.”-^I>zoKBira. 
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Gk>oD 8 EA-LEO 0 — Capacity of 
standing the motion of a ship 
at sea without suffering from 
sea-edclgiess. F. 

It was one of those douhtftU days 
when people who are oonscfOue of 
not poMesaing good aea-lege, and 
who yet enjoy a sail In moderate 
weather are prone to hesitate — 
Jamem PaVk. 


Legion.—T hkir nabib ih le¬ 
gion —they are countless; their 
number is infinite. O. A 
phrase taken from the Bible 
{Mark v. 9). 


L*end. —To leni> a hand— to 
help. C. 

You see the manufacturers. Here 
they are, with their wives and 
daughters. Tliey all lend a hand, 
and oetween them the thing is done. 
—Bebant. 


I<en^h. —At liENOTH—(o) at 
last; after a long time. P. 

And ae she watched, gradually her 
feet and lew grew cola and numb, 
till at length she could feel nothing 
below her DOBom.—11 £ Uauoaux) 


—(W to the full extent; omit¬ 
ting nothing. P. 

"1 propose to go into the subject 
at length after breakfaBt," returned 
Alexander.— B. L. Stevensox. 


At pull length — stretched 
out to the full extent. P. 

Here stretch thy bofly at full length. 

WORDBWOKTIl. 


Let. —To let off —to excuse ; 
to set free. P. 

We can’t let you off, Lady Mona 
It is imperative that you should 
wash your face in sight of us all, and 
dry it too.— Flobenok Makevat, 

To LET ON—to reveal; to let 
people know. F. 

“ lYow," Mr. Slick, " I wish I 
hadn’t let on (allowed people to 
know) that I bad it at all.”—H ali- 

BUBTON. 

” But you won’t let on, Ewan, will 
yott?*^ he said.—H all Caixe. 

It is also used of dissimu¬ 
lation. 

He lets on that he is wealthy. 

To urr FLY or let drive—< a) 
to discharge a missile with 
force, C. 

I looked up, and there, as 1 
thought, was the calf. %> 1 got my 


jMsonand let drlre, tint with one 
Mrrel, then with the other.—H. R. 
Haooari). 

—(6) to aim a blow; to strike 
at with violence. C. 

He let fly with such stoutness at 
the giant s head and sides that be 
made him let his weapon fall out of 
his hand.—B unyax. 

To LET OUT—to disclose; to 
make known what would 
otherwise be a secret. P, 
Nave let out one day that he had 
remonfltrated with his daughter in 
vain.—M bs. H. Wood. 

To LET alone— to leave un- 
molested ; not to approach. P. 

It really was not poor Aleck’s fault. 
He is gentle as a laimb when be is let 
alone.—H. It Haooabd. 

To LET WELL ALONE—to PefusO 
to interfere wliero matters are 
already satisfactory. 0. 

Let alone— a phrase signify¬ 
ing “ much loss.” F, 

I have not had, this livelong day, 
one drop to cheer my heart. 

Nor brown (a copper) to buy a bit of 
bread with—let alone a tart. 

Barham:, 

To LET ONE IN—to make one 
responsible without his know¬ 
ledge. F. 

He was let in for a good hundred 
pounds by his son's bankruptcy. 

To LET SLIDE—^to allow any¬ 
thing to pass unnoticed. S. 

I call this friendly. I asked my¬ 
self last night, “Will these boys 
come to see me, or will tliey let the 
ragged Yankee slider” And here 
you are. — Besaxt and Bice. 

To LET GO OP ANYTHING—tO 
relax one's hold of It. C. 

He let go of Bessie in his per¬ 
plexity and fear.—H. B. Haooabd. 

Let be I—no matter I O. 

Leon I)o not draw the curtain. ' • 
F<mU. No longer shall you gase On’t, 
lest your fancy 
May think anon it moves. 
Leon, Lett>e,letbe'.—S hakbbpxarb, 

To LET BE—to leave alona. C. 
Would it not be well to let her be, 
to give him bis way and leave her 
to go hers. In peace?—R. HAaoAKD. 

Letter. —The letter of the 
LAW —the exact literal inter- 
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pretatlon of » law or written 
document. P. 

Farmer Gray bad always the ore- 
ferenM, and the hatred oi Mr. Hop* 
kins, knew no boande—that Is, no 
bounds but the letter of the law, of 
which he was ever tnlndfol, because 
^wiults are expensive.— Makia 
Edge WORTH. 

To THE LETTER—oxactly; follow¬ 
ing Inatructlons minutely. P. 

He was overbearing, harsh, exact¬ 
ing, and insisted on his orders being 
carried out to the letter —Besant. 

Red letter. See Red. 

Level. — To do one’s level 
BEST—to erort oneself to the 
utmost of one’s power, F. 
Hia Level Best Is the name of 
a work by a Mr. Hale, pub¬ 
lished in Boston in 1877. 

He did hie level best to get me tl>e 
post. 

To HAVE one’s head LEVEL-* 
to be discreet; to have a well- 
balanced mind. F. AmorJoan. 

" The jury moBt be mad i" 

"I guess not, Pat, They’ve the 
reputation of being a level-headed 
lol."—MacmUlow’s Magazine, 1887. 

To LEVEL VP —to bring what is 
lower to 810 equality with 
what is higher. P. First 
used by Lord Mayo In 1869. 

The older ofBclnla with smaller 
salaries applied to have Uiem levelled 
up to the salaries of the newcomers. 

To LEVEL DOWN —^to bring what 
Is higher to an equality with 
things that ore lower. P. 

The Government, however, did the 
reverse—they levelled down the 
salarleL 

Llok. — To LICK INTO SHAPE— 
to give form or method to 
a person or thing. F. The 
phnwe owes Its origin to the 
fable that the cubs of a bear 
are born shapeless, and are 
licked into shape by their 
mother. 

“But,” said the doctor, as he re¬ 
sumed his chair, “tell me. Bonny- 
castle, how you could possibly 
manage to lick such a cub into ebapa 
when you do not resort to flogging?*^ 
—Captain Mabryat. 

To UOK THE DDBT—to foU in 
bottle. P. 


Hfs enemlee ehall lick the duet 
Psalm IzxlL D. 


To LICK TBB BPITTLE OP—tO 
crouch before; to be meanly 
seiyllq towards. F. ‘ 

Hli heart too great, though fortune 
llttla 

To lick a msoal statesman's spittle. 

Swirr. 


Lie.—As FAB AS IN ONE UES— 
as far as one is able ; to the 
limit of one’s TOwers. P. 

As far as in me Ues, I mean to live 
up to her Btanoard for the future.- 
Flohknox Mahbyat. 

To GIVE TBas LIE TO—to OOn- 
tradiot BatJy. P. 

When another traducer went the 
length of Including Margmt in the 
indictment by the amertion tliat a 
female relative of ,Mt. Erin's per¬ 
formed the more delicate work of 
the autographs, he gave him the lie 
direct.— Jamxs Payk. 

To LIE TO —to be stopped In her 
course (of a ship). P. 

We now nm plump into a fog, lud 
lay to (took in the satis and ch^ed 
the speed of the vessel).—Lo&n 
Dufferin. 

To LIE TO ONE'S WORK—^tO WCWk 
vigorously. F. 

They lay to the work and finished 
It by midday. 

To LIE ON HAND—to remain 
unsold, P. 

To LIE ON ONE’S HANDS — tO 
hang heavily. P. 

Time lay on her hands during hex 
son’s absmice. 

To MB WITH ANY ONE —^fco be¬ 
long to any oqe; to be the 
duty of any one. P. 

The charge' of souls lies upon 
them.—B acon. 

It lay, she said, with Henry, to 
make overtorei conciliation. 

-Uf®. —To THE StFE —exactly: 
so as to Reproduce the cnriglDal 
person or scene. P. 

Victor Hu^ who delighted In 
that kind od figure, would have 
painted him to the Ufa—Spectator, 
1687. 

As LARGE AS LIFE—Of the same 
stee as the Jiving being lepro- 
s^ted. P. 

He marobed up and down before 
the strei^ door like a peacook. as 
large as Ufe and twice as natmaL— 
Haububion. 
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To B«AB ▲ CBARMKP XJFB— 
to escape death tn almost a 
tolraculoos maoner. P. 

Up and dotra the laddeni. upon the 
Toofi ofsbuUdlugs, over ftoore that 
quahed and trebled airith bla 
mteht, under thelee of faUingbilckB 
ana itonee. In every part of that 
n^t fire was he; out he bore a 
charmed lifa and him neiUierecratch 
nor bralae.—JOioKEva 


pQB HT UFB ; FOR THE UFS OF 
MB —although I should lose my 
life as a penalty. C. A phrase 
used In'&rong assertions. 

Nor could 1, for my life, see how 
the creation of the world had any- 
thjtur to do with the business 1 was 
ta&UIS Of.—OOLDSMITH. 

Half an hour aro Walter, for his 
life, would have tiardly called her 
by nama Bat he could do so ttow 
When she entreated him.—DiCKSNs. 

Lucy, for the life of her, could not 
help rancyiDg there was somethinK 
in It.—A TaoLLOPE. 


lilfL—To LIFT DP THE EYES OF 
FACE —to look with confidence. 
A Bihlloal phrase. 

I will lift up mine eyes unto the 
hills.—Psalm cxxl. 2. 

Thou shalt lift up thy face unto 
God.—dpb xxll. 20. 

To LIFT DP raB HEAD—tO PC- 
jokie; to trinmph. Biblical. 

And now shall my head be lift,»4 
up above mine enemies round about 
ma—Psalm xxvlL a. 

To HPT UP THE HEEL AGAINST —to 


treat Tiolently (and ungrate- 
tolly). Biblical. 

He thateateth bread with me hath 
lifted np his heel against me.—Johu 
xill. 1& 

Talfourd, in the bitterness of his 
soul, exclaimed that Literature’s own 
familiar friend, in whom she trusted, 
and who had eaten of her bread, had 
lifted up his heel against her.-^. O, 
Trevelyan. 

To uPT DP fern vo^pE—^to cry 
aloud in joy or in sorrow. 
BihllcaL 

And Saul Jffted np his voice, and 
wept .—1 Samuel xxiv. W. 

They shaU lift up their voice, they 
■hall sing.—Isaiah zxiv. 14. 

To UPT DP THE HORN—to be 
arrogant in behaviour. Bibli- 
caL See Horn. 

Lift not up your horn on liigli: 
■peak not with a stiff neck (praualyj. 
^Pmibn IxzT. & • 


liight.—^To BEE THE UOHT— 

to be bom; to come Into actual 
existence. P. 

The good broker! But for him 
my poems would never have seen 
the ughL—B ksant. 

To MAKE UOHT OF—tO tTOat aS 
of no Importanoe ; to disre¬ 
gard. P. 

But my father made light of all 
plebeian notions.—C. Keadb. 

"Don’t you be so aggravating, old 
man," said thejgood-nMured George: 
"and you, Mr Meadows, should 
know how to make light of an old 
man’a tongue.”—0. Keade. 

To STAND IN ONE’S OWN UGHT. 
See Stand. 

To SET UOHT BY— to under¬ 
value ; to despise. P. 

He sets light by hla wife's notions. 

To HBINO TO UGHT— t-o dlscloso ; 
to make known. P. 

The duke yet would have dark 
deeds darkly answered; he would 
never bring them to light.—S uakk- 

SPEAKE. 

To COMB TO UGHT —to bocozne 
known. P. 

Come, let us go; th^ things, come 

thus to light, 

Smother her spirits up. 

SBAEIBSPBAkE. 

Light-fingered gentry— pick¬ 
pockets. 

To UOHT OUT— ^to make off; 
to disappear, S. An Ameri¬ 
canism. 

Cheboygan Tribune. Ob yes, tlie 
8 oo Is booming, and the following 
proves it; Harry Leavitt manager 
of the theatre, skipped last week. 
The Kckert Kobinson Co. did not 
take in enough to pay expenses, and 
left between two days. Billy Mac- 
Kobie drugged and robbed a printer, 
named Tom Nelson, on Monday 
night, and lit out Curious how they 
like to leave a live town.—Sauff 
Marie Nem, August ItUS. 

To UGHT DPON— to find; to 
discover by accident. P. 

M. de Bernard's characters are 
men and women of genteel society- 
rascals enough, but living in no 
state of convulsive crimes: and we 
follow him in his lively, malicious 
account of their mannera, without 
risk of lightlngui>on any such horrors 
as Baleac anoDumas nave provided 
for Ua—TRACKERAY. 
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LiaBT or CARRIAGK—loO06 In 
conduct. F. 

8be was said to be rather lii,{ht of 
carriaae.--CAiTAiN MAKBVAt. 

Uke*—H ad uke— came near. 
P. See Havjc. 

Limb. —Limb op this law— 
a member of the legal pro¬ 
fession ; a lawyer. F. 

Then, when UiIb baso-niinded limb 
of the law grew to be bo 1« creditor 
over all, he takes him out a cus¬ 
todian on all the denominations and 
sub-donomlnationB.—M ahta £ik4£- 
WORTII. 

Line. — Hard lines — harsh 

treatment; undeserved mis¬ 
fortune. F. 

His wife would be the best person, 
only it would be hard lines on her.— 
A. TKOLLOr£. 

Tub line op beauty— the Ideal 
lino formed by a graceful 
ourvo of any kind. P. 

But you know what I mean by the 
artistic temperament. . that way 
of taking the line of beauty to get at 
what you wish to do or say,—W. I). 
Howells. 

All along the link—I n ovory 
particular. P. 

The accuracy of the supposed 
statements of facts is contested all 
along the lino by persons on the 
BpOt.~W. E. 0 LADSTON E. 

To read between the lineb. 
See Bead. 

The lines are fallen to me 

IN PLEASANT PLACES— I um 
fortunate In my worldly sur¬ 
roundings (Ps. xvi. 6). 

A lonely wayfarer, happy in the 
knowledge that hia daudutcr’s fate 
was no lunger allied with Ids, that 
whatever evil might befall him, her 
lines were set In pleasant places. 
—Miss Brapdon. 

Linked.—L inked bwkktness 
LONG drawn out— sometlilng 
which pleases the senses for 
a cotislderablo time. P. A 
line of Milton’s VAUtgro often 
quoted. 

Lap me in soft Lydian airs. 

Married to immortal verse; 

Such as the melting soul may pierce. 
In notes with many a winding bout 
Of llnki^ sweetneea long drawn out. 

Milton. 


Lion.-A HON, or A GREAT 

LION—a Very popular penmn. 

C. 

WelBulwer and Disraeli) are great 
lions here (at Bath), ki you may 
ImLgiiie.— Durakli. 

The LION’S SHARE—a dispro¬ 
portionately large share. P. 
Bee iEsop's fable pf the Hon 
who went out hunting with a 
wild ass. I will take the 
first share,” he said, ” be¬ 
cause I am king; and the 
second share, as a partner 
with you in the chase.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Armytage had their 
bottle of ohampaiinie, of which the 
latter, it was rather Ill-naturedly 
said, got the lion’s sliare.-— James 
Pavn. 

Lip. —To MAKE A LIP — to 
bavo a sullen or mocking ex- 
rcssion of face. P. 
will make a Up at the physician. 

, Shvkespeaue. 

To KEEP or CARRY A BTIFF UPPER 
LIP—to he stubborn or ill- 
tompored. S. 

It’s a proper pity such a clever 
woman should carry such a stiff 
upper lip (possess such a bad tem¬ 
per).—H ALI BURTON. 

To 8MACK ONE’S LIPS—to expross 
satisfaction. F. 

She enjoyed the supremacy of 
these names exceedingly, and, to use 
a very inappropriate (because com¬ 
mon) expression, smacked her lips 
over it.—J amkm Payn. 

Little. — The Little Go — 
an examination which oandl- 
datoa for the B.A. degree at 
the English universities have to 
pass ^Sarly in their course. C. 

Then came the sentimental walks 
witli that tall college man, who was 
reading with the Vlev Mr Tuck’s 
curate—much reading he did No 
wonder he got plucked in the Little 
Go.—M rs. H. Wood. 

Live.— To live dcp^ n— to prove 
an accusation false by a oon- 
siatont life, P. 

He was beginning to live down the 
hostility of certalnof his neighbours. 
— W. E. Nobris, in Good iroras, 1887. 

To LIVE UP TO ANYTHING-tO 

prove oneself by one’s life 
4 ivorthy<^ of something excel- 
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lent. P. Punch satirises 
an eeethetio man and his wife 
who, having obtained a fine 
piece of old blue china, 
resolved *‘to live up lo It.’* 

And try to believe that, tto tar as 
in me lies. I mean to live up to her 
etandard for the future.—F lorence 
Marryat. 

LiveP.—WHITE-LTVEEED, IJLY- 
LIVERED, PIGEON - UVERED, 
MILK - LIVERED — Cowardly ; 
meek-tempered. C. The Uver 
was considered formerly to be 
the seat of passion and bravery. 

Ourse him, the white-livered Eng- 
Hehman!— H. R. Hagoart). 

Go, prick thy face, and over-red thy 
fear. 

Thou llly-Uvered bw. 

SnAKESPEARK. 

T am pigeon-livered (too mild in 
diepoflitfon), and lack gall. 

Shakespfark 

Ltoaf. —The loaves and fishes 
—^the actual profits; the 
material benefits. P. A 
phrase taken from the New 
Testament. Christ fed a mul¬ 
titude with some loaves and 
a few small fishes. Those 
who followed him not for hl« 
teaching, byt for the meio 
gratification of their appe¬ 
tites were said to desire the 
loaves and fishes. 

Thenceforward be was rich and 
independent, and spared the tempta¬ 
tion of playing the lolltlcal game 
with any pressing regard to the loaves 
and fishes of office.—Edtndurp/t. Re¬ 
view, 1887- 

Look.—To LOCK THE STABLE- 
DOOR AFTER THE STEED IS 
STOLEN —to take precautions 
too late. 

When the sailors gpve me my 
money again, they kept back not 
only about a third of the whole sum, 
‘but my father's leather purse; so 
that from tiist da}’ out (ihenoefor- 
wardt I carried my gold loose In a 
podtet with a button. 1 now saw 
iheie must be a hole, and clapped 
vay hand to the idace in a great 
hUT^. But this was to lock the 
stabl^oor after the steed was stolen 
—R. L. Stevenson. 

Looum.— Locum Tenenb —oye 
who holds a situation teni- 


&oac 

porarily; a substitute. P. 
Latin. 

And behold, he and his parishion¬ 
ers are given over to a Uwum fenen#.— 
Nmeteenth Century, 1887, 

Logr-— Loo-rollino —^laudatory 
criticisms in literary reviews 
bestowed on one another by 
private friends. P. 

There Is certainly no excuse for lit¬ 
erary log-rolling. Itls a detestableof- 
fenca—Aorth American J^eview, 1887. 

LiOggei^hettda. — To be at 

LOOOERBEADB ; TO COME, FALL, 
or OO TO LOGGERHEADS —to 

quarrel; to disagree. O. 

A couple of travellers that took 
up an ass fell to loggerheeuls which 
should be his master—L’E ktranGe. 

Tim Linklnwator la out of the 
' question; for Tim, sir, is such a 
tremendous fellow that he could 
never contain himself, but would go 
to loggerheads with the father before 
he had been in the place five minutes, 
—Diokenr 

Loins. —To aiRD up the loins 
— to broco oneself for vigorous 
action. P. 

But her father's will was law to her. 
and she girded up her spiritual loins 
and prepared for the encounter.— 
Mas. E. LyNN Linton. 

Lomband Stx*oet.—L ombard 

STREET TO A CHINA ORANGE— 
Bomothing very valuable stakod 
against a thing of little value; 
very long odds. C. Lombard 
Stroet, in London, near the 
Bank of England, is a centre of 
great banking and mcroontilo 
transactions. 

"Itls Lombard Street to a China 
orange," quoth Uncle Jack, 

" Are the odds in favour of fame 
against failure really so great;” an¬ 
swered my father—B ulwer Lyt- 
TON. , 

Lone.—A t or in the long- 
run— eventually ; before all 
is over. P. 

At the long-run these fellows never 
thrive —Maria Edqewoktu. 

A statesman in the long-run must 
ideld to royal solicitation.—G. 0. 
Tkevelvan. 

The LONG AND THE BHORT OP 
A MATTER —a matter viewed 
briefly in its most Important 
aspects; the important prln- 
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ofple, or fact, contained In anr 
statement. C. 

But my mother wouldn't part with 
him if be wm a itiU woroe encom* 
braoce. it isn't that we don’t know 
the long and short of matters, but 
it’s our principle.— CrEoaoe Bliot. 

The long and short of the matter 
Lb, that on getting off the lake, after 
seven hours’ rowing, 1 felt as much 
relieved as if 1 had been dining for 
the same length of time with tier 
Majesty the Queen.— Tuaokerav. 

To DBAW or PIJXL THE LONG 
BOW—to exagscrato. C. 

King of Corpus (who was an incor¬ 
rigible wag) was on the point of pull- 
lome dreadftd long bow, and 

S blng out a half-dosen of people 
e room as R. and H. and L., etc, 
the most celebrated wits of that day. 
—Thaokerav. 

By A LONG CHALK—Very oon- 
Bjderably. F. 

Soon after Bordeaux she had words 
(nuarreilod) with the lions. They, in 
their infernal conceit, thought them- 
selvM more attractive than DJ^ek 
It is vies versa, and a long chalk ” 

(yory much so), said DJek and Co — 
0. Keade. 


Look.— To LOOK AFTEai — to 
attend to; to pay careful 
attention to. P. 

Politeness of manner and know- 
ledm of the world should principally 
be looked after by a tutor.— Looke 
I assured you that when the trust 
was paid 1 would look after her.— 
Bezant. 


Look tou I—please observe what 
I am Basina. O, 

It was a place where professional 
singers—women, too, look you, nearly 
as bad as dimeeni, not to say actresses 
—came and sat on a platform and 
sang for money.— Justin M'CAaTUY. 

To 3LOOK ALIVE, or LOOK SHARP— 
to hurry ; to be quick; to act 
promptly. F. 

“TeU young gent to look alive.” 

S ys guard, oi>Gntug the hind-boot.— 

^UOHES. 

Tbeir lif& bitter as it was, would 
be bitterer If they did not look sharp 
and Ittm a good many texts.—C. 
Reapk. 


To LOOK SHARP AFTER—to Watch 
oarefully. P. 

The moment I became her sole 
goardian, I bad sworn on my knees 
uie should never kill anotbw man; 
Judge whetheor I had to look sharp 
nher her.-^. Reade. 


To LOOK BLUS-^ show SlffllB Of 
disflrust OF disappointment. F. 

Snuirs Brown looks rather bine at 
having to pay two pounds ten shil¬ 
lings Tjpr tho>c«ting expenses from 
Oxionf.—T. mroastL 

To LOOK OAQOBB8—tO gaZC 
upon with auger. P. 

There he sits abaft the mainmast 
looking dag^a at ns.—C. Reaue. 

To l/>OE UP—to Improve; to 
grow brighter; to be in 
demand. C. 

“ Things arelooklmtup, Jeremiah," 
he said in a tone of exultation.—B. 
L Fabjeon. 

In commendal phrase, coffins were 
looking up.— Diokemr 

To LOOK A PERSON UP—to vlfllt 

him. F. 

But Lucy would have me come and 
look you up; and 1 assure you 1 bad 
rather face a battery of my own can¬ 
non.—Jhs MtStMoe Bough, 1886. 

To LOOK IN UPON—to vlsJt 
informally. CL 

”1 had no Idea yon bad a visitor 
here, Mrs, Jennrage." he said, 

" Yes: Ml« Joomfne was so good 
as to look in upon us."-Jau£8Payn. 

To LOOK IN THE PACE.—to 
examine boldly; to refuso to 
Bhrtnk from examining. P. 

HIr Ck>ndy (was) not willing to take 
his affairs Into his own hands, or to 
look them even in the face.—M ajiia 
Eookwobth. 

It was many a day, however, before 
she could look her own misfortune 
in the face.—J ames Paym. 

To LOOK TO—to take care of. P. 

She bated to water her flowers now; 
she bade one of her servants look to 
the garden.— C. Reape. 

That is tour look out— you 
must provide against that. F. 

If he chooses to vote for the 
devil, that uhis look-out—0. W. 
UOLMES. Vv 


To LOOK dor—to guard against 
dangers; to takq precanUous % 
to be careful. F. 

Time sonmUme^ brings its re¬ 
venges, and,tf it does, you may look 
out Mrs. Bellamy. —H, B. Haq- 

OARD. 

To LOOK OVER—(a) to read over. 


P. 

]!!! Meet piesanily at the palace; every 
man look oer his part; for, the sh^ 
and the tong la otur play is preferred. 
—Shaejweaee. 
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- — (t>) to overlook; to allow 

£te foi^ve her, and looked over 
her oonducL Magaan*, 

VBSa, . 

To tOOE roR A NESDlh! fM %i 
HAYSTACK—to aearoh after 
anything with very little chance 
of finding it. P. 

There is little nee eearohlng for 
him in this crowd; it le like looking 
for a needle In a haystack. 

To LOOK THROUOH COLOUBKD 

BPECTACTLEs—^to BOO thiiie:s not 
as they really arc, but dis* 
torted by one's own preju- 
dloea. P. 

People who live much by them¬ 
selves are apt to look at things 
tbroufidt coloured spoctaclea 

To LOOK FORWARD TO—to OX- 
peot with feelings of pleas¬ 
ure. P. 

The children are aU looking for¬ 
ward to your visit. 

To LOOK ABOUT ONE—tO be 
cautions and wary. C. 

John began to think It high time 
to look about him (take precautions 
fcrtbe fature).->ARBUTHNOT. 

LoCMi a .—To LOOSE one’s PtTRSE- 
STRiNOS—‘to give money to¬ 
wards some good object. O. 

On the loose— dlEBipatod. F. 

Her husband is, 1 fear, on the loose 
just now. 

A LOOSE FISH—a dissipated 
man. F. 

In short, Mr. Miles was a loose fish. 
—O, Brads. 

Havino a tele loose. See 
Tixjb. 


Lopd.!—A LORD of creation— 
a man (as distinguished from 
a woman). C. The term is 
generally us^ Jooulvly. 

No (I had rather be a woman, with 
all hw imperfections, than one of 
those lords of creatiom such as we 
rgenerally flad^hem.—G. J. Whvte- 
SuLvnxB. 


_J—^To LOSE CASTE—^to bOhO 
longer welcomed in the houses 
of reepectable people. P. 

Ton may break every command in 
tlM deoalogoe with perfect good 
hwedbgg, nay. if ytm adroit, with- 
oitt oaiEe,--J. & Xoyrau. 


To LOSE HEART—to beoomo dLlS- 

pirited. P. 

Deprived of scdid support in the 
rear, the men in front will prob¬ 
ably lose heart, and be easily dnven 
away or arrested.—Par(nitf/ulg Jtr- 
eiew, 1887. 

To lose the Day — to be de¬ 
feated. P. 

You will be shot, and your houses 
wiU be burnt, and if you lose the day 
those who escape will be driven out 
L of the country.—H. B. llAauAAD. 

Lobs.— To be at a loss — 
to be unable to decide. P. 

Jane herself was quite at a loss 
(quite be wlldered)to think who could 
possibly have ordered the piano.— 
Jamb Aubtxm. 

Love.— Love in a oottaoe — 
marriage witliout a sufficient 
income to live in the fashion¬ 
able world. P. 

Lady Clonbrony had not, for her 
own part, the slightest notion bow 
anybody out of Bedlam could prefer, 
to a good house, a decent equipage, 
and a proper establishment, what Is 
called love tn a cottage. —Ma hi a 
EiHiB WORTH. 

There is no love lost between 
THEM—they dislike each other. 
P. 

There is no great love lost between 
the English Conservative Cabinet 
and the Bulgarian Govemment — 
Fortnightlv JH^vitw, 1887. 

To MAKE LOVE TO — tO WOO ; tO 

court. P. 

“And you’re making love to her, 
are youT said Cute to the young 
smith. 

"Yea," returned Richard quickly, 

, for be wroe nettled by the question i 
" and we are going to be married on 
New Year’s day.’’—DioBBua 

Luok. —Down on one's luck. 
See Down. 

Lucky. —To cut or make one’s 
LUCKY—to run off; to de-* 
camp. S. 

He (Fj^n) might have got into 
trouble ITwe hadn’t made our lucky. 
—DlOEBMa 

Luoub.-—L treus a non lu- 
OBNDO. An etymological pun. 
Iaicus, which means a dark 
grove, seems to be connected 
with luceo, to Bhiae, bnt is 
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DOt. This derivation reste on 
a principle of coutradiotion. 

Thus Verdaot’s score was always 
on the iueus a non lucendo prindplu 
of darlTation, for not even to a quar¬ 
ter gl a More did it ever reach.— 
Verdant Oreeit. 

lAig.—Is LOG—pawned. S. 

My fiddle is in lug just now. 

To LUO IN—to introduce vio¬ 
lently ; to drag in without 
snflScient cause. F. 

It doesn't matter what the subject 
is, always provide that he can lug 
in the bloated aristocrat and the 
hated Tory.—B esant. 

Lump. —A LUMP SUM—a sura 
which incllidos many small 
items: a sum given at one 
time to cover several smaller 
payments. P. 

The airiounts asked for should be 
granted In a lump sum to tlie im- 
perial tiovemment. — Daily Ttlc- 
graph, 18(i6. 

HaVINQ a LUMP IN ONE'S TnilOAT 
—ready to weep. C. 


He grew more grava and quiet, ana 
slow The lump In my throat grew 
larger every moment (1 felt every 
moment readier to weep}.—Beforovia, 
1886. 

To LUMP rr—to diallkd anything. 
S. Generally used in the 
phrase,— 

“She won't like that at aU,” said 
Musselbow. 

“Then she mnst lump it.*—A. 
Thollopk. 

LUPOh. — To LEAVE IN THE 
LURCH—^to abandon; to leave 
in a helploes condition. P. 

For myself, I think you are giving 
him an Immense deni of unnecessary 
trouble, and tliat if he left you in tlie 
lurch it would serve you right—A. 
Trollope. 

“ My only excuse,” said he, “Is that 
it never occurred to me to think that 
Tracy would leave uie4n the lurch." 
-Good Words, 1887, 

At lurch— hidden or secreted 
(generally for a l.ad pur¬ 
pose). F. 

To GIVE A LURCH —to tell a lie; 

to deceive. 8. 


M 


M.— To HAVE AN M UNDER THE 
GIRDLE—^to have the oourUvsy 
to address pcoplo by tlie 
title Mr., Mrs., or Madam. C. 

Mad. — As MAD AS A HATTER— 
—crazy ; dangorously insane. 
F. 

I know him very well. He’s a very 
good fellow, but as mad as a hatter 
He’s called Madman, you know,-^T. 
Huouzb. 

As MAD AS A March bare— 
dangerously mad; oraok- 
brained. V. 

1 ma^fadmiral, “ then lie 

“ Ab a March hare, sir. And I'm 
afraid puttln^him in irons wlllmake 
him worse. It’s a case for a lunatic 
asylum."— C. Kkade. 

Like mad— in an excited foahlon; 

hiucrledly. F. 

None would have known the staid, 
respeotable Meadows in this figure 
that came flying over hedge, and 
ditdh and brook, bis hat danding 
and leaping like mad behind him.— 
C. RxAnB. 


To OO or RUN MAD AFTER ANY¬ 
THING —to conceive a violent 
passion for It, C. 

The world is running mad after 
farce.—D ryden. 

Magnum. — Magnum opus— 
great work ; masterpiece. P. 
Latin. 

I shall never achieve any great 
work in London," he told himself. 
“For my magnum I must have 
the tranquillity of wood and moor.” 
—Miss Bbappom. 

Mahomot,— Mahomet ooMiNa 
TO THji MOUNTAIN—the less 
coming to the gpreater. P. 

“As the mountain would not oome 
to Mahomet. Mi^ llayne, you see 
that Mahomet hamswme to the moun¬ 
tain," she says, to hide her annoy¬ 
ance.—F lorence Marryat. 

Maid.—A MAID-OF-ALL-WOBE— 
a general servant, who acts as 
cook, waiter, bedroom attend¬ 
ant, etc. P. 

If the bishop Is going to Paris, and 
wants an honest maid-of-all-work, he 
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can bare hiu'. I have no doubt — 
Thackkray. 


Malden. Maiden speech — 
first speech. P. 

He (Lnffd Byron) was grratly. in¬ 
deed chlldlshb’, elated by xhePcote- 
ulinients paid to his maiden speech 
in the House of Lords —Macaulay. 


Main. —In the main; for 
THE MAIN—lor the most part. 

P. 

These new notions concerning coin¬ 
age have, for the main, been put 
into writing above twelve months.— 
Locee. 


The main chance —money; 
wealth : material welfare. C. 

I have always, as you know, been 
acomroon-senee person, with aproper 
appreciation of the main chance,— 
W. E. NoKRts, in Oood Ji ords, itMJ7. 

Make. —To make at— to run 
or move towards. P. 

Tom rushed a* Jacob, and began 
dragging himlxick by Ills siTKKk; ami 
the master made at tlu^m, scatteni^ 
forma and boys in his career.—T. 
HuanKS. 

To MAKE AS IP—to make an ap¬ 
pearance of ; to feign. P. 

Now. Mr. Feebleniind. when they 
were going out of the door, made as 
If he Intemded to linger.—B un van. 

To MAKE AGAINST—to bo Un¬ 
favourable to. P. 

There was a keenness alKtnt his 
eye, and an acuUnie'^s of expression, 
much in favour of the law : but Tlie 
dress and general hearing of the man 
made against the supposition —Haui- 
BURTOX. 

To MAKE AWAY WITH— tO put 
out of the way; to remove. 

P. 

The gentlemen had somehow made 
away with thoir obatructiveness — 
Hanyer’s Magazine, IStfT. 

'*Ordinary casp enough," youll sey 

. with your eiwrience-= ordinary 
case enough: drunken man decoyed 
into some water-side den, robbed, 
and made away with."- K. Yates. 

To MAKE AWflrtP WITH ONESELF 
—to commit gulclde. P. 

The women of Greece were eelAed 
wlHi an unaccountable melancholy, 
which disposed several of them to 
make away with themselves.— Audi- 

l^e Idea of making away with him- 
Mlf had nltted through his mind a 
ooieQitunea.—A. Trollofa. 


To MARE BELIEVE— to protOUd. C. 

Her view of the case wa» that his 
highness's secretary, having no belief 
In the genuineness of his master's 
pretensions, found It necessary to 
make believe very much.— Jambs 
Payn. ^ 

To MAKE BOLD - tO BUmmOU UP 

oouragre; to venture. P, 

I make bold, young woman,'' he 
said as they went away, "to give 
you a warning about my nephew."— 
Behant. 

To MAKE BOLD WITH—to venture 
to deal with. P. 

By the time I was twelve years old 
I liad risen into the upper school, 
and could make liold with Eutropius 
and Caisar.—B lackmork, 

To MAKE one’s bread— to earn 
a living;. C. 

But for you I should bo making my 
bread by this time, or rather attemi >1- 
ing to do so.“Jamkh Payjj. 

To MAKE BRICKS WITHOUT STRAW 
—to work without having the 
necessary materials supplied. 
P. A phrase taken from the 
Bible (Exod. v, 7). 

roople do not look pressed, or 
' In a liurry, or task-master^ or told 
to m.ake bricks without straw - 
Besani. 

To MAKE EYES AT — tO fllft Of 
coquet with; to gaze at 
amorously- F. 

JIuny profesaors, In her long ex' 
IiericncB, had come and gone—some 
of them digmlssed for kissing the 
governeBse^, and even the malda; 
others for making eyes at the pretty 
tgirls.—B ksant. 

To »LAKE A FIGURE - tO dis¬ 

tinguish oneself. P. 

He never went the circuit but 
twice, and then made no figure for 
want of a fee and being unable to 
speak in public.—M aria Eihie- 

WOBTTI. 

To MAKE FOB —to Tush towards. 

p ^ 

On seeing the man, the animal 
dropped the woman, and mode 
foil him; hut he escai>ed into the 
village.—CTiamksrs's JLSST. 

To MAKE FREE WITH—USe 
without pennlsBion or cere¬ 
mony. C. 

These are the same who have 
made free with the greatest names. 
—Pope. 
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To MAKE FBiSKDfl—to become 
reconciled. P. 

He Is a generoae fellow, and will 
soon make friends witb you again. 

To MAKE GOOD— to make com- 
imQsation for ; to pay in full. 
P. 

Onlooking into his affairs he found 
enough to Qll him with diemay— 
debts, mortgatm mismanaged e«- 
tates, neglected cottages, the man¬ 
sion going to ruin, brafnes all bis old 
arrears to be made good (paid up) — 
Quarierly Heview, 1887. 

To MAKE HEAD or HEADWAY 
AGAINST —to progrees ; to 

strive snocessfully against some 
obstacle. P. 

Everybody was in terror of his life, 
and no one was powerful enough to 
make head against (resist) the free¬ 
booters.—4r'po«y. 1887. 

I think. Mi. Goslett, that if she’d 
only hold her tongue and go to sleep. 
1 might make headway with that 
case m the morning.— Besant. 

To MARS UGHT OF —to treat as 
unimportant. P. 

Up to the present time he had 
made rather light of the case, and 
as for danger, he bad pooh-T>oohed it 
with good-humoured contempt.—O. 
KEAOE. 

To MAES MUCH OF —to treat 
with groat favour. C. 

As his wife had remarked, he al¬ 
ways made much of Gwendolen, and 
her linportonce had risen of late.— 
QsoBoeEuoT. . 

To MAKE OF —to give a reason 
for ; to account for. P. 

I began to feel a pain I knew not 
what to make of (which I could not 
satisnmtorily account for) in the 
sMxm joint of my other foot.—S ir 
W.TKM rMS. 

To MAKE OFF —to run away. P. 

Lord Wharton crept out of his saw- 
pit and m^e off to nls own party.— 
OmU«mtn. a Majfaztne, l88fi. 

The holder of a horse at Tellson’s 
door, who made off with it, was pat 
to death —Dice enr 


To MAKS OUT— (a) to discover; 
to find out exactly ; to under¬ 
stand. P. 


Antiquaries make out the most 
ancient medals from a letter with 
mat dUBoalty to be discerned.— 


It is not everybody who can make 
her outfunderetand her character).— 
Good fyorda, 1887. 


—<b) to estaliltBh; to provo. 

0* 

There is no truth which a man 
may more evidently makeaut(prove) 
to nimseli than the existence of a 


to bimMU thi 
God—L octe. 


Sometimes it's why we haven’t 
made out our case yeU—B csant. 


—(c) to contrive. C. 

What with foreboding looks and 
drea^ death-bed storim, it was a 
wonder the child made out to Uve 
through it.—O. W. Holmes. 


To MAKE ovEB—to transfer In a 
Imal manner. P. 

Shelley made over to her a part 
of his Income, and she retained all 
that she received from her own 
family.— Jteview, 1882. 


To MAKE UP FOR ANYTHING— 
to compensate for it; to 
supply a deficiency caused by 
it. P. 

She was very hard at work—no 
doubt endeayburing to make up for 
her huHbandE repeated abeences.— 
IlPOH CONWAV. 

To make up a quarrel — to 
become friendly. P. 

He remembered, in bis careless 
way, that there had l>een a quanreh 
and that he wanted to make It up, 
as he bad done many a time befora 
—Good 11OTW, 18®, 

To MAKE IT UP or MAKE UP 

MATTEais—to become friendly 
again ; to bo reconciled. C. 

Oh, bow she longed to make it up 
with him f—T homas Hardv. 

I'll go straight to the city the in¬ 
stant you leave ma make up matters 
with Mrs. Kickleby, and take her 
away to the thMtre.—D iokenr 


To MAKE UP TO—to seek the 
acquaintance of; to pay 
court to. P. 


Young men of spirit are sadly 
afraid of.being thcAight to make up* 
to a glrf for h^r money.—Juarmr 
M’CARTHy.. _ 

Iiay, gentledtnen. Dr. GoldsmiUi is 
in the ng^t. A na^man ou^t to 
have miide up to such a man as 
GoidMnith.— SAMiJEL Johnson. 


To MAKE UP WITH —to beoome 
reconciled to; to regain the 
good will OL O. 

Many a rascally captain hes made 
up with hto crew, for hard usage, by 
aUowInf th^ duff twice a week on 
the passage home.—B. H. Drna. 
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Halt.—To BAVV VBB UAIT 
ABOTB TBB WBBAT OT HXAli— 
to be drunk. F. 

When the melt begins to get nbove 
the meal {oompany begins to get 
drunk), tney^ll b^n to bm|^ about 
government In Kirk ana Sfate.^ 

SOOIT. 


Mammon. —The mammok of 
ONR ioHTBODBNBaa — Wealthy 
and worldly people. P. A 
Biblioal expression. 

JIake to vouTselves friends of the 
mramon of unrighteousnesa.—Zulrr 
xn,a. 

So Bebecca, during her stay at 
Queen's Crawley, made as many 
mends of the mammon of nnrigbt- 
eousneas as ebe could possibly bring 
under oontroL—TaAOEBRAr. 


Man. — Man alive !— an ex¬ 
clamation of astonishment. 
8. Used where one hears or 
impents startUngr information. 

“Haul guick, Ede!* shouted 
Robinson, "^or you will drown them, 
man altva”— C. Keadk. 

" You are wasting my time with 
your silly prattle, said Meadows 
sternly. “Man alive! you never 
made fifty pounds cash slnoe you 
were adved. — C. Rxade. 


To A MAN—-every one without 
exception. P. 

They had, to a man, been willing 
enough to give their verdict tor the 
old man'e execution.—H. K. Hai. 
OABD. 

A MAN OF Belial— a wicked, 
depraved person. A Scrip¬ 
tural phrase in common use. 

“Susan,’’ replied Isaac, “you are 
good and innocent. You cannot 
fathom the hearts of the wicked. 
This Meadows is a man of BeliaL’’— 
C. KSAX}B. 


A MAN OP Hifl WORD—^a truth¬ 
ful or trustworthy person. 
P. See Word. 


A MAN OF — |n unreal 

p^eon; a product of the 
imagination. P. 

This pk>Un.,ii^l8 deceiver of the 
innocent oir^om you vent your 
indignation, Is a mere man of straw. 
The reality is a very peaceaUe. In¬ 
offensive character. 

A MAN OF LETTEBa— a literary 
man; an author. P. 

He nad mendoned In the last five 
mimteB be WM a man of letters. 
-nSAMXSPAYX. 


As a man of letters Lord Byron 
could not but be interarted In the 
event of this contest—M acavlay. 

A MAN OF THE WORLD—« moU 

who Is well acquainted with 
society and the world at large; 
a man whose interests lie in 
worldly things. P. 

What Mr. Wordsworth had said 
like a recluse. Lord Byron said like 
a man of the world.— Maoaclay. 

As a man of the world, be was well 
aware that when a new arrival comes 
under disousslon in any community, 
the general tendency Is to criticise 
rather than to commend.—J am eh 
Pavn. 

The man iN the moon— an 
imaginary person who inhabits 
the moon, and is supposed to 
be ignorant of worldly affolrM. 

C. 

She don't know where it will take 
her to, no more than the man in the 
moon.—H A UB URTXJ N, 

What to say or huw to say it, i>oor 
little Blanche, who was towlly un¬ 
used to this sort of thing, and tor¬ 
mented, moreover, witii an invincible 
desire to laugh, knew no more than 
the man in the moon.—J- WnyTK- 
Melville. 

A MAN Friday— a faithful and 
subsorvieut follower. C. Soo 
Defoe’s Robinson Crtiaoe, 

Count Von Rechberg. acoordlng 
to Lord Clarendon, was Prince Bis¬ 
marck’s man Friday.—Atheruruiii, 
1887. 

Every man-jack— every man, 
high or low; all without 
exception. F. 

There happened, too, to be a man- 
of-war In harbour, every man-Jaok, 
or rather, every officer-jack of which, 
with the exception of those on watch, 
was there-- H. R. Haooard. 

You’ll be a man before your 
MOTHER— a Jocular expression 
of encouragement to a lad, 
F. Used on a historical 
occasion by Bums in address-' 
.ing Sir Walter Boott, then u 
boy. 

Yon mind your business half as 
well as 1 mind mine, and you'll i*e 
a man before your nootber yet.—11. 
Kinoslev. 

Mannop.^—^Br no manner of 

MEANS ; NOT BY ANY MANNER 
OF MEANS^uite the COD* 
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trafy; in no way; on no 
account. C. 

Not that he was, hr any manner of 
means, possessed with the oraatnesB 
of his own Ideas, but that Mrs, 
Femitace, from a low velvet chair, 
looked up at him with such emphatic 
inquiry and Implloit faith that he 
was (luite In a difficulty how to speak 
or what to say.—it. D. fiLacKsioaE. 

Many. —Too many or one too 
MANY—too powerful or crafty ; 
more than a match. F. 

"Ay I ay!" thought he: "the Irish- 
man is cunuini; enough, liut we 
shall be too many for him."— Mauxa 

ElHiKWOKTlt. 

Mapa.—To MAKE THE MAKE TO 
oo—to make a display of pros¬ 
perity ; to carry out under- 
taklnsrS’ F. Generally found 
in the expression, “ Money 
makofi the mare to ko." 

I’m maklne the mare to go here in 
"Whitford—without the money, Uki, 
sometimes.—C. KiNOHLir. 

To nND A mare’s NEST — to 
make an absurd discovery; 
to make a discovery which 
turns out to bo a hoax. P. 

He retired with a profusion of 
bowsandexcuBes.whlleMr Reginald 
Talbot followed in silence at his heels 
like a whipped dog, who, professing 
m find a hare In her form, lias only 
found a mare’s nest— James Pav.v. 

Shanks's make — tho legs. F. 

I am riding shanks's mare (walk¬ 
ing) to-day. 

The gray make— a name given 
to a woman who is cleverer 
tlian her husband. C. 

There is no equaliser of sexes like 
poverty or mlserj’, and then it very 
often proves that the gray mare is 
the better horse.—B crrouqhs. 

MaHnea.—T ell that to the 
marines —on cxpreaslon im¬ 
plying Incredulity. F. 

unless you can put your Informa¬ 
tion together better than that, you 
may ten your story to the marines on 
board the /‘elortu.—a. Rinoblet. 

Mark.— To make one's mark 
-—to distinguish oncBclf.. P. 

,, The atooephere of society Is scien¬ 
tific and sesthetic, and its leaders, 
althousm bound to be moderately 
well cm, hava for the most wn, 
made, their mark by their taalni,— 
JUinhuryh Jamtie, isss. 


(OOD) BLESS TUB HARK !—& 

snperstitlonB utterance, orig¬ 
inally used to avert evil. F. 
Afterwards It came to have 
very little meanlBg = “ I 

" byr i our pardon." 

To be ruled by my con^ence, I 
should s^y with the Jew my 
master, who (Ood blees the mark *) 
Is a kind of devil.—HR aKsspxabe. 

Crystal Palace—bless the mark 
is fast getting ready.—MAaAi;i.Ay. 

God save the hark —an Invo¬ 
cation to God for mercy. 

I saw the wound, I saw it with iny 
eyee—God save the mark i—here on 
his manly breasL—B baxxsi>xare. 

Beside the mark — inappro¬ 
priate ; out of place. P. 

There is a circle of elect ^Irits, to 
whom the whole strain of this paper 
will, it is most likely, seem to be 
beside the mark.—W. £. Ulapstone. 

To mark time —(of Boldiers) to 
raise the feet alternately as 
If on tho march. P. 

With the swinging easy step of 
those accustomed to long and toil¬ 
some marches, the detachment 
moved rapidly forward, now lessen¬ 
ing its front as It arriv^ at some 
narrow defile, now marking time to 
allow of its rear coming up without 
effort into the proper place,J. 
Wu YTK-MjCliVlULE. 

Up to the mark —in good con¬ 
dition or form. F. 

Bob. although he had been a very 
short time before brutally knocked 
u])un the top of the kitchen fire, was 
up to the nunk,and appeared ready 
for action.—H. Xinohley. 

— Marriage lines 

—a morrlagG certificate. C. 

All she saved from the fire was a 
box containing her marriage lines 
and other important papers. 

MaPPOW. — To oo DOWN ON 
O.NK’S marrow - BONES — tO 
kneeho 8. 

He shml taste it instead of me. till 
he goes down on his marrow-boues 
to me.— G. Rsade. 

Mappy.—MAfiRV-ooME-UP — a 
derisive or saroastio exclama¬ 
tion, now obsolete. 

Upon which Miss Fatty replied, 
with some utile asperity, "And was 
that your Mretr” If ihe had Uv^ 
in the ^misabethan era she would 
have adju^ him with a marry 
come-iap h-r iroant Orem, 
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HaAh.—To MAins ons'b mash 
—to gain a devoted admirer; 
to have some ono falling in 
love with yon. S. 

You need not be so particular 
about your dress. You have Aads 
your mash (have already an admirer). 

He feels contempt for you, and 
when he gets among his kind he 
boasts of the mash he has made, 
and (^Is you a Jolly little thing — 
St Andrews Citizen, 1867. 


Maahed. — To be mashed 
UPON —to be in love with ; 
to be a devoted admirer of. 
S. A masAer is a dandy 
who dresses so os to “ kill.” 

I’m not one bit masiied uiwn her, 
and I don’t want her to Ite maahed 
ui*oa me; and she wouldn't l>e in 
any case: but she intereats me, and 
she’s a dear little Vinnie.— Justin 
M'CAitxur. 


Massaope. —The massacre or 
THE INNOCENTS—the announce¬ 
ment by the leader of the House 
of Commons at the end of 
a session of the measures 
that are abandoned for want 
of time. P. The historical 
massacre of the innocents 
took place at Bethlehem, 
after the birth of Christ 


(Matt. U.). 


Mast. —To SAIL or serve be¬ 
fore THE MAST —to bO a 
common sailor. F. The 
sailors* quarters, or forecastle, 
are In tho bow of tho vcfiscl. 
Klobard Henry Dana, Jiin., 
has written a well - known 
book. Two Fears before the 
Mast —that is, two years ns a 
common sailor. Compare “ In 
the ranks," said of a private 
soldier. See^lANK. . 

There was once on earf who went 
away and became a sailor before the 
masi.—B ehan T. 

And, ]nd^:.4tad as his clothes 
were, and soaively as he spoke, be 
hadooseof the appearance of aman 
who sailed before the mast.—B. L. 
Stevenson. 

Our own idea is, that neither birth, 
nor riches, nor education, nor man¬ 
ner Bt^ce to constitute a gentleman: 
aud that specimens are to be found 
at the plough, the loom, and the 
forge, in the ranks, and before the 


mast, as well as in the cdBoers' 
mess-room, the learned nrofes^ons, 
and the Ppper House itself.—O. J. 
W btte-Mxlville. 

Matter* — A matter or coerRSE 
—somobliing which naturally 
follows: a thing which ox- 
cites no surprise or attention. 
P. 

As for the OGrilflcaie which Sir 
Henir Maine awarded ua we took 
It, 1 fear, very much as a matter of 
oouTse —Kineteenth Century, 18S7 

Great was the fiW)d man’s horror 
at finding himself shut out of his 
own house. Had he been alone he 
would liavo treated it as a matter of 
course ~T. Huoues. 

Matter-of-fact — nnimagina- 
tiv©; prosaic. P. 

Extricating her, as he seemed al¬ 
ways to do, from her unpleasant 
dilemma and her matter-of-fact 
swain.—G. J. Wuyte-Mklville. 

Mauvalse. —Mauvaihe honte 
—awkwardnoes ; clumsy shy- 
noss. C. French. 

He had, he said, been always 
subject to maumise honte and an 
annovlng degree of bashfulnesH, 
which often unfitted him for any 
work of a novel description.— A. 
Troltx)J*e. 

May. — Mat MEETiNas — relig¬ 
ious meetings held yearly in 
Exotor Ilall, London. P. 

"T'o you know, I have never Ijeen 
in luondon but once, and then to 
attend the May meetings" — !). 
Christie Mohrav. 

Mealy. — Mealt • mouthed — 
soft-spoken; using mild lan¬ 
guage ; olr^d to speak out. 

a 

Bbe was a fool to be mealy- 
mouthed where nature speaks su 
plain —L'Estranoe. 

You're too mealy-mouthed, Mrs. 
Bounce, that’s where it Is.-^. J. 
Whyte-Melville. 

Mean. —To mean well or ‘ 
KINDLY BY—to ha VO friendly 
Intentions towards; to in¬ 
tend to aid or benefit. P. 

He had meant well by the sauae 
and the public.—M acaulay. 

I do not think tiiat your cousin 
means kindly by you.—H R. Hao- 
garo. 

A MEAN WHI T E —a Domo used 
in the Southern States of 
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America and eleewhero, m in 
Bouth Africa, whore the white 
race is in a niinoritjrr to sigmlf 7 
** a white man without landed 
property.” 

By AM. MniNeh—oertalnly ; oo- 
euredJy. P. 

Mr. Elton. JaRt as he ousht. en¬ 
treated for the permiRKion of attend- 
Iqr and rndlng to them 

"By all meane. We ahall be tnoet 
happy to conaider you one of the 
party ."-J AN B Austen. 

By VO MEANS—oertalnly not. 
P. 

The vrine on thin side of the lake 
Is by no means so good as that on 
the other.— Audihon. 

Maaonipe. — To mkasttrk 
SWORDS WITH ANOTHKR —to 
flffht with him, using the 
Bword a« a weapon. P. 

So wo measured swords and parted. 

SilAKEKPEAHE. 

To MRASCTRR ONE’S LENGTH ON 
THE anoOND—t-o fall flat. P. 

If you will measure your lubber's 
length again (wish to l>e thrown down 
flat again), tarry.—S bakkkpeare. 

To MEASDBB STRENGTH — ^tO en- 
ga^ in a Btmgglo. P. 

The factions which divided the 
prince’s oarnn had an opt)ortunitv of 
measuring their strength. — Mac- 
AUl.Ar. 

To TAKE THE MBASITRE OF A MAN’S 
FOOT —to see what ia hia ohar- 
aoter; to decide mentally 
how mnoh a man is fit for or 
win venture to do. F. 

The natives about Moolfonteln 
had pretty well taken the measure 
of John’s foot by this time. His 
threats were awiul, but his per- 
formanoea were not great.—H. E. 
Haooard. 

This was FarmerGreenacre’s eldest 
son, who, to tell the truth, had from 
his earliest years taken the e^act 
measure of Miss Thome’s foot—A. 
Tsollopb. 

BlMt. — To MEET ANOTHER 
HALF-WAY —to oome to tenna 
with him on the basis of 
mutual oonoeaslons ; to treat 
an antagonist in a oonoUia- 
spirit. P. 

Mugmt was Indlgnani with her 
eoonn that he did not respond to { 
bis father's kindness with more en< I 


Htnsiasm. "If he had behaved so 
to ma WtUla, 1 ahottld have met 
him half-way, she s^erwaras said 
T^rovlagly.-JAMKS Pavn. 


Memento* —A memsuntto mori 
• —-loiiLething which reoalls 
death. P. Btrlotly speaking, 
the phrase memento mori 
moans, ” remember to die.” 

I make as good use of It (thy face) 
as many a man doth of a death s bead 
or a wmenio mori. I never see thy 
face bat I think on hell nre. — 
Sbauspeabb. 


Merry. — To make merry — 
to indulge in laughtc»r and 
Joking; to enjoy oneself. P, 

They made merry at the poor 
farmer’s plight. 

The king went to Latham to make 
merry with his mother and the earl. 
—Bacon. 

A Merry Andrew— a clown ; a 
mountebank. F. Also used 
familiarly without the artiolo, 
like Tommy Atkina^ JackJTar. 

Ills buslneM Is jibes and Jests, 
and this is the Rrst time that I 
ever saw Merry Andrew arrested.— 
Bbaconsstblix 

Meum.—M kdm and tuum— my 
property and thy property. C. 

He reappeared with the NouvdU 
Helovue, a pbiloeophic history, by 1 
forget whom, a discourse on sutier- 
stitlon (vulgarly called religion), by 
D’Alembert, and one or two works 
tending to remove the false dis¬ 
tinction civilization had Invented 
between ramm and tuum and the 
classes of society.—C. Reaob, 


Mlohlngr*— ^Michjno maxlbc»o 
—^underhand mischief. A 
Shakespearian phrase (fiTamief, 
act lii. scene 2). BliCHiNO 
moans hiding or skulking; 
MALEOBO Is Spanish, meaning 
an evU^tion. ' 

His very step was thievish—tsich- 
ine mawmo—und his eyes shot from 
side to slda as though be mistrusted 
the darkness, asi^jhaps, he did — 
D. CuaisTIB: MuaaXvf 

Mldsummep. — Midsummer 
madness —utter lunacy. C. 

He had shown great imprudenoe 
in paying attentions to Hester, even 
in her former position, but to renew 
them under her changed droum* 
stances would be mldaununer mad* 
nesa— Jamxs Patn. 
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KItfllt. — Wrra MIGHT AND 
MAIN—^wlth all ono’s energy 
and resources. P. 

With might and mMn they chased 
thenrn^efonsfox.'-DRYOBN. 

Crowl nad be^ llKteniqg at Ne 
man's dwr with all his mgflt At 
mala.~DicKENa 
The servants tugged with might 
and maln» but could not lift tbls 
enonnotts receptacle, and were fin¬ 
ally lohUged to drag It across the 
floor.— Natmaniel Hawthorne. 


Htld*—D raw it mii.d— do not 
exaggerate. S. 

Draw It a little milder, Ckx>mbe. 
do. Make it four or five, and it will 
be much nearer the mark.— Flor¬ 
ence Marbyat. 


MIUC. — To CRT OVER SPILT 
Mixf—to indulge in nnolesa 
regrets. C. 

Itut it’s no use crying over spilt 
milk.—BLACKMORE, 

That accounts for the milk 
IN THE COCOA-N in'—that ex¬ 
plains matters. F. 

He has some land In the settlement 
belonging to him. That accounts for 
the milk in the cocoa-nut—that ex¬ 
plains his anxiety to have us move 
out there. 

Milk - and - water — tastoJefts ; 
having -an insipid character ; 
feeble. C. Also, as a noun, 
what is insipid. 

A mlik-and*water bourgeois (tlmlc, 
feeble-minded citizen).-^. Krapk 
Hitherto the conversation had 
had so much of milk-and-water in 
its composition, .that Dalrymple 
found himself able to keep it up 
and go on with his t>ackground at 
tbe same time.—A. TROLLurE. 

Thk milk op human kindness 
—natural feelings of pity, 
sympathy, and generosity. P. 

I fear thy nature: 

It is too ful^f tbe milk of ^uman 
kindness ^ ^ 

To catch the nearest way. 

tSHAEEKrRAUe. 

The younger was fat, fresii, and 
fair, and Bfir.Aed to be always run- 
niim everyth the milk of human 
kin^ess.—A. Trollope. 

The milk of human kindness was 
not ctudledin her bosom.—A. Trol¬ 
lope. 

Mlllep.—T o drown thr mil* 
tj pii —^to put too much water 
in anything. F. 


This punch is not worth drinking 
—you’ve drowned the miller. 

! Milllngr* — Miluno in the 
DABKMANS—^murder at night. 
S. 

Men were men then, and fought in 
the open field, and there was nae 
mitling in the dorkmans (no mid¬ 
night murder).—S cott. 

Mlnoe.—To mince matters or 
the matter— to gIo*e over ; 
to represent In too favourable 
a light; to bo mealy-mouthed. 
P, 

But not being a woman much given 
to mincing matters, she puts her 
meaning beyond a doubt by remark¬ 
ing Thai she bad heard tell people 
sent to Paris for their gowns, just as 
though America wasn't good enough 
to make one’s clothes.—.Fainbttrgh 
Jieinewj, 188T. 

Indc^. not to mince the matter, 
six or seven of that sacred band were 
nullity in person.—0. Ueai>e. 

Mincemeat.—To make mince¬ 
meat OF—to shatter ; to com¬ 
pletely destroy ; to demolish. 

F. 

fjater he (Jeffrey) got into his bead 
the oddest crotchet of all bis life, 
which was that a Conservative Gov¬ 
ernment, with a sort of approval of 
the ji^ple generally, and especially 
of um Knglisu peasantry, would 
scheme for a coup d'4tat, and (his 
own words again) ’^make mincemeat 
of their opponents in a single year." 
‘-Macmillan'$ Magazine, ItiST. 

\Ve should Ixave made mincemeat 
of them all, and perhaps hanged up 
one or two of them outeide the inn 
as an extra sign-post,—13. A. S ala. 

Mind. —Mind tour etb— bo 
careful. S, 

"Perhaps It may be so,” nys I; 
"but mind your eye, and take care 
you don’t put your foot In it. —Ha nr- 

BURTON. 

We must mind our eye, fJeorge. 
A good many tents are robbed every 
week.—0. Rbapr. 

Mint. —A MINT OF MONET—B 
large fortune. C. f, 

Slie went on as if she had a mint 
of money at her elbow.— Maria 
Edoewortu. 

Mlsohlef.— To plat the mis¬ 
chief WITH—to ruin; to over¬ 
turn. F. 

Don't you know that you will play 
tbe very mischief with our nagut 
nervest-WR. Black. 

B 
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MIbw. —A Miaa is as good as a 
MILK —a failure Is a failure 
whether one comes very near 
Bucoeoding: or not. A man 
will lose the train equally by 
being a minute as by being 
half an hour too late. C. 

Hafl the tie r^rted one inetant. 
sooner, or liad I stood an instant 
longer on the yard, 1 ebould in¬ 
evitably have tH3en thrown violently, 
from toe height of lunoty or a hun¬ 
dred feet, overlKiard; on what la 
worae, upon the deck However, a 
mi an IB a** gsxxl an a mile ii saying 
which Bailors very often have occa¬ 
sion to use — R. H. Dana. 


To MISS STATS—to fall in at¬ 
tempting to tack. P. ITaed 
metaphorically of other kinds 
of failure. 

Ah, JJtn, .Tim, I reckon I’ve iiilHsed 
stays —R L. Stkvkvson, 

Misslngr* —TllJfi MISSINU LINK 
—a creature hotwoen a man 
and a monkey, tlio iliseovery 
of which Is iiccoHsary to the 
o.-itablishmont of the t boors'^ of 
the descent of men from mon¬ 
keys. P. The name is often 
applied to men who rosomblo 
monkeys. 

We had a tutor at colJcgo wTioru- 

f oictKl in the nanifi of the "iniftsing 
ink " 

Mistletoe. — Ki8sin<j vndkr 
THE MISTLETOE. It i.S USUal 
in England and other cmintrieH 
at tho festive Christmas setisoii 
to hang up a sprig of mistletoe 
from the colling. When a girl 
passes under the mistletoe she 
may bo kissed. Tho practice 
is a source of much merri¬ 
ment. 


Mitten. —To GET TITE MITTEN 
— to make an offer of mar¬ 
riage and l>e rc'jcctod. C. 
kTnere is a vonni! la<ly I have dot 
lieart on. though whether she is 
M«*t; to give me hers, or give me 
^j»,tten. 1 ain't quite satlsQed — 

WITHOUT THE GLOVES 
MITTKN.S—to treat 
^^"^oniously; to deal 

with. P. See 

OQoiiln ''•K- 
hl« fath 


Modus. — A MODUS VIVEHTDI—a 
mutual agreement under whic^ 
people can live in harmony. 
P. Latin. 

U nofndal cod veraationa t>ake place 
4rQin ttuie to time, but no modtu 
vivendi has been establiBbed, the 
home companies w’auting those from 
Cliina to retire to their own field 
exclusively, which they decline to 
do —Japan Mail, 1S87 

Surely it was i>os8ible for them 
to construct a suifioiently pleasant 
mmtus mvmdt, even If they held 
somewhat different views on politi¬ 
cal matters —W m. Black. 

Molly. —A Molly Coddle — a 
pampered or effeminate per* 
Bon. F. 

" I don’t think T should care much 
about going into the Guards if I were 
a man 

“ Why not?” 

“I don't know; Fve seen some of 
them, and I tldnk they are rather 
Molly Coddles "—Murro/s JUoffa- 
zine, 18 ^ 7 . 

Monkey. — Monkey's allow¬ 
ance —hard blows instead of 
food. S. A sailors’ phrase. 

You fmlows worked like bricks, 
spent money, and got midshipmen's 
half-pay (nothing a day and find 
\ ourself) and monkeys’ allowance 
(more kicks than half-pence).--C 
Kinuslky, 

To GET or HAVE ONE’S MONKEY 
UP —to be enraged or Irri¬ 
tated, S. 

You’ll have his monkey up 
directly —il. Iunoslky. 

To SUCK THE MONKEY —(o) to 
drink rum out of cocoa-nuta. 
S. It is a common practice 
for sailors to buy cocoa-nuts, 
extract tho milk, and fill them 
again with rum. 

-(6) to suck Vdiidr with a 

straw fr«!rm casks. S. 

Ididn’t peach (becoinean informer! 
at Barbatfoes when the men tucked 
the monkey - Marrvat. 

Month. — A MONTH OF Sun¬ 
days— an indefloltelf long 
period. S. 

He could easily have revengedhim- 
self by giving me a kick with nls 
heavy shoes on the heador tiiielcfins, 
that would have spoiled nw running 

for a month of Sundaya— 0. Reape. 

0 
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MoOCL.— A MOONLIOBT FLITTING 
—a fiocret removal by night 
of tenanto who are nnable to 
pay the rent of their hoiue. F. 

They h>ok a moonlight flittiugfloon 
after, and were never heafd of more 
in the old country. 

S BOOTING OF MOONS. The Same 
08 the above. S. 

I bought hie houses, I let his 
houses: I told him who were re- 
spouBible tenants, I warned iilm 
when shooting of moons seenunl 
likely.—^B esant. 

Mope. - To BE NO MORE— to 1X5 

dead. P. 

OaaBius la do more. 

Su\KE81'KARIC 

You'll have heard that my father 
is DO more.—M im.s MiiLoca. 

More and more— with a con¬ 
tinual increase. P. 

As the blood iiasseth through 
narrower channels, the redness dia- 
appeara more and more.—AKm;Ta- 

NOT. 

Mopnlns*. —The gray of the 
MORNING—the early morning. 

P. 

And the flrat gray of mqniing filled 
the east, 

And the fog rose out of the Oxun 
stream.—M. Aunoli*. 

But above all things, havegood care 
to exerciiih this art before the nuLster 
strides up to his desk in the gray of 
the morning.—B dack MORE 

Mother. —Dobs your mother 
KNOW you’re out ?—a quiz¬ 
zical exprcjsHlon used to a per¬ 
son who seems 4-00 simple and 
childish to take care of him¬ 
self. 

I went and told the constable my 
properly to track. 

HeasRed me if I didn’t wish that I 
might get it back. 

I answered, “To be sure I doi it's 
what I’m come about " 

He smiled said, “ Kir, does your 
mother know tliat you are out? ” 

Bauham. 

Mothee-wit—- natnral sagacity ; ^ 
good B&nf-:,. *• P. j 

It is exmmpore, from my mother- 
Wl t—8H A EESPL A R r. 

Mother’s apron strings — a 
phrase used to signify ” watch¬ 
ful maternal care ” of a child 
too young and thoughtless to 
take care of itself. C. 1 


Little Smith, fresh from hit 
mother's aiiron-stringa. ie savagely 
l)eaten by the cock of the school, 
Jonea—H R. liAOGAKt). 

Mother Caret’s cuicKBNa—a 
saUor’s name fw the stormy 
petrol. 

Danny would mock Mother Carey’s 
chicken and caUdi the doleful cry of 
the cormorant — UallCainr. 


Mount. —To MOUNT guard— 
to act as sentinel. P. 

Their destination reached, they 
picnicked as they had arranged, and 
then seiiaruted, tlie bride and brldts- 

fflr^ stroUlug off In one direction. 

retl and Arthur in another, 
whilst Miss Terry inounttid guard 
over till* plates and dishea.—H. K. 
Haooard. 


Mountain.— To make a moun¬ 
tain OF A MOLF.'HIl.L — to 
magnify a sniail matter, 
making it unnecessarily Im¬ 
portant. P. 

Stuff and nonsense. Sograve! you're 
making mountain'! out of molc-liills, 
as you alwaj’8 do —Good Words, 

Mountain-dew —Scotch whisky. 

F. 

When in thellighlamlH. hebecaine 
too fund of the muuntain-dew 


Mouth. —Down in the mouth 
—di.sappointed. C. 

But uiiori bringing the nextOdhore, 
It proved to be only one great stone 
and a few little fishes; upon this 
disappointment they w'ere down in 
the mouth.- L'JiHTUANuK. 

By word of mouth— verbally. 

• 

The message was given by word of 
moutli: it was nut written 

To HAVE THE MOUTH WATER—tO 
have feelings of anticipated 
enloyment; to look at with in¬ 
tense longing. P. 

For'tie said he lives bravely where 
he is, jeu, many of them that are 
resolved never to run his hazards, 
yet have their rnouths water at lil8» 
gains —Bunvan. 

Move. —To MOVE heaven and 
earth —to make every pos¬ 
sible effort. C. 

But of course all the rPlumstead 
and Kraraley set wdl move heaven 
and earth t()get him out, so that ho 
may not be there to be a disgrace to 
the diocese.—A. Trollope 
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Huoh.—M uch op a much* 
NBara—very Blmllar ; 

Ing but sightly. C. 

The mtUer'i daughter co'ild not 
believe thi^ high gentry behaved 
badly to their wivea^t her mother 
Instructed her. ‘*0 child, men s men 
(men are men); gentle or eimpleigen* 
try or common people) they’re much 
of a muohneMu~GKOROK Euoi. 

Mud.— To THROW MUD AT—^to 
abuse; to speak evil of. C. 

A woman In my position must 
expect to have more naud thrown at 
her than a less important person.— 
FiiOR£mce Marry at. 

Muff.— A MUFF—an oflomlnate, 
timid person. F. 

The other boys called him a muff 
for refusing to go, but he remained 
firm. 

Mugr*— To Muo-up— to prepare 
for an examination. S. A col¬ 
lege phrase. 

I must go home and mug-up for 
next Saturday-. 

MulL—To MAKR A MULL OP IT 
—to bo awkward and unsuo- 
oessful. F. 

** 1 always make a mull of it," he 
said to himself when tne girls went 
up to get tlielr hate.—A. Troi-lope. 

Mummy.—To beat to a mum¬ 
my—^ to thrash soundly; to 
give a severe drubbing to. C. 

The two highwaymen caught the 
Informer and beat liim to a mummy. 

Mump. — MtTMPINQ-DAT — tho 
21 st of Oooembor. a day on 
which tho poor were oocua- 


NrU 

tomod to go about the ooun- 
try' begging. F. To mump is 
to beg *’ or “ cheat.” 

MUPtlCP.—MtTRBER Win. OUT 
—a saying which reteis to the 
dreal mf&oulty of keeping a 
crime secret. C. Tho phrase 
is now current about secret 
deeds which are not crimes, 

“ Oh,thank God i the battie’soors t” 
replied Mr. Ounnlngton, with.de¬ 
lighted excitmuent. ^‘The mmdeFs 
out (secret is discovered). ITIpleito 
my existence that within six months' 
time we have thiun all back at Yat- 
ton."—8. 'Warren. 

Murder, the proverb tells ns, will 
ont; and although, of course, we do 
not know how many murders have 
remsJnedun^Usoovem^ appearances 
seem to lend support to the theory. 
-W. E. Norrw. 

The murder’8 out— everything 
is disoloeed. F. 

The murder was out now.—H. 
Kimoslxy. 

Mute. —Mute as a pish — 
wholly silent. C. 

Miss Elljoy might liave screamed; 
but, I Ptesume, her shrieks were 
stopped by the sight of an tmormoua. 
horse-pistol whlon one of her cham¬ 
pions produced, who said, ''liohann 
Is Intended you, ma'am; but If yon 
cry out we must gag you," on which 
she suddenly became as mute as a 
fish. 

Mutton. —To bat one’s mut¬ 
ton— to dine. F. 

“Will you eat your mutton with 
me to-day. Palmer f" said Mr. 
Williams at the gate of the jaJL—4J. 
Reade. 


N 


NabothiT—NABorn's vineyard 
— a neighbour’s possession 
coveted by a rich man. P. 
The ceferenoe is to Ellng 
Ahab (1 Kings xxl. 1-10), who 
coveted the vineyard of Na¬ 
both the Jezpeelite, and finally 
obtained it by foul moans. 

He WM well aware that the little 
Manor House property had always 
been a Habom*8 vineyard to Ids 
father.—tfoM Word*, 18S7. 


Noil. —To NAIL oRS’a colours 
TO THE MAST—lo refuse ob¬ 
stinately to surrender. P. 

"There,"he saldjJ’rve naiM my 
colours to the nM8ir'‘V»twiil show 
these gentry that an RnglishiDan 
lives here."'—H. B. Haqqarx>. 

On thb nai]>— (a) immediately; 
without delay. F. 

in Mve ^ twenty pounds down 
. . . twenty pounds on the nail.— 
Bxsant. 
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——(b) ready money. A plate of 
oopper on which barsralns are 
sottlod In Liverpool Exchange 
la called “ The Nall." 

lUanetebsr every ihsre you bring 
in hrinsB you five per cenlf difnrn On 
the Mil—T hackeaay. 

To HIT THB NAIL ON THE HEAD — 
to say what la exactly appli' 
cable to tho case; to discover 
the real remedy for anything. 
C, 

How he hits the nail on the head! 
. . . What noble cotninon 8enf«e bi>- 
nMn in such crltlclBm as this!— 
MocmiUan's Mayaziiie, 18 ST. 

A NAIL IN one’s ctJFFiN—a faco- 
tlouB same for a glasn of 
strong liquor—gin, whisky, or 
brandy. S. 

Name* —To name the day— 
to fix the day for raarrlago. C. 

So jK>on after, she named the day 

—C. 11EA.OK. 


To CALL A PERSON NAMES —to 
speak disrespectfully to a per¬ 
son ; to uso nicknames to 
him, P. 

Whch he calle<l his mother names 
because she wouldn't give up the 
young lady's property . . . how tho 
ladies in* the audience sobbed !— 
Dick Km 


To TAKE A NAME IN VAIN—to 
use tho name thoughtlessly o:- 
irreverently; to swear pro¬ 
fanely by the name. P. 

Tima shalt not taj<e the name of the 
Lord thyGod in vain.—^jcorf. xx 7 
I always call Chancery “it” I 
would not take its name in vain for 
worlds.— H. R. Haooabp 


N&p*—^To oo NAP—to stake all 
tho winnings. S. A phrase 
taken from the game of nap, or 


napoleon. _ 

He heard yflat they said. "They've 
sriuared it; it’s amoral. Now's the 
time; I’m going nap on Morning 
Idght"(araoehoTse).— B.L, Farjkon. 

Nappln0r~-To take or catch 
ONE Napping —^to find him 
unprepared; to surprise him 
whenoff his guard or asleep. C. 

They took him napping in his bed. 
—d. Botlrr. 

Na Gemrga Tom Weasel won’t be 
swoMt napping twice the same year. 
*-O.KEAI>E. 


General Boulanger la uiaotlireand 
eneigeUo minister, and when this 
war about which evmyfaody Is talk* 
Ing does break out, he does not mean 
Fnuce to be kept napplng.--COTi- 
Umporary Revieto, 1687. 

Naa*i»ow.—^T hk narrow housh 
or HOME —tbo grave. P. 

^ad images 

Of the stem agony, and shroud, and 

And ^ireathless darkness, and the 
narrow house.—H rvakt. 

2 feel like those would>bo saints of 
old who Itespoke their cofUns years 
Ifflfore they had occasion for them, 
and all day long used to contemplate 
their narrow homa— James Pavn. 

Nature. — In a stats of 
NATURE—^naked. P. 

The man was found in the cave In 
a state of nature, and raving mad. 

NaUfifllt.-To BBT AT NAUOUT 

—to disregard. P. 

Be you contented 

To have a son set your decrees at 
naught.—SU AKBSPEARK. 

Ne. — Ne plus ultra —^nothing 
further; the extreme limit. 
P. Latin. 

There stood on the Spanish coast a 
pillar with tho words iie plu» ultra 
inscribed urion It. After the dis¬ 
covery of America the ne was taken 
out. 

Of all the pleasures of the exercise 
of charity, the very greatest (to some 
minds) is the satisfaction afforded 
by the fact of the recipient of our 
bounty having once occupied a 
social position eoual orsuperlor to 
ciurown This is the ne plus ultra of 
the delights of patronage.— Jambs 
Pav.v. 

Near. —The near side of a 
HOUSE—the side on tho rider’s 
or tho driver's loft. F. 

To BE NEAR — ^to hO Btlngy OT 
parsimonious. C. 

AVith all her magnificent oondL’<;t 
as to wasting alcoholic treasure, she 
was rather near.—C onway. 

Neat. —Neat as a pin— vcMry 
neat and tidy. F. 

Ex'eryihfng was as neat as a pin in 
the house.—IC II. Dana. 

Neok. — Neck and neck —keen 
and close; close together (of 
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two competitors in a con¬ 
tent). P. 

It newcomer* were to bring In the 
syitem of neck-and-neck trading — 
CiEOttaE Eliot. 

They reach the hwt fence neck-and- 
neck, Haphazard landinK Klightly in 
advance.—G. .1 WnvTE-Mf,LVii,LE.. 

To BREAK THE NECK OP ANY¬ 
THING — to accomplish the 
stiffcst part of It. O. 

The day has been very hot even for 
the Tranfivaal, wljere even in the 
autumn the (htyn still know how to 
be hot, although the neck of the 
Hunimer i* broken (worst r»art of tiie 
Bummer Is over)—H. It I-lAdtuRij 
ltU)w-l»anl wa* a capital sjnnner of 
a yarn when he had brolicn tlie mx-k 
of 111 * day’s work.—Ht ohi!« 

On the neck of— immediately 
after. P. 

Instantly on tiie neck of thfR came 
new* that Fernan<lo and lHal>uIla had 
concluded a peace —Bacov 

Neck ant> crop— completely. 
F. 

Finish him off, neck and crop; lie 
deserves it for sticking up to a man 
like you.—B lackmoue. 

A STIFF NECK—obstinacy in sin. 
A Scriptural phrasw). 

SiKjak not with a stiff neck —t'x 
Ixxv f). 

Nkok and HEEt/i—in a haety and 
nmnnuiry fashion. 

There is no doubt that when tlie 
lioor fellow tried to get into the pul¬ 
pit, they took him and < amed Iiliu 
neck and heels out of Uie church — 
A Tholuipk, 

lie niflhiHl hi the M’eno of un¬ 
hallowed festivity, inflicted corporal 
nuniahment on tlie "father of tlie 
feast," and turned Ids ustonlshtHl 
gue«t8 neck and heels out of doors — 
W. IltVlNO. 

Neck verse —a fientenee of 
Scripture which, when re¬ 
peated by a criminal, saved 
him from capital puuiahineut, 
C. See Benefit of Cijsrijv. 

IVioFrogue' hewassoonafteiTvards 
laid by the heels end swung; forthere 
1« no neck verse in France to save a 
gentleman from the gallows—<J A 
Sala. 

Neck or nothing— a bravipfj 
of all dangers; the rlsJOng 
of ovorything. F. 

It was neck or nothing with me 
whether I shonldgodown to the gulf 


of utter neglect or not—T honas 
Campbell. 

“If it i* neck or nothing on my 
side, sir, it must be neck or nothing 
on yours also f” 

“Neck or nothing by all meanB," 
0 aldi l<foel Vanstone. — wiLmE 
CoLLiNa 


Ned. —To MAKE one’s NED OUT 
OP —to make money from. S. 
Ned Is a slang word for a 
guinea. 

There areagoodmanypeoplethere 
from other |)arts, and always have 
been, who come to make money and 
nothing else... and who intend to up 
killock and off (depart witli aJl their 
uroriorty) as soon as they have made 
their ned out of the Bine-noses — 
Haubuhton. 


Needle. —To get the needle 
—to get irritated. S. 

Take care lest he get the needle 
and send you off. 


Needs. — Needs .must when 

THE DEVIL DRIVES—0116 muSt 
submit, however ungraoeftilly, 
to hard necessity. F. 

“What, you are in your tantrums 
again!" said she “ Come along, sir. 
Need* must whenthedevil drives.”— 
C Rkauk, 


Nem. — Nem. com, — a contrac¬ 
tion for nemine contradicenie 
(Latin) = no one dissenting. O. 

This resolution was agreed to nem. 

con 

Tlie general, tt>o, underatood these 
details thoroughly, and therefore it 
was disreBiiectful youth voted ncm. 
con. that Ne^on-Ilollows was “a 
rare shop at foeding-time ti. J, 
VV H vtb-Melvillk. 

Neptune. — A son op Nep¬ 
tune —a sailor. P. Neptune 
was the god of the sea in 
Roman mythology. 

.\fter once crossing the line, you 
can never be Bubjectefl to the process, 
l>ut arc consirlensd as a son of Nep¬ 
tune.—R. H. Dana. 

This son of Nwtune, dying sad- 
denly, left all hi* lm^4>ropei& to a 
degenerate nephew, wi» bated salt 
water.—R. Bochanan. 

Nest. — To FEATHER ONE'S SEST 
—to provide for one’s future; 
to lay by money. C. 

It may do hlmeome harm, perhaps, 
bat Dempster mast have featbeted 
his nest pretty well (savada consider- 
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able gum of money) •, he can afTortl to 
logeslitUebuaineM —t^KoKUKEuoT. 

A MABELS NEST. See Mare. 


A NE8T-EG(i —something laid by 
as a start or commencement. 
C. In a nest where tieas ere 
expected to lay. It Is custom¬ 
ary to place a real or imitation 
egg to tempt the hens to lay 
others b^de It. This egg is 
called the nest-egg. 

Books or money laid for show. 

Like nest-eggs, to make clients lay 

—S. Bl’TLEtt 

At present, however, as Margaret 
reminded her coosin, there was not 
enough of them—though so far as 
they went they had a material value 
-to become nest-eugs; they could 
not be considerea as savinga or 
capital to any appreciable extent — 
James Pavn. 


Nevep. — Never sat nu: — 
don’t despair. S. 

Will you gl ve hIni my comp! i men t fi. 
sir—No 24 B compliments-and tvll 
him I bid him never say die?—C 

K£AD£. 


I NEVER DID —an exclamation 
ot astonishment. F. 

“I never did’" exclaimed Eliza 
Sampson, when her brother had read 
the brief letter aloud 
Kllza was always protesting that 
she never did. This soiuewhat lui- 
meanlng phrase was lier favourite 

t xpression of astonishment—Mi> 
laAODON. 


Newcastle. — Newcastle 
HOSPITALITT— roastliig a friend 
to death. F. • 


Newflrate. — To be in New¬ 
gate —to be a criminal. C. 
Nowffate Is the great prison of 
London. 

“No doubt he ought to lie in New- 
aate,” said the other emphatically.— 
Jamks Payn 

Ne%t. — NiI<:t to vothino — 
almost nothing. C. 

Her table the Bame way, kept fur 
next to nothing — Makia Eim.k- 

WOKTH. ^ 

Next door to— very close to ; 
almost. C. 

She observed to that truBty servant 
that Colonel Arden was next door to 
a brute— Thbodobe Hook. 

Next one’s heart— very dear 
to one. P. 


They could talk unreservedly 
among tbeniselves of the subject 
that lay next their hearts.— Jamks 
Pavx. 

Nicety.—To a nicett—- exact¬ 
ly : with extreme accurac 5 % P. 

The room was all arranged to a 
nk«t> 

Nick. — In the njck of time— 
exactly ut the right moment. P. 

Th ings aretaki ng a most con veil lent 
turn, and In the very' nick of time, - - 
JAMK.S Payw. 

In tije nick— at the right 
moment. F, 

He gave us notice in the nick, and 
1 got ready for their reception — 
Makia Euoewoktii. 

Old Nice— the devil. S. 

And the old nmn Iwgan to stop out 
as if ho wa» loadiiigthL'iiion then way 
against old Nick,- liALiui RTov. 

Nlffht. —A NIGHT-CAP—a warm 
drink taken before going to 
bed. C. 

Nlgrhtmax>e. —The nightmare 

AND HER NINE-FOLD —fright¬ 
ful apparitions which aptiear 
at night. Prohatry nine-fold 
stands for “ nine foals." See 
Shakespeare’s King Leur, act 
ill* fH*cno 4. 

St Witiiold footed thrloe the old, 

Hu met tlie nightmare and her nine¬ 
fold 

Stara Bhoot and meleorfl glare 
oftener iicTo.4B the valley tlian In any 
other )iart of tlu> country, and the 
nlghtiiiare willi her wliole nino- 
fold Bcetns to make it the favourite 
scene of her gambolB. - W abu i n o i on 
I ItVINO 

Nil. —Nil admirari — admiring 
nothing. Latin. 

To the last, I Ijelleve, hia Ixindon 
Tiif arhiuran mind hardly aiinrecl- 
ated the faft of Its being real cold 
snow -H Kinosi.cv 

Nine. —A nine datb' wonder 
— something which causes great 
excitement for a short time 
and then is heard of no more. 
P. 

KinuKdward You’d think it strange 
if I Hhould murry her 
(iU/uaster. I'iiat would bo ten days’ 
wonder at the loaet 
Clarence. That's a day longer than » 
wonder lasts.—S uaejcspxajie. 
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To TH« NIK KB—to perfection ; 
•plendidlf. F. 

I^viilDg a man's fatm tq^e nines 
(as If it were perfection).-'H aubv&* 
TOW. 

This gallant, good-natured soldier 
flattered her to the nines.—C.E eaub. 

firsD-new, polisbed to the dIjim.— 
C. Akadk. 

Nine tailobs make a man —a 
poptilar saying in contempt 
of tailors. F. A tailor ia often 
called the ninth part of a 
man. 


Nip.— To NIP A BUNG— to steal 
a purse. 8. 

Meanwhile the cut-purse in the 

HitETilur means to nip a bung. 

—Popular iifiUad, 1740. 

To NIP IN THE BUD—to destroy 
at an early 8ta«e, before any 
mlsohiof Is done. P. 

From the aboveitis quite clearthat 
the king had ample warning of the 
rising, and possessed thu means of 
nipping it fn the bod —Fortnightly 
JUneiv, Bi87. 

No.— No GO —of no use. S. 
"Tlieae 'lection buns are no go/ 
said the young man Joh.'].~0. w. 
HopuBa 

No END— a very great sum; a 
great deal. F. 

Times are so hard. Box at the 
Oi^ra no end (costs u great Bum).— 
C Kuadr. 


Nob. —A NOB OP THE FIRST 
WATER—a very high-olass per¬ 
sonage. S. A^o6 is a contrac¬ 
tion for nobleman. 

One comfort, folk are be^nniug to 
take an Interest In us: I see nobs 
of the first water looking with a 
fatherly eye into our atfalrs.—C. 
Beaoe. 

Noblesse.— Noblbbse oblige. 
This phrase implies that a per¬ 
son In a high position is con¬ 
strained to perform his duties 
well by a sense of his position ; 
h^h rank has its obligations. 
P. A French phrase. 

Natuially—nodlcsM oblige, aa Fel- 
apar hinted—EUa spoke most of the 
Poema-WAMKa Payw. 



Nod.—A NOD IS AS GOOD AS A 
WINK TO A BLIND BOBSB— 

there is no use repeating a. 
sign to those who cannot or 
do not choose to sec.. F. 

• l^lMkalbomyaelf.anodlaaegood 
as a wink to a Mind horse.—H au- 
BUBTON. 

The land of nod— sleep. P. 
But every night I go abroad 
Afar into the landof nod. 

K. L. STEVENSON. 


NoaMrln.“-TO GO TO NOGGIN- 
STAVES —^to go to pieces; to 
fall into confusion. F. A 
noggin is a wooden oup. xnade 
with staves, like a cask. 

Silence t or my allegory will go to 
noggin-itavea— Kingsley. 


Nom. — Nom de guehbm — a 
name assumed for a time. P. 
A woT-uame. French. 

Hobart, being then a i>o8t-captain 
ashore with nothing to do, took a 
IiTomlnent part, under the nom a* 
guerre of Captain Roberts.—5p«da- 
tor, 1887. 

Nom dk plume— a fictitious 


name assumed by an author. 
P. A pcn-namc. French. 
For example :— ^ 

Notn de pluiM. 
Marian # 

Evans: George EUot. 

Madame 


Dudevant: George Sand. 
Charles 

Dickens: Boe (in bis ear- 

* lier writings). 

William 
Makepeace 
Thack¬ 
eray ; Michael Angelo 
Tltmarsh. 

Several of the pieces published In 
1801 under the nom de plume of 
Thomas Little wem written before 
he (Moore) was eignteen.—Rncpclo- 
padia JBriiannicOf mh ed. 

Nonoe^—F obtbe nonos— tem¬ 
porary ; notbifbib^^. P. Also 
used as an adverb tdmporuily. 
From ** then once.” 

Vivian was not under the necessity 
of paying any immediate oourtesr 
to nls opposite neighbour, whose 
silence, Im perceived, was for the 
n^onee, and eonseunently for biiD.— 
BEAOONBFimk. 
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Mom.—With oine*s ncms at 
THB oBUKDeroNE—hard at 

irork. C. Oener&lly used of 
meohai^oal or ooliiterastlng 

Waffle* 9 

The clerks, with their noses V tlSa 
grindstone, and her father sombre 
in the dingy room, working hard too 
in bis way.— Mbs. Oxaphakt. 

To SNAP ONE'S NOSE OFF—tO 
si>Miklnacros8tonetoany one; 
to address a person sharply^ C. 

" I observe that Mr John's things 
have not been laid out for him 
proiterly, as they ought to have 
been,’' she said suddenly*, snapping 
his nose off, as Jervis said.—M rs. 
OtIPHANT. 

To MEASOBS NOSES—to meet. F. 

We measured noses at the cross 
roads. 

To MAKE A PEBSON'S NOSE SWELI. 
—to make him jealoua F. 

To TUBN UP ONE’S NOSE AT— 
to look with contempt upon. 
C. 

He has tha hareh, arnw^t, Prus¬ 
sian way of turning up nts nose at 
thlm^.—M. Armocd. 

To POT A MAN’S NO.SK OUT Or 
OUT OP JOINT—to supplant 
him; to* mortify him. F. 
This phra» is also found in 
the form ats nose hah lost 
A JOINT. ; 

No substance has yet superseded 
gunpowder lor artillery purposes— 
for one reason, guniKiwder is com¬ 
paratively so 8afe> but, of course, 
ita nose mt^ be put out of joint even 
by the skilful application of the all- 
pervading air to the base of a ])rt>- 
opt/rfafor, October 1, 18OT. 

He was jealous of her (the ele¬ 
phant)—afraid that she would get as 
food of smne others as of him. and 
80 another man might be able to 
work her. and his own nose lose a 
Joint, as the Miying is —C Risape 

Penmpe Maurice may be able to 
drive Lanfrey out of the field—put 
his nose out of JolnL and marry the 
girlhlmself.—MM. E. Lvnn Linton 

To OUT ofn'one's nose to spite 
one's face— to ftct from anger 
in mch a way as to injure one¬ 
self. F. 

li yon refuse to go because you 
are angry with me. you will Just be 
cutting off your nose to spite your 
fSM 

fine of it’s (jealousy's) commonest 


$9 NoM 

end least startling effaets la that 
species of moral suicide which is 
best described by the vulgar adime 
of ‘'cutting off one's nose to spice 
one'a face,^ and which nroduoM 
that most Ineomprehenstble of all 
vagaries term^ ’'manying out of 
piqua.”—G. J. WiiyTx-MELvxLi.x. 

To LEAD BT THE NOSE—tO in- 

I fluenoe a person so that he 
follows you blindly. C. 

i Though authority be a stubborn 
bear, yet he is often led by the nose 
with gold —Huakkhpbarr. 

What would you think of a cabinet 
minister being led by the nose—what 
would you think of his resigning the 
whole of bis authority into the hands 
of the permanent secretary under 
him—simply because tliat secretary 
undertake the duty of getting the 
minister’s wife, who is not very pre¬ 
sentable. included in invltallons, 
and passed into bouses where she 
would never otherwise be seen? 
—Wm. Blac k. 

He showed a certain dogged kind 
of wisdom Id refusing to be led by 
the nose by tlie idle and ignorant 
chatterboxes against whom ne was 
thrown in the parlour of the public- 
house.—H. Kincislev. 

To TAKE PEPPER IN THE NOSE—tO 

take offenco. F. 

To PUT or THRUST ONE’S NOSE 
INTO another's affairs— 
to interfero with another por- 
eon'H affairs unwarrantably. F. 

1 liked the man well enough, and 
showed it if he hadn’t been a fool 
and put bis nose into my business.— 
0. Rkape. 

To WIPF. A person’s nose— tO 
cheat him. S. 

I’ve wiped the old men's noses 
(got a pretty good sum of money out 
m tbw). 

Under one’s nose— in one’s 
Immediate proximity; close 
to one. C. 

Poetry takes me up so entirely 
that I scarce see what passes under 
my nose.—P ope. 

To PAT through the NOSE— 
to pay an extravagant price. S. 

I hoped they would never adopt 
our democratic i>atent method of 


Sooner than have a fuss, I p^d 
him through the nose eveO'thing 
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Not.— Not a bit or it—- not 
at all; in no way. F. 

" Well, for one thlnn, we ought all 
to be here."—“Not a bit of It," re¬ 
sponded DiQk—Blackwood's Maga~ 
Tine , 1887. 

Note. — A NOTE OF HAND — 
a promissory note ; a paper 
containing; a prorulHO to pay 
a certain sum of money. P. 

"Why, my dear lad," he cried, 
“this note of hand of Khakcapearo'a, 
rlceleaa as it is, may be yet outdone 
y what remains to be diecovered ’’ 
-^ames Pavk. 

Now. —Now AND THEN —ut in- 
tcryala: occasionally. P. Used 
both of place and time. 

He who resolves to walk by the 
rule of forbearing all revenge will 
have opportunitlea every now and 
then to exercise his forgiving 
temper —Atterupry 

A mead here, there a heath, and 
now end then a wood —Dkavton. 

He (Lord Byron) now and then 
praised Mr. Oolerldgo, but un¬ 
graciously and without cordiality — 
Maoapi.av 

Nowhopo.—To «K nowhere 
—to fail to secure a leading 
plnco. C. 

In liction, if w'e accept one or two 
historical novels, which avowedly 
owe their e.Tlsteuoc to a laudabh' 
admiration of Hcott, Italy is Jiterall> 
nowhere.— -4 tAetitrnm, li>s7. 

Null. — Null and void— of no 
effect ; usoJess. P. A legal 
phrase. 

The document began by stating 
that the testator’s former will was 
null and void.— 11 . K. Haooako. 

Number. — N u.mber one — a 
person’s self. O, 

Some conjurers say numlior three 
is the tuagin iiumtier, and some eay 
numlMir seven. It's neither, iny 
friend, neither-, it’s number one — 
Du’KEnx. 

But let me hear aliout yourself, 
Angels; I am tired of No. 1, I can 
assure you.—H. Jl. II.aouakd. 

Nuuky. — NUNKY PAYS—the 
Govermuent pays for every¬ 
thing. rt. JVunA-if here stands 
for ** IJiiclo,’* short for “ Undo 
►Sam.” The let^ters U.S., 
stamiK'd on United States 


NutllMU 

government property, were 
jocularly read “ Uncle Sam.” 
” Uncle Sam ” thns came to 
mean the Government, and 
gave ^rise to the lihraae to 

' BTAND Sam, which see. 

Walk through a manufactory, and 
you see that the stern altematlTes, 
carefulness or ruin, dictate the sav¬ 
ing of eveiT penny; visit one of the 
national dockyaras, and the com¬ 
ments you make on any glaring 
wastefulness are cardesiuy met by 
the slang phrase, “Nunky pays."— 
Uerbert Spencer. 

Nut.— To BE NUTS TO— to 

please greatly. F. 

These were nuts alike {equally 
agreeable) to the civilian aua the 
planter—<».0 Trevelyan 

To edge bis way along the crowded 
paths of life, warning all human 
sympathy to keep its distance, was 
what the knowing ones called nuts 
(excessive pleasure) to Scrooge.— 
Dickenm. 

To BE NUTS ON ANYTHING— 
t/O be extremely fond of It. F. 

My aunt is awful nuts on Marcus 
Aurelius.—'\Vw Black. 

Off one’s nut— crazy; mad. 
S. Nut is a blang term for 
the head, 

He was getting evem day more off 
his nut, as they put it gracefully.— 
.T M'Oahthy. 

A HARD NUT TO CRACK—a dlflQ- 
cult problem to solve. C. 

On the contrary, he unflinchingly 
faced a third g^uestlon, that, namely, 
of the true mshes of Uie testator, 
whose will had been made known 
some hours before; and really this 
was rather a hard nut to crack.— 
Good 1887. 

NutshelL —To lie in a nut¬ 
shell — to bo capable of eaey 
comprehension or solution. P. 

There, was no k^ed to refer to 
llelinann or any one else. The 
whole thing lay in a nutshelL— 
Aturrav's Noffosttu, 1887., 

To assimilate^e written to the 
spoken style the wDl^le thiiu lies 
in that nutshell (Is capable of^iolu- 
tion by that method). 

In a NUTOHKUr—simply and 
tersely. P. 

That one aclmlsaton of yonrs, “he 
Is almost entirely depeuaeiit on his 
I>en,'' states the whole case for me in 
a nutshell,— James Pavn. 
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Odds 


Oak. —Sport one's oak. See 
Sport* 

Oap.—^To PUT IN ONE’S oIr— to 
interfere olBcJously in others' 
affairs; to break into a con¬ 
versation uninvited. F. 

she is tkOt the flr»t hand that has 
caught a lobster by putting jn her 
oar before her turn, I guess.—II ai.i 

fit'ATON 

I put my oar in no man’s boat — 
Thackerav. 

To UE or REST ON ONE’S OARS— 
to cease from hard u ork; to 
take an interval of rest. C. 

I had finished niy ciluoation . . 

So I left Paris, and went home to 
rest on my oars —0 Kkaoe 

To SHIP OARS—to place the oarn 
in the rowlocks. A nautical 
phrase. 

To TOSS THE OARS—to raise tho 
oars vertically, for the purpost' 
of saluting. A nautical phruK?. 

To UNSHIP TOE OAKS—^to remove 
the oare from tho rowlockH. 
A nautical phrase. 

Oats. — sow one’s wili> 
OATS—to indulge in youthf’ I 
dissipation and cNcesscs. P. 

Dun8e>''8 taste for swopjdng (ex- 
chan^ng) and }>ettiTig might tuin 
out to ije something more than 
sowing wild oatB.-rtiEonoE Eliot 

Obs. -OBS and sols-OBJEC- 

TIONE.S ET SOLirTIONES. I^ 

Old-fashioned. These objec¬ 
tions and proofs were placed 
in the margin of theological 
works. 

Bale, Erarams, etc., explode, us a 
vast oceanwf ohs tin^hnU, school 
divinity; a labyrinth of intricate 
ouestlons —Burton {Anattmv oj 
MelancJiolv). ^ 

Obsepv#'. — The observed of 
ALL OBSERVERS—tho centre 
of attraction. P. A quota¬ 
tion from Shakespeare’s 7/am- 
lef, act ill. scene 1. 

The (dass of fashion and the mould 
of form. 

The obaei^ed of all obsen era: 


We children admired him; partly 
for his beautiful face and silver hair: 
partly for the solumu light in which 
we behold him unco a week, the ob¬ 
served of all observers, intlie pulpit. 

-R. L Stevkn.'-un', in .Senbrt^r's 
Magazine, li>87. 

Occasion. — On occasion — 
when necessary; at certain 
times. P. 

ThtMi they went on to give him 
instructions, lie was to start at 
once—that very week, If jrtjssible; 
lie was to follow certain lines laid 
down for his guidance ; on iKTssion 
he was to act for himself - 

I am glad to find you can stand 
your own truiuiicter on ociiiHion, 
though 1 wish you would cliAiige 
the tune.- Smollkit. 

To TAKE OCCASION—tO Hcize 
an opportunity. P. 

In rummaging over a desk to tlnd 
a corkscrew, young l.udgate took 
occasion to open and RlmkeuiiocUct- 
Vniok, from which fell a shower of 
bank-notes —M vria KuoKivoiiTir. 

Odds. — At odds—( a) opposed 
to • differing from. i\ 

Mr Pilgrim had come nuKming 
out of the house, at oildH with ail 
the festivity and tired of tlie crowd 

J. M'C’ARTin. 

- (h) at a diead vuntftgo. P. 

Wliat warrior was there, however 
famous and skilful, tiiat could 
f'ght at odds with him?-T maok- 
fc RAV. 

Odds and ends —stray articles ; 
casual pieces of Information ; 
thingH picked up In different 
ploccfi. P. 

A few more orlds and ends (stray 
remarkflj before the conclusion of 
this article -Srxetator, IKSi) 

Then tliere was jxjor Jacob 
son, the half-witted Ixiy, wlioamUcd 
alxjul cheerfully, undertaking mes¬ 
sages and little helpful odds ainl 
ends for every one —T H i oiieh 

By long oddh —by a great 
difference : mowt de(d<l'‘iily. P. 

He is bv long odds tJie ablest of 
the candidates. 

No ODDS—it's of no tionso- 
quence. F. 

"I have lost my liat " “No ovlds. 
Come without one " 
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Odbup* — Iw bad ODoua — Ill 
spoken of; havinur a bnd repu¬ 
tation. P. 

Mat Crabtree would not be bJu- 
dered from wrapping up the girls 
and banding them to their seats by 
the triftlng objet'tiou that he was in 
bad odour with both of the women. 
—Saaau TyTh&a. 

Ododr of sanctity. It was 
at one time believed that the 
corpse of a holy person omitted 
a sweet perfume. The ex¬ 
pression *' odour of sanctity ” 
Is now used flgfuratlvcly : “ He 
died in the odour of sanctity ” 
— “ Ho died having a sAintly 
roputatlon.” 

The whltewaslied ebrine wliere 
some holy luaralxmt lies buried 
In the odour of Banctlly.-- <5hant 
AU.EN, in Cvntemporury Kmtw, 

im. 

It wai the spring of the year when 
the exaininiug chaplain gaiie tlie 
verdict which, for good or ill. put 
Dan out of the odour of nanrtity ■— 
HALLOAtNB. 

Vuu are the middle-aged father of 
grown-up 8ona and uaugldurH, a 
inaglRtrate, a church inetnber, wlio 
keeps regular hours, and calls ui) 
his servants to prayers and so furtii 
—all tliat belongs to tiie essence of 
re»j>ectabiUty ami the odour of 
sanctity.—S arah Tvtler, 

OfT.—To B8 OFF— to rcfllfiO to 
come to an aKreoment. F. 

At last when hie hand w'aa on the 
door tljov offered him twelve 
tliouasud nve hundred, lie beggeil 
to consider of It. No, w’ero 
l»ttremptory. If ho was oft, they 
were off.—0. Keadb. 

Well off—^ in oomfortablo cir- 
cum.<»tAnoc\s. P. 

He seemed to be ver>' well off as 
he was.—Misw Austen. 

Bk off with ToiT 1—go away I 
C. A peremptory order. 

“ Bo off with you 1 Got away, you 
minx!" he shouted,—H. 11. Hao- 
UAKD 

Off and on— at Intervals; 

sometimes working, sometimes 
doing nothing. C. 

They (Gartbaldt and Mauinil off 
and on fell out like the heroes of 
some old epic—ConfrOTpwary Be- 
view. 19S8. 

“Dear me! Now that's very fn- 
terestlng,’'sald Mr. Josceline; ' you 


eottld have got two ahilUngi a Une, 
if you pleased, for writ^ a poem 
that took you bow longf* 

“ WelL pertuaps two months, off 
and on. --JamOS Pavn. 


Off-hand.—( adj.) free and easy; 
"wltCiodt stiffness. P. 

Bavlng a bluff, off-hand manner, 
which passed for heartiness, and 
considerable powers of plMuiiig 
when he liked, he went down with 
the school In general for a good 
fellow enough -T. Huqhesl 

-(adv.) without preparation 

or caloulation; immediately. 
P. 

The strong-minded Lady South¬ 
down quite lUiToed In both proposals 
of her Bon-tn-lnw, and was for bon- 
vertlng Miss Crawley off-hand.— 
Thackeray. 

He can give you off-hand any in¬ 
formation about tbe capitalyou may 
want. 

Off by heart —committed to 
memory. P. 

A day or two afterwards, Mr. 

S uirk, In poring over that page in 
10 fourth volume of hlaacd(»te'» 
('(nitmcntarCes where are to be found 
tiie passages wbich have been 
already quoted (and wbich both 
Quirk and Gammon luul got off hy 
heart), fancied ho had at last hit 
upon a notable crotchet.—S. 

Wabken. 

Off one's head— -crazed ; dis¬ 
tracted. C. 

The fact was, tbe excellent old 
la<ly «'n« ratJicr off her lieatl with 
exciteiuent,—J ames Favs. 


Off Coix>ur— shady ; disreput- 
ablo. F. * 

His reputation and habits being 
a trifle off colour, as the phrase ia 
he bad fallen kacR on a number of 
parasitical persons, who. doubtless, 
earned a liberal commission on the 
foolish purchases they induced him 
to inaka—W m. BuActi:- 


Offleo. —To give TBE OFFICE 
—to fofowam ; ^ tell before¬ 
hand. S. 

Then back after me; FU give yf>u 
the office. Ill utirk yon out a good 
claim.—€. Rrade, 

Oh. —Oh yes—o oorruptlon of 
ovez (listen), ibe cry of heralds 
making a proclamation. S. 

Well, then, said the crien “Oh 
yes ton yes! Uls Majesty^—1 mean 
her MajMt 3 'V-court is now opened." 
—Bauburtok. 
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0||,--.To on* ONS’a OUD WIG —to 
make the POT80Q drank. North 
of Bnglaiid ^ang. 

ITO POyR OIL ON TROUBLKD 

WATEREH-to pacffy • Q^ttfrs ; 

to act as peacemaker. P. 

Xn mytelegnunB and letters to The . 
Timet I did all In my power to 
throw oil on the troiiblea watera, bv 
explaining mutual misundorstana- 
incs, and combating the false accu* 
sations made on Doth sides.—H. 
MACiceNZtK Wazxacb. 

Used of the actual process. 

Not a barrel of water fell upon the 
Amo’s deck. I believe this may 
with safety be claimed as one of the 
earliest recorded Instances of the 
nraotlcal application of oil to the 
troubled waters.—Smfmrr’s Maga- 
sine, 1887. 

Oil op PALMS—money. S. Soo 
Palm. 

To STEIKE OIL — (a) to oomo 
upon a bed of petroleum. P. 

I knew it (the oil) was there, be¬ 
cause I'd been in Pennsylvania and 
learned the signs: it was only tlie 
question whether I should strike It. 

—BbSAKT and itlCR. 

-(6> to make a voluablo dis¬ 
covery of any kind. S. 

Ointment. — A Plt in the 
OINTMENT —that which spoils 
the freshness or excollo*.t'e 
of anything. C. Soo JSfibZe 
(Eoclcs. X. 1). 

The homely vein mnning ikrouKb 
her own four daughters, of whom 
not one was really pretty, and some 
were really plain, was a very blue¬ 
bottle In my ladys ointment.—M bs. 
E. Lynn Linton. 

O.K. —o.K.—^faoetlons oontrac- 
Uon for " all correct ” = " all 
right.” 

Old. —OijPAS THBgiiLi^—very 
ancient. C. 

My dear child, this is nothing new 
to me—to astg ona What yon have 
experienced is as old as the hlUB.— 
t'LORmCfi MAEaVAT. 

AK OLD MAID—€in onmarried 
woman who has passed the 
usual age for marriage, and is 
likely to die single. P. 

Daring her papa’s life, then, she 
iresigneo herself to the manner of 
existence here described, and was 


content to be an Old matd.*- 
THACKanAY. 

Olive. —To HOLD OUT THE OLTVB 
BRANCH —^to make overtures ot 
reconciliation. P. 

The sudden ap^rance In 
oircumstanoes of Chamberlain with 
the olive branch in his mouth fulds 
piquancy to the scene.—PAe Timet, 
issa. 

An ouve branch — a child. 
P. Soo F^s. cxxvUI. 3. Tho 
Illble expression is olive plant. 
“ Thy wifeshall boas a fruitful 
vine by tho sides of thy house ; 
thy children like olive plants 
round thy table.” 

This young ollvo branch, noto¬ 
rious under the name of Timothy's 
Bess’s Ben, had advanced beyond 
the group of women and children.— 
Groroe Kuot. 

Tlie lodgers to whom Crow! had 
mode allusion, under the designa¬ 
tion of "the Kenwigaes,'* were the 
wife and olive branches of one Mr. 
Kenwigs.a turner In ivory--DicKXNi. 

On, —On fob antthino —ready 
to engage In it. S. 

Are you on for a row on the river I 

Onoe. —Once and for all— 
finally; irrevocably. P. Also 
once for dU. 

1 must tell you once and for all that 
you will get nothing by kneeling to 
me,—H. It. Haooard. 

Once upon a time —a somewhat 
old-fashioned and pedantic 
phraso used to introduce on 
incident or story which took 
place at some indefinite time 
in tho past. P. 

Once ui>oa a time—of all the good 
days In the year, on Christmas eve- 
old Hcrooge sat busy In his counting- 
house. —Dickens. 

Once in a way —sometimes; 
at long Intervals; on rare 
occasions. C. Also foi^nd 
in the form once and atoay. * 

She knew be was of no drunken 
kind, yet onqe In a way a man might 
take too much.— Blackmoke. 

Tis but for onos and away.— 
IVIaria EtNiewoBTU. 

O.NCE AND AGAIN—repeatedly ; 
often. C. 

1 hAve told you once and again 
that you must not smoko in this 
room. 
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One. —One op these days— 
soon; «hortly. C. 

He reneatcfUy Tensoned and re- 
monRtraled with Mr Titmouse on 
the Improprlntyof manyi^arte of hJs 
conduct—I’itmouHe genereUy ac- 
knowlodginK, with niurhapjtearance 
of compunction and hincerity, that 
the earl had too much wrnund for 
complaint, and proteatinK that he 
meant to chanKe altogether one of 
these days —S W a keen 

One too many for a person— 
more powerful or cunning 
than ho. F. 

I rather fancy we shall l>e one too 
many for hjui ~VV E. Nohuih. 

AT ONF, —BBToed ; In harmony; 
of the Hnmo mmd. P. 

We have road treatises by the 
dozen on stylo and rhetoric from 
Blair to Bain, and there is none that 
we should l>e Inclined ourselves to 
adopt as a olass-book. So far, wc are 
at one with Mr Morley —Journal 
(if Kdurahon, IW. 

One-horse —thlrd-rato ; poor ; 

InHiiTolflcant. S. 

One of them deBlrr>yed Manitoulln, 
my Island of the blest, with a few 
contemptuous criticisms. It was, he 
declared, a very one-horse sort of 
place.—W H, Ki'hsell. 

O.P. —o,p.—publishers * contrac¬ 
tion for “ out of print.” Also 
for ” old pricoa,” in councsotlou 
with the O.P. Riot at new 
Co vent Garden Tlioalro In 1801), 
when the prices were raisi^d. 

Open. — With open arms — 
gladly ; with a warm welcome. 
P. 

They were t)oth received with open 
arms by the mayor and old Dewar — 
O. Rbape 

An open hkc’Ret — a ploco of 
information not formally de¬ 
clared, yet known to every 
ono. P. 

It was an oi»en secret that almost 
every one (of lA)rd Palmerston’s ec- 
eleBiasticA.1 appointments) was vir¬ 
tually made bv Lord Shaftesbury.— 
iewrurr Hour, 1H,s7 

Open as the d.\y— utterly with¬ 
out deception or hypocrisy. C. 

Open as Uve dav. he made no secret 
of tue fact that he was alone in the 
world—J ames I'avn. 

Arthur,on the other hand, learned 
quite everything about her, for her | 



Open Sesame— a phrase which 
causes doors to open. See, 
in the Arabian NighiB* Enter* 
taififnmta, the story of All 
Baba and the Forty Thieves. 
When Aii Baba uttered the 
words ” Open sesame/* the 
door of the robbers’ cave 
opened. 

The French do not believe in love. 
This is a sweeping statement, it may 
l>e said, but if not acceptra as a 
fundamental truth, the surest of all 
oi)en sesames to the arcana of French 
society fails the observer.—iVofionaZ 
Jin;ieu\ 1887. 

The spell loses its power; and he 
who should then hope to conjure 
with It would And himself as much 
mistakeu as Cassim in the Arabian 
tale, when he stood crying. “Ooen 
wheat," "(fpen barley," to the door 
which obeyed no sound but “Open 
sesame SIacacla^ . 

To OPEN THE BALL. SOC BaLT.,. 

An open question— a fact or 
doctrine about which dif¬ 
ferent opinions are permitted. 
P. 

Whether the army is sufflclently 
organized, or sutflciently provldwf, 

, or sulUcieutly well led, may be an 
open question Spectator, 1887. 

To open the eyes of a person— 
to make him aware of the real 
state of aflalrs. C. 

This last flagrant case of Injustice 
oi>ene<l the commissioner’s eyes. 

Opinion. —To be of opinion— 
to judge ; to consider. P. 

Mr. Gladstone wsm of opinion that 
the tax was Inexpedient. 

Mrs. Sedloy was of opinion that no 
power on earth would Induce Mr. 
Sedley to consent to the match be¬ 
tween his daughter aSia^ the sou of a 
man who had so shamefully, wick¬ 
edly', and monstrously treated him. 

—’TuACKiiaiAy, 

w 

Opanare. — Oranok yilossoms 
— bridea wear orange blossoms. 

C. 

“ How is the amiable and talented 
Mr. Staunton inquired this person 
jocosely; ” and what has be come to 
this lovely retreat for? To gather 
orange blossoms ?” (get a bride},—W. 
K Nohbih. 
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A SUCKED ORANGE—a man vrhoao 
powers are exhansted. S. 

By ttdR time Dibdm a sucked 
orange; bis brain waa dry. 


0PdOP.r-TO TAKE ORDER—tO 

take slope or meotAiras ; • to 
make provision. P. 

Is any rule more plain than this, 
that whoever voluntarily gives to an¬ 
other Irresistible lower over human 
beings is bound to take order tliat 
surh power shall not be barbaroui>ly 
abused Macaulay, 

To TAKE ORDERS—tO bccomo tt 
clergyman. P. 

Though he never could be per¬ 
suaded to take orders, theology was 
his favourite studji’.— Macauiav 

In orders— belonging to the 
clerical profesKion. P. 

"What!” intcmipted I, "and 
were you indeed niarrled by a priest, 
end In orders?" (a regular elcrgv- 
mau). —Golds m i t ii 

The order of tije day— wliat 

every one is striving after. C. 

"Think no more of love, but as 
much as you please of admiration : 
dress yourself as fast as you can, ' 
said Miss BnMdhurKt; "dress, dress 
Is the order of the tlay.”'-MAiiiA 
EDOEWOBTfl. 

Economy iii the publicservloe Is 
the order of the da> -'JtV.'(^T>ii7id(*r 
Jtemew, December 1887 . 

The orders of the day— 
list of agenda in a legi.slati^ c 
body—^for example, the House 
of Commons. 

Other. — The other day — 
lately ; some t!mo ago. C. 

Did you see what the brigands did 
to a fellow they caught in <7rG«(6 the 
other day?—H. li. IIaooard. 


Out. — To BE OUT— to be mis* 
taken. F. 

"Oh, there you are out, indeed, 
Cousin Wright; she's more of what 
you call a aside than a ccHjuette.”— 
Mauia Ebcewouth ” 

To BE OCT WITH ANY ONE— 
to have a ^Hsagroement with 
the pe^n. 

If you are out with him, then I 
shall not viBit him 

Out - AND - OUT —thoroughly; 
completely. C. 

!Now, Fm as proud of the house as 
any one. 1 believe it’s the best 
tKAUe in the school, out^d*oat— 
Buoaxa 


To HAVE IT OUT WITH ANY ONE 
—to have an aliorcatlon with 
some one on a certain sub- 
jec;t. C. 

One day when the two old officers 
return from tlicir stroll, Mrs. liuuch 
informs the colonel that nhe has had 
It out with Elira ~-Th aoeerav. 

Out of toe way— odd ; quaint; 
unufiiia]. P, 

Besides, he had always HOinethiiig 
amusing to say that lessened our 
toil, and was at once so out of the 
way, and yet bo sen'iihlH, tliat I 
loved, laughed at, and pitted him.— 
tlOLDSMlTH. 

OiT OF .soRTH— (n) indispofied ; 
not in good bodily condition. 
C. 

T am out of sorts, however, at pres¬ 
ent; cannot write Wliy? I can¬ 
not tell.- MAl'At lA V 

-(h) in bad humour; UI- 

ploosed. C. 

Was this the pale, sad kouI who 
had come aw'ay from England with 
US, out of Horts with the wnild, and 
almost aweary of her life? Wm 
Black. 

To Ott-Herod IIkbop— ti7 bo 
e-vtrnvagttnl ni ono’s langiiugc ; 
to btorm an un actor. P. 
Herod wag a typical lyTant. 

"I fancy," Bald he, "your itraifiu 
must be ironical, Isicauso in the very 
two situations you mention I think 
I have Keen tliat player out-'JJeKwl 
ticrod, or. In other wonls, exceed all 
his extravagance,’'—H mollktt. 

Out of piaue —unaultablo ; Im¬ 
proper. P. 

All this delicate consideration for 
the feelings of an Irnpccuniousyumig 
iKirnon w’as dcjilorahle and out of 
place.—J am i;s Payn. 

Out of pocjvKT — (a) actually 
paid. C. Ah in the phruHO 

out of pocket expenses.” 

-(h) put to expenBO. C. 

Mephistophelcs, either because ho 
was a more pluloHophlc spirit or was 
not the one out of pocket, took tlie 
blow more coolly —0. Headi; 

He was both out of pocket and out 
of spirits by tliat catanirojihe, - 
Thackeeay. 

Out op print. Sec Print. 

Out of uoiiLAR—without a place. 
Servant’s slang. 

The old butler has been out of 
collar since last autumn. 
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Out at klbows. See Elbow. 

Out ok tsk question. See 
Question. 

Out ok the woop— escaped 
from a difQculty or dan^ror. C. 

You are not out of the wood (safe 
frotn danger) yet. 

The excess of women over men 
makes It Impossible for all to be 
married—Mormonlsm not being our 
way out of the wixmI (of escape from 
this dltfloolty). 

An out • ANP - OUTER—U 
thorough-ffoln^ fellow; one 
pro-emlneut in any (‘upacity. 
S. 

Master Clive was pronounced an 
ouVand-outer.—T H AOKKHA y 

OutPUZl.-To OLTBUN THE 

CONSTAHLE—to booome bank' 
rupt. C. 

A minute of the financial board, 
published in ibet 'am^nd^c Hevorter, 
shows that the university is i u danger 
of outrunning the constable.—•/onr- 
nal of JSd'UcaTwn, itW. 


Ovep. —OrBB AND ABOVE—in 
uddition; besides; extra.. P. 

Wdl. she didn’t think somehow 
that Zee-Zeet was over a^ 
(excessively) well-of.—AngfisA Iltmi 
tmied Magamne, 1 S 86 . . I 

OvERv AND OVER—freQueutly^ 
repeatedly. P. 

Hhe bad (b«wd) though—over and 
over again. For it was Toby's oos- 
stant topic.—D toeenb. 

Over the left —underataad the 
oontrarr of what is said. S. 

The cook will soli you very well- 
over the left. 

Pwn 1^11 ‘ 
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Overland. — An overtand 
FARM — a farm without any 
house upon it. Devonshire 
dialect. 


Owl.— To TAKE OWL — tO bC 
offended. S. 

Own. — To OWN UP—to con¬ 
fess. C. 

Wliat do you want 1 should own 
up about a thins for, when 1 don’t 
ftfcl wrong.—\V. D. Howklls. 


P 


P. —To MIND one’s p’s and Q’S 
—to be careful In one's be¬ 
haviour, O. 

1 think that this world a very 
good sort of world, and that a man 
(»n get along in it very well if he 
mlndf his v'b and q '» — A. Tkollopi! 

And to have to mind inr 7 >'b and 
rt la what 1 don't like — Fi.ork.vc»c 
Ha HU VAT, 

To BE p AND Q—to bo of tho first 

a ualitv. F. 

ring in a quart of mallgo. right 

An?took .you rt^e, tliat it be p 
and Q.—iloWLANDa (lOlS). 


Paco. — To TRY AN ANIMAL’S 
PACES ; TO PUT AN ANI.MAL 
THROUGH ITS PACKS —^to find 
out how it goes, P. A horse 
widks, ambles, trots, cantoRj, 
galioiM—bheao are Ita different 
paoos, which an iutonding 
porohaser will examine be¬ 
fore he strikes a bargain. 

1 had. in the usual fomui, when 1 

a me to the fair, put my horse 
rough all its |iace&—G oldsnitb. 


To TRY A man’s PACES-tO 806 

whut are fads qualities. F. 

We take him (the nreacher) at first 
on trial, for a l^bbath or two, to 
try hie paces.—H auburton. 

To KEF,P PACE WITH—^tO kOCP 
alongside of; to go at tho 
same speed as; to progross 
equally with. P. 

Agriculture (In the Htatea) hM kept 
pace with manufacturing industry, 
wliile it has far outstripped com¬ 
merce —Edinburgh /Jmeic, 1882. 

Old as 1 am, I feel a pleasure in 
making Miy person whom 1 meet on 
the way mi his horse to the full 
gallop to keep pace with my tre^tter. 
—Uauburton. 

Pack.—Tp TALK m*UE-TSR£AD 
—to use improper languago 
skilfully dlsgtUsod. S. 

To BE PACKlN6-»tO gO Off; tO 
leave a place. i:?(. a 

Now, be packing; I do not wish to 
see you again. 

To PACK cARD8—to ifiieat; to 
act unfairly. C. 

She iM p^ed cards with Cnntr 
(entered Into a deofdtftu compact 
with Cssiart—ftKAUaPBABE. 
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To 0EHD A MAN PACEINQ—tO dis- 
mi^ bim aoinmarlly ; to send 
tkim off. F. 

Ii none of my lads so (dever aa 
to wno ihla Judge pAcklng? — 

. JUACAOdAY. 

FacL—A PAD IN THK ffnfiiw— 
Bometihtng wrong. F. 

Tt> pad thk hoop —to walk. F. 

** What do you mean ?" aaked Lam¬ 
bert. staring In amasement. " You 
would not uavo Susie itad the hoof 
becaoM the bank haa faiM?’'- 
Bauah Tytlkr. 

At length Charley Bates expressed 
his opinion that it was time to i^ad 
Uie hoof.^'DicKENa 

Paddto. — To paddlk touk 
OWN CANON—to manage your 
own affairs without help. S. 
My wants are smaU, I care not at all 

If my debts are tiaid when due: 

I drive away strife in the ooeau of 
life. 

While I paddle my own canoe. 

H, Clikton. 

Paddock. —To TORN paddix’k 

TO HADDOCK — to ditiHlpato 
property. A provincial Nor¬ 
folk phrase. 

Paddy.— A Paddy, S§e Pat. 

Pa^foda-T-To shake the pa- 
coda tbeb— to gain a fortune 
in an easy way. An Anglo- 
Indian phrase. 

When he had thoroughly learned 
this lesson be was offers a position 
in India, in the service of John Com¬ 
pany. under whose^flag. as we know, 
the pagoda tree was worth shaleing 
(it was easy to amass a large fortune). 
—Mkk. E Lynn Lintov. 

Pains.— To be at painh— to 
take trouble; to be carofiiJ. 

P. 

She deliver^ it for the behoof of 
Mr. Chick, who was a stout, iiald 
gentleman^ ith a very large face, 


Indeed, the hostess of that evening 
has since been economising Up tvra 
pair of stairs at Antwerp.—u. J. 
W H YT1C-MBLVXU.X. 

To PAIR or PAIR OFF — (o) (of A 
member of Perllameut) to ab¬ 
stain from voting, having 
mede an arrangement with a 
member of the opposite side 
that ho shall also abstain. P. 
A ciAstomary Parliamentary 
practice, 

Mr W. B. Barbour bas paired with 
Mr. T Lynn Bristowe fnuu the 14th 
for the remainder of the sestion.— 
The Scotsman. 

-(&) to take os a partner. P 

lie paired off with MIm Bedlev, 
and Jos squeexed through the gate 
into the gardens with Rebecca on his 


into the gardens with 
arm, -Thackkrav. 


Pale. — To LEAP THE PALK—tO 
gi't Into debt; to spend more 
than one’s income. S. 

Palm. — To PATJtf OPT ANY- 
TuiNo — to pass anything 
under false pretences ; to get 
anotlicr to accept ignorantly 
a false article. I*. 

Cnee upon a time a Bcotcliinan 
made a great impression on the 







ing off some thousands of florins 
among them at the nominal value of 
half-a-crown.- H. It HAouARb. 

To BEAK THE PAL.M — tO be prc- 
emluout. P. The leavon of 
the palm tree wore used os 
symbols of victory. A palm 
leaf or branch was carried 
before a conqueror. 

It was certain thatwitli Mr. Free, 
man for editor, the essential element 
of illustrative maps would not be 
neglected; but ids own, which are 
admirably selected, bear the iialm. 
—Athenminti 1887. 

Of man's mlraculoos mistakes, this 
bears tlie iialm.—YooNo. 

To GIVE THE PALM TO—to ac¬ 
knowledge as superior. P. » 
Haviug ditcussea the subject of 
nationality and love, Finch 

tbe palm without hesitation to 
American lore,—Literary Jf'arid, 
August 1887. 

Palm oil— money. P. So called 
because it "greases tbe palm." 

Tbe enterprisiiig sight-seer who 
prooaeds .on this plan, and who un- 
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(lentaods the virtue of "palm oil” 
and a calm demeanour, Is sure to see 
everything he^rea to ace —C. DrcK- 
JCN8, JV^., in Dictipnary of London. 

Pan. —To PAN OUT —to result; 
to appear In the consequences. 
S. American slanir. 

She didn’t pan out well.--W m. 

Black. 

To SAVOUR OF THE PAN. Soo 

Savour. 

Panddpa. — Pandora’s box — 
a collection of evils. P. In 
the iogrcnd of Promothoufl, 
Pandora (the all-prifted Koddes.s) 
la said to have brouKht from 
heaven a box containing all 
human ills, which, tlio lid 
having been opened, csscapod 
and Bprcad over tlKi world. 

rancTora's bor wan ojieiied for him, 
and all the pains and griefB hia {ni< 
agination bad ever figured were 
abroad. -Miin. E, L'i nn Limos. 

Pap. —Pap with a hatohei-— 
kindness done in a v'ery rough 
way. F. 

lie means well, Init bia kindneoH is 
pap with a hatchet. 

Paper. —A fait:r lord — a lor<l 
of Justiciary ; a Judge bearing 
the title of lord. C. A Scot¬ 
tish phrase. 

A PAPER W'ar — a dispute curried 
ou lu writing. C. 

Par. —AT PAR—neither above 
nor below the nominal value. 

P. 

lie (Oeotue II) gave Englishmen 
no oonttuests, hut hegave them |>eacc 
and ease and freedom, the three tier 
cents, nearly at par, and wheat at 
five and six and twenty shillings the 
quarter. —Tu acek ka v. 

Pari* — Pari passu — simultan¬ 
eously ; in a like degree. A 
Latin phrase. 

Amin, assuming that English re¬ 
petition Was taught in the lowest 
forms, and some w'ay up the school, 
should it be carried on pari passu 
with Latin up to the sixth 7 -Journal 
cf Edxtcation, 1887 

Parlaliu — To come upon the 
PARisa. See Comb. 

PanuJii.—F ine words butter 
NO PARSNIPS — fair promiaea 
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do not clothe or feed the per-'' 
sone to whom they are made. CJ 

Who was the blundering idiot whq 
said that fine words butter no par» 
nips? Half the parsnips of society 
are served and rendered palatable 
• with do other sauce.—TnACKKBAYi 

Part.— ^Part and parcel— an 
OHsentlal part; what is ia- 
seporably bound up with 
eomothing else. P. 

" Well, bIt. Squoen," he said, wel¬ 
coming that worthy with his aecns- 
tomed smile, of which a sharp look 
and a thou^tful frown were part 
and parcel, "how do you dof’— 
Dickens. 

The wretclied Malone could not do 
worse, when he bribed the sexton of 
Htratford church to let him white- 
w ash the minted effigy of old Shake¬ 
speare, which stood there, in rude 
but lively fashion depleted to the 
very colour of the cheek, the eye, the 
eyebrow, hair, the very dress heused 
to wear—the only authentic testi¬ 
mony we bad, however imperfect, of 
these curious parts and parcels of 
him.—C. LAMa 

Of partb —able. P. 

The occasion was one which re- 
(j u ired a man of ezi^ricnce and parts 
to bold the offloe.—ildiTtburpa Ile- 

vicin, ^886 

The original Bingo had never been 
a dog of itturts —F. Anstky. 


Parthian. —A Parthian shaft 
—a last shot; a parting mi.s- 
silo. P. The Parthians, It is 
said, wore accustomed to shoot 
while retiring on horseback at 
full speed. . 

Aunt Esther was right there, and 
that Parthian shaft she had let fiy at 
a venture—" I See that it is the iKwt 
who Is the favourite ‘'--had also food 
for thought Jn it—»J a.mbh Payn 

Her pupil rushed after her, giving 
m>on her own account a Parthian 
glance of wrath and indignation 
around the circle as she did so.— 
Murray’^MaaozineM^l. 

Becky watched her marching off, 
with aamiie upon her lip. She had 
the ko^est sense of humour, and 
the Parthian Ipolrwhlch the retreat¬ 
ing Mrs. OT>owd fluiK over her 
shoulder almost upset Mrs. Craw¬ 
ley’s gravity.— Thackrbay. 


Paptl.— Parti phis —^prejudioe; 
fondness for a cause already 
espoused. P. A Frenoh phrase. 

still, after making aUqwanoe for 
parti prit, and for some laek of ex* 
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tand«dliiqaiT7i^ book ISTalOAble, 
—Aihmceum, Im. 

Paas. —To pass by —to over¬ 
look ; to refrain from punish¬ 
ing ; to excuse. P. 

It condooas much to out conteat 
If we paaa by those things which 
hAPpen to our trouble. —Jeremv 
Tavlor. 

(}od mav pass by single sinners in 
this world.—TmioiBON. 

To PASS MUSTER— to bour ex¬ 
amination ; to be snfflciently 
good not to be rejected. C. 

Thera can be no serious objec¬ 
tion to such glove encounters as 
are common at public "assaults-nt- 
armS)” and even the eihibition given 
by J, L. Sullivan, the American 
cnamplon, in the City Hall, Glasgow, 
on Monday evening, in presence of 
three thousand sf^tators, may pass 
master —St A mb nca PitizcH^ 1888. 

An intruder In the throng, a com¬ 
parative stranger and a secret spy, 
might pass muster and escape detec¬ 
tion. if not absolutely, at least to a 
great extent.—S arau Tvtleb. 

To PASS OFT (ab)— (a) to scruro 
acknowledgment or recogni¬ 
tion (as). P. 

They jp^ themselves off as an old 
married couple.— .Iames P4VN 

Gne of these passengers being a 
child still young enough to be passed 
olT as a child in arms —H. Conway. 

-(b) to ooase ; to bo dlscon- 

tJnnod. P. 

For a few nights there was a sneer 
or a laugh when he knelt (loam, hut 
this passed off soon.—T Hno h eb. 

-(c) to dlBrntss* from notioo ; 

to let pass. P. 

Work-girls are horribly afraid of 
gentlemen, though they pass it off 
with cheek and chaff.— Besaxt. 

To PASS OVER —to take no notice 
of ; to condone. P. 

One could ^ she was vain, and 
forgive It—jpe had a glght to Ijo 
vain: tbAt4Be waa a coquette, and 
pass Itover—her cociuettiahneas gave 
piquancy to her beauty.— S. Baaino- 
GouiJ>. • 

To CX)ME kO A PRETTY PASS—to 
be In a bad state. C. 

Things are coming to a pretty pass 
when you take me to task for not 
being in earnest. 

PaasafiTA.—A passage of ab?^ 
—a dispute; a quarrel real or 
playful. P. 


As for Ste A. sad Mra B.« It 
seemed as if they were unable to en¬ 
counter one another withont a pas¬ 
sage of arms —Good JVorcU, I88T. 


Passlxiff. —Passing rich—^ very 
wealthy. P. Passing Is fre¬ 
quently used os an intensivo 
by Shakespeare. 

A man ha was to all the oountiy 
dear. 

And passing rich on forty pounds a 
year —(Joldsmixu. 


PAST-MASTER—a tlioroughly 
experienced person ; an “ old 
hand." P. 

If you are ambitious of excelling in 
that line, you had better ^ke a few 
lessons from your friend Monckton. 
who is past-master in the art or 
humbugging his audiences.-W. V'. 

JfORItlH, 


Pat. —A Pat, Paddy, or Paddy 
Whack — on Irishman. F. 
Abridged from Patric.k, patron 
sttinb of Ireland. Patrick is 
very commonly used os a 
Christian name in Ireland. In 
the United Htatos MJok (a 
contraction of Michael) is 
used for Irishmen, and Biddy 
(from Bridget) for Irish¬ 
women. 

Here’s fun! let the Pats have it 
..bout their ears -T Hcohkh. 

I’m Paddy Whack, from Ballyhack, 

Nut long ago tunrwl soldier. 

Popular Sonff 

Patch. — Not to bk a patt'ii 

ON ANOTHER PEItSON—to bc 

in DO way compurablo to him. 

F. 

He is not a i>atch on you for looks 
(much Inferior to you in personal 
appearance) —C. Keadr. 

To PATCH UP A RECONCILIATION 
—to return, but only in ap- 
poaranC/O, to a formerly friendly 
footing; to make a tempo¬ 
rary truce. P. 

“ It was perturbing, assur^ly, and 
it might haveservea. If Linda hadn’t 
written: that patched It up,” 1 said, 
laughing — H. James, jun , In Har¬ 
pers MonUUy, Felyruary 1888. 

Patrimony. —The patrimony 
OF 6t. Peter— the states of 
the Church; the land for¬ 
merly subject to the Pope. P. 
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PatteP. — To PATTEE PLASB— 
to talk tMoree' langnaere. S. 

FauL^—P aul Prt— an tnquisl* 
Uve person. C. 

He (Boswell) was a slaTe proud of 
his serrllitj} a Paul I’ry convliif^d 
that his own curiosity and garrulity 
were Tirtnes.->MACAt lav. 

Pave.— "To pavk thk way— to 
make ready; to prepare the 
way; to facilitate the intro¬ 
duction of. P. 

Her triumph, thougbi was short¬ 
lived, and hut paved the way i to 
LordLytton’s final expedient— 
miMter BeoUnOt December 1887. 

Pay.— To PAT OUT — to have 
satisfaction or revcnfiro from. 

F. 

" Did you see what the biigands did 
to a follow they caught in (Greece 
the other day for whom they wanted 
ransom r First they sent his ear to 
his friends, then his nose, then his 
foot and last of all his head. Well, 
dear Anne, that Is just how | am 
going to i»ay you out"—H. It Ha(*- 
OARP. 

To PAT COURT —to show flattor- 
1 m attentions. P. 

The very circumstance of bis hav¬ 
ing paid no court to her at first 
grated in his favour.—M aria 
KOOEWOaTU. 

To PAT THE DRBT OF NATURE — 
to die. P. 

Coleridge is just dead, having lived 
just long enough to close the eyes of 
Wordsworth, who paid tl\o debt of 
nature but a week or two before.— 
C. Lamb. 


To Pat one’s way —to pay one's 
daily expenses without going 
Into debt; to meet one’s obli¬ 
gations ; to live fro© of debt. P. 

But It may be said, as a rule, that 
every Englishman In the Duke of 
Wellington’s army paid his way.— 
Thackkrivv. 

A British merchant will have to 
sell a great many pounds of sugtir 
uid yards of calico before he can 
have earned enough to pay his way. 
•^'l>ectafof, 1887. 

To PAT THE PIPER. Sec Piper. 
The devil to pay— a scvcto 
pGtDalty; very serious con- 
sequ^oes. F. 

"I must go home, else I shall Iks 
look^ out.'^ 

“There would be the devil to pay 


then,” mgp Dfek, standfpg up too* 
and Btr^hluglike a big Kewnmmf 
land.— Bhoda Brovohton. 

To PAT THROUGH THE NOSE—tO 
pay an absurdly higb xrrice. C. 

< Althongii that crafty and rapa¬ 
cious slavendealOT would have made 
him pay through the nose for his 
treasure, knowing the physidan to 
he a man of great wealth, he forbore 
in very shame from his extortion. 

A. SALA. 


P«aoe.—To keep the peace— 
a legal phrase, signifying " to 
refrain from causing a dis¬ 
turbance.” A man who has 
been guilty of an offence—for 
Instance, a man who has 
threatened another with viol¬ 
ence—is ” bound over to keep 
the peace ” for a certain 
period under heavy penalties. 

Bound over to the peace— 
obliged to bo well - behaved ; 
under severe penalties In ease 
of misbehaviour. P. 

Mr. Layard, once a daring and 
somewhat reckless opponent of 
government and governments, had 
been bound ov» to the peace, 
(luieliy enmeshed in the discipline 
of Ruliordinate office.—.1. M'Carthv. 

To HOLD one’s peace —to keep 
quiet; to l>e silent, P. 

She said, and held her peace: dSneas 
went 

Rad from the cave.—D bvdbn. 


Peace at any price— the name 


given to a party of politicians 
in the English Parliament 
who object to war under all 


conditions. P. 

The well-educated, thoughtful 
middle-class, who knew bow much 
of worldly happiness depends on a 
regular tnoome. moderate taxation, 
and a comfortable home, supidied 
most of-the advocE^ of peace, as it 
was scornfully said, at any price.—J. 
M’Carthv. 


P«ai 4 s.—To BABT pearls be¬ 
fore SWINE—to slvo what is 
preoioas to those who are un- 
ablo to uuderstoud Its Talus. 
P. A Biblical phrase. 

Throng him the cai>tain offered 
them fifteen dollars a month, and 
one month’s i^y in advance, but it 
Was like throwing pearls before 
swina—&. H. Dana. 
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P»Ok«P>—OXE'a PJQCEBR—one’s 
Rose. S. 

To KEEP ITP OXE'S PBCtvICR— tO 

be cheerful; to keep iu ffooU 
Qxirlta.* S. 

Keep ap your pecker,man: wf U 

be all right to-morrov.--€. Keal>e. 

To PUT UP another’s pecker— 
to Irritate or displease him. S. 

He thinke he can do what he likes 
with me. 1 am not quite sure of 
thatk if he puts up my pecker. 

Peep.— Peep of day— tho first 
appoaranoo of day. P. 

He came at peep of day. 

PeepepR. — To close one’s 
PEKPEH tJ—to shut one’s eyes. 

The next question was how loni;; 
they ebould wait to let the Inmates 
Olose their peei>erB,—(J Rraoe. 

Pegf.—-A PEO — a drink of 
br^dy tmd water. S. An 
Eastern phrase. Tho full ex- 
prcHsion is “ a peg in one’s 
coffin/’ fi*om the deadly offtvts 
of drink on Europeans in East- 
cm countries. 

Allow me to mix you a peg; it will 
enable you to take a uiore^eneroue 
view of the matter. 

To PEO AWAY —to persevere. S. 

" Peg away, Bob,’* said Mr, Allen 
to hie companion, encouragingly.— 
1)ICKKXS. 

To TAKE ONE DOWN A PEO —to 
low'or a person’s protonsions; 
to liumiliale him. P. 

The brilliant young athlete wanted 
taking downapeg —JAU-raru World, 
1SS2. 

To COMB DOWN A PEG — tO bc 
lowered or humiliated. F. 

Well, he has come doam a |t>eg or 
two, that's all, and be don't like it. 

—U. R. Hauoakd. 

PelL — PaiL MEix—in confu¬ 
sion ; heaped in disorder one 
iii^n tho other. P. 

The groat force crumples up like 
an empty glove, then tums and 
gallop* pw mell for safety to its 
own llnea—H. IL Haooard. 

Penny.—A pretty pennt —a 
larm sum; much money. F. 

Toe owner had spent what he w'as 
woirt to term pu^uUy a pretty 
peony on his booka-^BOBOE Euor. 


P«pp«r 

A pbnnT'Dbeadful —the name 
given to newspaptoR devoted 
to the publication of aocounts 
of murders, outrages, and each 
aensatlonal news. F. 

“You flend in human form, what 
Is it. 1 wonder, tliat has kept me so 
long from destroying you and tny- 
self too? Oh. you need not laugh i 
1 have the means to do it if 1 choose. 
I have had them for twenty years.” 

t^rge laughed again hoarsely, 
"Quite penny-dreadful, 1 declare” 
(you speak, I assure you, in the style 
gt a cheap sensational newspaiter) — 
H. R. Hauoaho. 

Of all these there is more than 
an abundant supply always ready, 
in what may, tor want of a better 
title, be oallea the i)enny.dreadfulB. 
■^Kainburgk Jlrview, 1W, 

A PENNY FOB YOirR THOUaHTS— 

a playful remark made to 
one who seems Immersed in 
thought. C. The full ex¬ 
pression would be, •' I’ll give 
you a penny if you’ll tell me 
your thoughts.” 

•Judy kx)ked a little bit puxzled at 
this "A iHjnny for your thought, 
J udy, "says luy sister.—M A H r aK n<! K- 

WORTH. 

I’KXNT WISE AND POUND FOOL- 
i.sn—careful about small pro¬ 
fits or savings, and foolishly 
blind to larger and more Im¬ 
portant gains. F. 

He (the king) engaged her (the 
eleiihant) to i»erforrn gratis in the 
Cbaiiii>s Elysdes during the three 
days' Fifteen hundred francs 
for this. 

But lluguet was iwnny wise and 

e ound foolish to agree, for It took 
er gloss off—showra her gratis to 
half thecity."€. Rfade. 

To Ti/TiN A PENNY. See Turn. 
To THINK ONE’S PENNY flILVER— 
to have a good opinion of one¬ 
self. F. 

Penny oaffs— cheap places of 
entertainment. C. 

Penny imiTfl have a dozmi audience* 
every n l^it.—Uonfcniporarv Bevt^w, 
1887. 

Pepper. — Pepper-and-salt— 
a term applied to a kind of 
cloth of mingled black and 
white. C. 

One WM a low-spirited gentleman 
of middle age, or a meagre habit. 
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and a dlaconsolate face, who kept 
fais bands continually in the pockets 
of his scanty pepper-and-salt 
trousers. —Die e ens. 

To TAKK PEPPEB TIIE KOBE— 
to become Irritated. F. Old- 
lasblonod. 

Because 1 entertained tiiis gentle¬ 
man for my ancient (standanl- 
bearer), he takes itepi)«r in tiie nose. 
—Chapman. 

A rEPPKROORN RENT — tin in- 
Hit^nificant or uoiiiinal rout. 

An admirable plan! but we will 
take the houses flrst at a pepper¬ 
corn rent.—BFACONHiTfe'i.n 

Per. — Per annum —yearly. 

Pf.r SALTtrM—at a bound. P. 
Latin. 

They Imadned that, witli tius at¬ 
tainment of her political frcciloin, 
Italy ought yer saltum to have re- 
gniiied her place among the nations. 

— SpixtutoT, Jatiuarv iC If'HS 

Pkb S)'—In Itself ; apart from 
other conHlderationn. P. Latin. 

He is always per se the duke — 
JlroH Con WAV. 

Perch. — To tip over tiik 
PKRnii—to die. I'. 

Either through negligence, or want 
of ordinary sustonance, thev iKJth 
tipped over the iKjrch - uKviUiiAiiT 

Person. — In pkrson — not 
throutrh ft dopuiy; with 
bodily presence. I\ 

It Is his nigliness' pleasure tliat the 
queen 

Appear In la-rson here in court. 

8h \aEKPr,A,HF. 

The curl reply brought the carl 
in person to Becky’s apartment.— 
Thacakkav. 

Pet. — To TAKE TIIE PET—tA> 1>0 
noedlOHsly offeuded; to sulk. 

F. 

You got into trouble, and w'hen 
ytmr (alher, honest man, was die* 
appointed, you look the pet or uot 
afraid, and nvn awav from punish¬ 
ment.— U. L. Stevenson. 

Petard. — Hoist with one’s 
petard. See Hoist. 

Peter. — Robbino Peter to 
pay Paul. Soo Rob. 

Petboi Funk— un aactlon where 
tlie bidders have a secret 
iinderstandiDK. See Knock- 


Philip 

•out. S. “ Peter Fimk" la 
the American term. 

To peter out—^ to cease to pro¬ 
duce ; to fail; to come to on 
end W decrees. S. ' 

^ R Isroid his Penntyl van ia monop¬ 
oly has petered out, and he is now 
obligeil to get his supply from 
Caiiada.—J7i€ JVatitm, 1^. 

Petticoat. — I’ETTICOAT gov¬ 
ernment— the rule of women. 
F. 

This afTorded fresh subject of deri¬ 
sion to those who scornra petticoat 
government— Mauia EiKiEWORTH, 

In PKmc»ATw—(o) still a child; 
still In the nursery. P. 

An infant freethinker, a baby 
piiilcwopher, a scholar In i>etticf)atH— 
a man. when he grew ui>, who knew 
almost everything except /limMel/ iJ. 
S. Mllb.—M rs Omchant. 

—(b) of the female sex; in 
the form of a woman. C. 
Oppo.sod to “ In trouBors.” 

•' But she is false, covetous, mali¬ 
cious, cruel, and dishonest’’—what a 
friend in petticoats'-A. Tuou-orr. 

He never knew when Jane migld 
not make some extravagant display 
of tiie student or professor In petti¬ 
coats —Saeah Tytler. 

Petto. — In pktto —in secrecy; 
in resorv'c. P. 

Wiiatever else they might hold 
undeclared »» prt/o —North 

Philadelphia,— A Philadel¬ 
phia LAwyyiR—the sharpest 
man living. C. “ Enough to 
puzzle a Philadelphia lawyer ” 
is a phrase used with refer¬ 
ence to some very perplexing 
matter. 

Philip. — To appeal from 
Philip DRUNK Tql^ULLiP sober 
— to ask lor ^‘■-rocontiidera- 
tlon of any case because the 
first decision ,^’ns given with¬ 
out duo gravity, the^arbiter be¬ 
ing under some engrossing in¬ 
fluence. C. 

if they bad auy fault to flud, let 
Utem go to her, which was not even 
appoaling from Phllin drunk to 
iTnlip sober, but from toe lioness in 
the jungle to the lioness in the cave. 
—Mm*. E. Lvnn LrNtOK, 
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Phlloaophep.—T he phtloso- 
peer's stone —on imaffiaary 
stone, sought after by aloho- 
mists, which had the prop* 
erty ftf transmuting every¬ 
thing it touched Into golfl. V. 

That Btoae 

ThiloMipben In vain so long have 
sought— IiilI.TON. 

There are a great many places of 
worship (dx>ut Whitechapel, and 
many forma of creed, from the Bm>' 
list to the man with the birelta, and 
it would bo difficult to select one 
which is more confident tlian an¬ 
other of possessing the real philos¬ 
opher's Slone, the thing for which 
we are always searching, the whole 
truth.—B bsant. 

Pick. —To PICK A QUARREL—tO 
search lor an occasion to quar¬ 
rel. P. 

At last Dennis could stand It no 
longer; he picked a qusmd with 
Fritz, and they had a battle-ro.val to 
prove which was master. — M 
Arnolk. 

To PICK HOLES —to find fault.; 
to criticize. C. 

"liana the follow,"murmured Mr 
Erin to himself, "he's beginning to 
pick holes already." -J^mkm Pa w 
"That means that you kave l.»een 
trying to pick iioles in him, and that 
you can t,^ returned Mrs Lindsay, a 
litUo defiantly—\V E TsoRRia 


To PICK A BONE WITH ONE— 
find fault with him; to blaruo 


him. O. 

J uat look at my nose, and you will 
soon changeyourmlnd. It’shrooder, 
and flatter, and siftibbier than ever 
I consider that I have got a Ixjne t<i 
pick with (reason to find fault with) 
I'rovldence about that nose —]J. It. 

IlAOOAKD. 

To PICK UP — (a) to obtain In a 
chance way. C. 

He asked his friends alK)ut him, 
where they ha<l picked up such a 
blockhead AnnrsoN t 

The yooRg man. at least. Uiouglit 
his manner of looking an offence to 
Miss Miller: it conveyed an Imputa¬ 
tion that she picked up” acquaint¬ 
ances,—y. Ja.ves, jcn. 

- (b) to grow stronger ; to re¬ 


cover health. C. 

After he had eaten a little and had 
a swallow or two more of the brand>. 
he begu to pick up Tisibly, sat 
Btmighter up. spoke loader and 
clearer, and look^ in every way 
another man.- JEL L. Stevsnson. 


A PICK-ME-UP'—anything taken 
to restore the strength; a 
tonic, f'. 

I find .the syrup you gave me a 
capital pick-me-up 

To PICK OFF—to kill separately ; 
to shoot one by one. P. 

lie (the war corresiiondent) now 
marches with the van, goes out with 
the forlorn hone, sits down in the 
thick of the tight with ins notebook, 
and takes ten men's siiare of the 
bullets. Uonsequently he sometimes 
gets picked off —Bkhant. 

To PICK TO PIECES —to criticize 
harshly ; to find fault with in 
tt jealous fashiun. F. 

The hulies were drinking tea. and 
picking their neighbours to pieces. 

To PICK A HOLE IN A MAN’S COAT 
—to find fault Avith him; to 
find a w'tMik place in his char- 
actor. F. 

It is difficult to nick a hole in our 
minister’s coat; ne performs hia 
duties Uxi faithfully 

The PICK OP the basket— the 
very host, of anything. C. 

It cannot l>e prutendei| that we 
have thus far succeeded in obtain¬ 
ing the pick of the basket.—ZMd;/ 
Telegraph, 1S8.'). 

Plokle. —To HAVE A BOD IN 
PICKLE FOR ANY ONE —to havo 

a punishraont in store for any 
one. F, 

I have a rod in pickle for Tom 
when he returns home 

Plokwloklan. — Iv a Pick¬ 
wickian SENSE—in a merely 
technical hcusc, not applicable 
else where. P. A phruac taken 
from DJckcDH’s IHckwirk l*a- 
pers: " Ho had ui»cd the 

word in its Pickwickian bousc.” 

Pie, —To oo TO PIE —to foil in¬ 
to confusion. P. 

Your military ranked arrangtfi 
ments going all (as the typograiihers 
say of set lyiws In a Hiinilar ca«e) 
rapidly to pie.—C arlvlic 

Piece. — To give another a 
piece of one’s mind —to 
speak bluntly and unccre- 
monlouely to him ; to tell him 
unpleasant truths. C. 

On the doorstep of the house where 
Hilda lodged stood her landlady, 
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siTing » pl«oe of her mind to ft 
Datcber>boy, both ftM regarded hiB 
maBter'ft meat and his personal 
quallties.'-H. B. Uaooaro. 

Of a pieck with— elmiler to ; 
like. P. 

i^caroely any other part of bis life 
was of a piece with that splendid 
oommencement.—MAC A ta A Y. 

To PIECE OUT—(a) to increaso 
in loiuftb. P. 

Whether the piecing out of an old 
man's life Is worth the pains, I can< 
not tell.— Sir W' Temi'LX 

-(b) to arrange from ecattered 

materials; to pat together so 
as to form a whole. P. 

Piece ont my history in connec¬ 
tion with young Walter («ay, and 
what he has made me feel; and 
think of me more leniently, James, 
if you can, - Dickens. 

Piecework— work done and imld 
for by each soparato urtlcto 
made or job finished, and not 
by the day or the hour. P- 

Nothlng could be a more noble 
spectacle than that of myself work¬ 
ing at a lathe for nothing in the 
ola days: would it be quite as noble 
at the brewery doing pieceworkV-- 
BxaANT, 

—PitCE DB R^IMTANCK 
—the principal dish at a ban' 
quet; the ohiei article. C. 
French. 

The rough fare of the ship’s crew, 
of which the ptVre de rt'si*tance was 
the hardest of Dutch cheese.- K 
Buchanan. 

Pled. —*A PIED A TERRE — a 
place where one can alight; 
a oonvenlont house of one's 
own. P. French. 

Mr. Harding, however, did not 
allow himself to be talked over into 

S living UP bis own and bnly nisrf A 
erre In the High Street.—A. TRoi-- 
lorE. 

Pl«. —A PIO INT A POKE—soino- 
thlng bought without inspeo- 
tlon; goods accepted and 
paid for blindly. F. 

He would have greatly pr^erred 
to have the precious manuserlpt, 
like ilM othen, for nothing; but, 
after all. what was demandedof him 
was better than being asked to give 
hard cash for a pig in a poke.—J ambs 
Payn. 


A 'pio’B WHISPER— (a) a Tory 
load whispor. S. 

-(6) a very short space of 

time. S. « 

TO DHIvt OKE'S PIOS TO MARKET 
—to snore. F. 

To BRIKO ONE*fl PIGS TO A PBETTT 
MARKET—to sell at a lose ; to 
manage one^s affairs badly. F. 

“ He never could have brought bis 
pigs to a worse market,” observed 
8awbildga—C aftain Mabry at. 

To OO TO Pioa AND WHIBTMB— 
to be dissipated; to go to 
utter rain. F. 

" Do you know what has happened 
in your absencel” 

lAnibert nodded. *'That the con¬ 
cern bas gone to pigs and whistles.” 
he said defiantly.—S arah Tytlkb. 

Pijreon.— PiOBON or pidoin 
Enoliru — the corrupt lan- 
gnago, half English and half 
Chinese, used in commercial 
transactions throoghout the 
i Far East, P. 

The grammar of pidgin English is 
not English butCblneBe.—B aycs. 

To PLU«K A PIGEON—to cheat a 
simpleton; to fleece a green- 
horn. P. 

" Here comes a nice pigeon to 
pluck." aaid one of the tmeves.— 
C. Bkape. 

Pigeon’s miusc— an imaginary 
substance, which simple boya 
are sent to ■purchase oa AJl 
Fools’ Day (April 1 >. 

Pile.—To MAKE A PILE—tO 
realize a 69^.000; to get 
wealthy. F. 

On the other hand, if the old man 
should only go on for another year 
or two he would make that little 
pile, andvft very ^Wprtable little 
pile it would be --Bi!h5r;t. 

PHI. —To GILD THE pnx. See 

Qild. ^ 

To SUGAR THE PIU., She SUOAR. 

A BITTER or HARD PILL TO SWAL¬ 
LOW—a disagreeable exped- 
enoe to imdargo; somethlsg 
wounding to ttie ^de. C. 

Sir llamUton coul^noi hidp re- 
oogntsing the truth of this obeerva- 
tlaii, but Hettemloh made him 
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BWftUow ftnother bitter pill Uliten to 
dJnKreeai^ truth).—PttMto 
Opinioii, 1386. 

Pillap. —FBOH PlLUiR TO POST 
—^froin one refuge to another; 
hither*and thlthi^. ^ . 

l*m afnUd ve Rhall be prefty well 
knocked about from pillar to post 
during Uie next month.— Flobknok 

JlaKUVilT. 

Pin. —Pins ani> nebdubs— the 
tingllug sensation in a Umb 
which has been benumbed. C. 

A man may tremble, stammer, and 
show other Agns of recovered sensi* 
Idllty no more in the range of his 
acquired talents thui mns and 
ne^es after numbness.— <1kohur 
Eliot. 

On th» pin —watchful. P. 

He was on tlie pin to see who 
should be chosen. 

To PIN ONB’S FAITH— tO flx onc’s 
trust. C. 

Those who pinned their faith for 
better or for worse to tiie pack — 
Field, ISiSG. 

Pin money— money granted to a 
wife for her small personal ex- 
imnses. P. Pins formerly woto 
costly, and formed a consider* 
able share of such expemditure. 

The dsy that Miss Rayne Ijecomes 
lady Ckx>mbe 1 will setUea thousand 
a year on her for her ]>rivate un«> 
and she’ll be Indeiieudent, and ha' v 
as much pin mon<^ as she’ll know 
how to do wlth.~Fu>KKNOE Mah* 

BVAT. 


fata, and could not be persuaded to 
take his pink coat out of the itresi, 
or hlsthunteni out of the stabli.— 
A. Thollopk. 

He (the actual French dan^) has 
a wondrous resi>eot for English 
“gentlemen i^rtsmen;'* he Imt* 
ti^ their clujM.. . sports bis pink 
out hunting.— Thaokkray. 


mpe. —To PIPE one’s eye— to 
weep. S. 

He then began to eye his pii>e, 

And then to pipe his eye.—Hoon. 

To PUT A PERSON’S PIPE OUT—^tO 
disappoint his plans. 

James Crawley’s pipe is put out— 

ERA Y 

He couldn’t think of putting the 
squire’s pli>e out after that fashion 
—Halibukton, 


Put that in yottr pipe and 
SMOKE iT—liston to that remark 
anti think over it. F. This 
saying generally aooompuileii 
a rebuke. 

” And always put this in your 
pipe, h’olly,” said the Dodger, as the 
Jew was heard unlcx;klng the door 
above, *' if you don’t take fogies and 
tiokers.”--DK kknh 


Plpep. — To PAY the PIPER— 
to defray the coet of an entor- 
to^lnment. F. 

“ Av, races and fine clothes 

and one eating, them’s tlie ways of 
the gentlefolks, and we pay the 
phxjr, growled a humble cynic — 
»AKAU Tytlkr. 

Pipers* news— stale nmva. F. 


Pinch.— At or on a pinch— in 
a difficulty. P.» 

They at a pinch can bribe a vote.— 
Swift, 

Instead of writing, as on a pinch 
he loved to write, straight on from 
bis somewhat latv and break¬ 
fast until the moment of dinner 
found him hungry and complacent, 
with a heavy task successfully per¬ 
formed, he was condemned, for the 
ftnt time ImLis life, to the detested 
necessity oTbreaking the labours of 
the day by luncheon.— Trevklvan, 
in JA/t <if Macaulay. 

To FEEL WHl&tE THE SHOE 
piNOBEfilf See Shoe. 

Pink,—A PINK coat —the dress 
woRi by huntsmen in Eng¬ 
land. O. 

But be Obsrated himself from 
benn# OB the ooi^on of every ineet 
at Uuathorne, Isdt the coven toth^r 


Pis. —A PIS allbr— a dcHiierate 
resource; a lost shift. P, 
French. 

I have no idea of becoming a pti 
alter H this hare-brained iwer should 
change bis mind.—,J. Whvte- 
Mklvillr. 

Pitch. —To PITCH AND PAY— 
to pay ready money. Old- 
fashioned. 

To PITCH A YARN—to tell a won* 
dorful story. S. 

Theskipiairlsln great glee to-night; 
be pitches his yarns with gusto.— 
Chcmber$‘» Journal, IBSA 

To PITCH IN or INTO —to attack 
vigorously. F. Used either 
of actual blows or abusive lan¬ 
guage. 

That curious fancy (or pitching in 
at people they only half dlsapprova 
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which marks a certain kind of 
English audience—or. indeed, every 
kind, if the pitching is only impro%'ed 
into “invective," and becomes “an 
ornament of deiiate" —Is d^ply 
gratified by Mr. LalKiuchere.—Spec¬ 
tator, l$87 

" But if he sliould pitch into you, 
sir?" 

“Then he will pitch into a man 
twice as strong as hiuiself.’'- 
C. Kkauk. 

“Dear Tom. I ain’t going to pitch 
into (ecold) you,” salu Arthur ptte- 
ou«ly.~T. Huohkb. 

To PITCH IT STRONG—tO UCt OT 
Speak very warmly. F. 

r wonder he did not overdo it then, 
he pitched it so strong -iJaily THt 
yraph, 1W16 

Pitchers.— Pitch eiw have 

kaBs—^ thero are listoncrH who 
Hiay hear. C. A proverbial 
cxpresttioa. Also, “ Little 
pitchers have long cur*) ”— 
young persons are quick of 
hearing. 

Pitchers have ears, and I have many 
servants —SHAKEsrjeAKi. 

The child might be somehow mis- 
taken, or tlte old woman miulit have 
misread the address But that was 
unlikely; and if it had Iwen so, surely 
Miss Cray, knowing that little 
pitchers have ears, would have cor¬ 
rected the mistake. ~8ara II Tytlku 

Place. —Out of place — un- 
Huitablo. 1*. 

The words wore colourless in them¬ 
selves. but there was a hard, un¬ 
friendly, and superior tone in ibeni 
rather out of place in a house where 
she was a gueet- 0 lU: \i>e 

Give place— yield ; rcUro. P. 
Victorious York did first, with famed 
success, 

To his known valour, make the Dutch 
give place — Dryokn 
T he rustic honours of the scythe and 
share 

(live place to swords and plumes, tlm 
pride of war.—D kvdkn. 

To arvE PLACE TO—to make 
room for. 

Dr Swift is turned out of his stall 
and deanery-house at St. Patrick’s 
to give place to Father Dominic 
from Salamanca—T hac'Kkuav 

To TAKE PLACE—(u) to happen. 
It is stupidly foolish to venture 
our salvation upon an experiment, 
which we have all the reason imagiu* 
able to ibink Dod will not suffer to 
take place.—ATXKaut'RT. 


—*—(&) to talc© procodence, P. 
As a British freeholder. 1 should 
not scruple taking place of a French 
marquis.—AnniaoK. 

In place —(ff) preset. Old- 
«fashiatied. 

Then was she fair atone, when none 
was fair in place 

Educko Spenssu. 

- (b) guitablo: appropriate. P. 

He did not think the remark in 
place. 

PlafiTUy. — A PLAGUY SIGHT— 
very much ; oxcocdingly. S. 

The lawyers looked like so many 
ministers, all dressed In black gowns 
and wtiite bands on, only they acted 
more like players tiian preachers, a 
plaguy sight {very much more).— 
IIaliburton. 

Plain. —Plain as a pike-staff 
—very plain or ovidenL C. 

“Prune It of a few useless rights 
and literal interpretations of that 
sort, and our rell^on is the simplest 
of all religions, and makes no barrier, 
but a union, between us and tiie rest 
of the worla." 

“ Plain as a pike-staff " (that is very 
evident), said Pack, with an ironicsd 
laugh —(iEoBOK Eliot. 

Plain ^wobk— sewing that is not 
ornamental. P. 

Tiiey understand their needle, 
bruadstitch, and all manner of plain 
work.—(iOLDSMlTH. 

She does beefsteaks and plain 
work.—T hacr eray. 

Plank. —To walk the plank. 
See Walk. 

Platonic. —Tlatonio love — 
lovo with no mixturo of sexual 
passion. P. 

There are not many men wbooouhl 
have observed Mrs Lecount entirely 
from the Platonic point of view.— 
Wilkie Collins. 

Play. — To PLAY THE DEVir^ 
DEUCEf or MI8CEHEF WITH— tO 
injure ; to hurt smously. P- 
fn short. In your own memor¬ 
able words, togday the very devil 
with everything and everybody.- 
DiGKXNiL * 

The m&ater-gunner and his mates, 
loading with a rapidity the mixed 
races could not rival, hulled the 
schooner well between wind and 
water, and then fired efa^n shot at 
her masts, as ordered, ano bfpm to 
play the mischief with lutt iurouds 
and rigging.—C. kKAPa 
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To BRiNO IKTO PULT- —to give tfn 
opportunity tor the exercise 
of. P. 

The very incongruity of their rele- 
live relations brought into pUy all 
hiagenius.—A. AiwaEii. • « • 

To PLAT ON'E PAIRE—to deceive 
one. P. 

"Now, look you here, Anno,” Bald 
George in a sort of hies, and standing 
over ner in a threatening attitude, 

"I have suspected for some time 
that you were playing nju false in 
this bualnesg, and now 1 am sure of 
ItBL R. Haggard. 

To PLAT PAST AND L008K,— See 
Fast. 

To PLAT ONE's CARDS —to carry 
out a scheme, C. 

We have seen liow Mrs. Bute, 
liaving the nine in her hands, liatl 
really play'ed her cards too well - - 
Thackeray. 

To PLAT INTO A PEItSON’H HANDS 
—to act for the bonoOt of an¬ 
other person ; to manage mat¬ 
ters so that, unknowingly, an- 
othor person, often an en(;my, 
is benefited. P. 

Thin is simply playing into ttio 
hands of Jazy ne’er-do-weels (gootl- 
for-notblngs) —Observer, issft 

To PLAT i-ruant— to Stay from 
school without leave ; to ab- 
aout oneself without leave. P. 
Proiierly a school phrasci; elso- 
whero used playfully. 

"What:" said Oeotge. who wan 
when in an amiable mood, that worst 
of all cads, a iocose cad, ' are you 
going to play truant (go off without 
permission) too, my pretty cousin?” 

—H. tt. Haggard. 

To PLAT ONE PERSON OFF AGAINST 
ANOTHER—to USO tWO people 
for one’s owti purposes; to 
make two49bople act upon each 
other so as to bring about u 
desired result. P. 

On the occasion referred to the 
quick-witted old crone saw her cliance 
in a moment, and commenced to play 
off one of her visitors against tlie 
other with consummate skilL—A. 
JEBSorp. 

To MAKE PLAT— to take the lead ; 
to lead off. F. A phrase taken 
from the raoe-courae. 


PlaAia 

Oray Parrot made i>lay with Puke 
of Richmonaand Florio next.—Dotty 
Tt^grapK 1886. 

Plated out— of no further ser¬ 
vice ; exhausted; bereft of 
force. P. 

There is a popular Impression, 
amongst the vuh^r of this country 
and of America, that the part of 
sovereiim has been long since played 
out —If entmtnater 1887. 

From some reason or another ex¬ 
aminations were rather played out 
(reiocte<l as of little value).—Daffy 
Telegraphy 188fi. 

To PLAT THE RflLE OF—tO act 
tho part of; to behave as. 
P. A theatrical phrase. 

The fire in the cave was an unusu 
ally big one that night, and in a largo 
circle round it wem gathcreii aliout 
thirty-five men and two women, 
Ustane and llie woman to avoid 
wlioro Job had played the role of an¬ 
other scriptural charat'tor. — H. It. 
Haggard. 

To PLAY ONE TRICKS-—to cheat 
or deceive; to bo untrust¬ 
worthy. F, Used ployfully. 

He was now an old man, but active 
still and talkative. His memory 
jdayed him tricks (was untrust¬ 
worthy),—B ehan r. 

To PLAT A PART—to bo doceitful; 
to be double-faced ; to dlH- 
simulate. P. 

" I really am much obliged to you, 
my aunt, said John, utterly aston¬ 
ished to And that she possessed a 
heart at all, and had been more or 
less playing a port all the evening.— 
II. 11. llAOGAllU. 

To PLAT UP TO ANOTHER — tO 
accoinruodato oneself to an¬ 
other’s peculiarities so as to 
gain some advantasu. F. 

There Ih your playing up toady, 
who, unconscious to its feeder, is 
always playing up to its feeder’s 
weaknesses —BEACONHnEtD. 

Child’s plat —easy work. P. 

The work of reformation is child's 
play to that of making your friends 
believe you have reformed.—11 con 
Conway. 

Please. — Please the pios— 
if all be well. F. 

"Please the plM” then said Mr. 
Avenel to himself. " 1 shall pop the 
questlon.’—BuLWER Lytton 

"And," be obeerved to himself, 
as he watclied his friend retreating 
to his bedroom, and took bis own 
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candle, “once liacic to London, I'll 
speak to the doctor, and. please the 
piKJi, you ehali marry Kate before 
you're »\x montba older."—Jfvjtwoc 
jRovgh, 1B88. 

If you PI.EASE. Seo If. 
Pleabed as Punch — highly 
pleased. F. 

Old Btalnes In as pleased as Punch. 
—W. E. Norrw 

You could skip over to Europe 
wbenerer you wished. Mamma 
would be as pleased as Punch.— 
U, Grant. 

Ploudfh.—To PUT onk'h hand 
TO THE PLOuaii—to coinmonco 
serious work; to undertake 
Important duties. P. A 
Biblical phrase, " And Jesus 
said unto him. No man, hav¬ 
ing put hls hand to tho plough, 
and looking back, is At for 
the kingdom of Ood " (Luke 
ix. 62). 

To have been the flrst publicly to 
proclaim this principle is no mean 
booRt: and now that they have put 
tliolr hand to the ploucfi, the pre¬ 
ceptors will certainly not ir»ok back 
—Journal of Uducation, iw. 

To LOOK BACK FROM TUF. PIAlUOH 
-—to abandon work that has 
been seriously undertaken. P. 

To BE PLOUGHED — tO fall to 
pass an examination. College 
slang. Plvclced is also used. 

1 am Cnare to he ploufthed at the 
final examination. 

Pluck.—To PLUCK UP COURAGE 
or one’3 heart or one’s 
SPIRITS —to regain confidence ; 
to throw fear aside. C. 

Ke willed them to pluck up their 
h^rts —Knoll Ys. 

Pluck up thy spirita. ^Shark- 

SFRAKE. 

Carlo sat and whlmoered, and then 
waxgofl his tall, and plucked up more 
and more spirit.—U. Hkaok. 

To PLUCK OFF — to descend In rank 
or title: to lower oneself. C. 

PlumO.-To PLU3>IB ONESELF 

UPON—to bo proud of; to 
boast regarding. P. 

The idea of a man pluming himself 
on his virtua—Da iTw Tefcpmpfc, isfis. 

Nay, very likely Mrs. Bute Crawley 
thought her act was quite meritori¬ 
ous, and plumed herself upon her 


Vesolnte manner of performing it.~ 
Tjjaoekbav. 

Borrowed plumbs —ornaments 
which do not belong to the 
wear^. P, • 

* “f Know some people do not care 
to appear In borrowed plumes, the 

! lder woman went on. — Sarah 

'YTLRB, 

Pooket.—T d put one’s hand 
IN one's pocket —to be oharl- 
tablo; to give money in char¬ 
ity. C. 

I daresay Dr. (loodenough, amongst 
other philanthropists, put nis hand 
In his pocket.-^KORox Eliot. 

To PUT ONE'S PRIDE IN ONE’S 
POCKET—to lay aside one's 
pride for the time being; to 
be humble for the moment, C. 

I{ Miss Blanche should ask you 
how we are getting on, Ilaehel, nut 
your pride in your pocket, mind 
tliat.—(k J. Whvte-Mklvillb. 

To BE IN POCKET— to bo a 
gainer. F. 

Yet I’m none the better for It in 
IHjcket —Dickxnr. 

To BE ouTjOr POCKET —to loso; 
to bo a loser. F. 

Mephistopbeles, either because he 
wuB a more philosqitbic fqiirit, or was 
not the one out of pocket (who liad 
loBt money), took the blow more 
coolly.— RkaPe. 

All idea of a peerage was out of the 
question, the baronet's two seats in 
Parliament being lost. He was both 
out of pocket and out of spirits by 
that catastronhe —Tii acjkera v. 

A POCKET BOROUGH—S borough 
where tho electors arc so few 
in number that a single power¬ 
ful personage could control 
elections and send his own 
nominoo to Parliament, P, 

In the autumn of 1634 be (Disraeli) 
iH full f)t his rjos|ible return for 
Wycombe, which vHu practically a 
]iocket borough-—Ndinfcttrgh Jieineto, 
im. 

To POCKET AN rRsuLiv—to Bubmlt 
to an insult withcsit retallat- 
or showing dlapleasore. P. 
The remark was a rudeoua bat tbe 
man choee to pocket tbe Insult, 

Shakespeare uses pocket up in 
this senso,— 

Well, ruffian, 1 most pocket up these 
wrongs. 
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To POCKET DIBS—^tO TOOel^ 

salary or profita. S. 

“Whatjrives a iiian poflUoD.'* said 
^muiy, to make other begSMB 
do the work and to potket the dibs 
yoniireeU.VBEeAirr. 

J/ot<.*-Be£gare la here aer^ a 
Slang t«rm for '* people,” '* men. 

A POCKET'PISTOL—a joculsT name 
tor a flask to cany Uqnor. F. 

Coming Ir^ Newman Noggaand 
ohecared etUl further by tbe emoke 
of hii poeket-ptstol (hie tipey con¬ 
dition), it became wholly unin¬ 
telligible, and involved in utter dark* 
neea—l)iCKKK& 


Point. — To MAKE A POINT OF 
—to bo very oareftil about; 
to take oare not to omit. P. 

When hie eleterwentout to nuirket 
he made a point of waiting for 
Sophy's coming down to the drawing¬ 
room.— James Pavn. 

To BTiiBTcn A POINT—to make 


an exception; to observe u 
rule less strictly. P. 

Oh, X suppose I shall have to stretch 
a point when 1 Invite |)euple to my 
house.—J ames Pays. 

Point blank— directly; plainly ; 
explicitly. P. 

X^lse everybody. 1 say to sucli 
Never be SQueomfsh. but Bi)Mk out 

? mr oompliment both point blank 
n a man'aiace and beiilnd his back, 
when you Know there is a reaeon- 
able chance of his hearing it again.— 
Thackeray. 

So she refused you, Uppy—refused 
you point blank, did she? — G. J. 
W hytr-Mklvi lle. 

To CABBY one’s POINT —to Ob¬ 


tain an object bought for; 
to persuade others to act as 
you wish. P. 

Lady Clonbrony was i>articular]y 
glad that she had carried her point 
about thlspErty at lady 8t James’a 
—Maria Fixibworth. 

To POINT A MORAL — tO givo 
toioe to a moral precept; 
to add to^he moral force of 
a remark. P. 

He left tbe name at which the world 
grew pale, * 

To point a mcnnl or adorn a tale. 

Johnson. 

Here at least was a Judgment ready 
mode, to point tbemoral of tbe pious 
and stimulate tbe fears of the Umid. 
-‘Edinburgh Reeiew, ISST, 

To THE POINT— apposite; applic¬ 
able. P. 


My spoken answer, like my written 
answer, was not very mudi to the 
point.—BelgrtMaa, 1886. 

To COME TO POINTS—to fight 
With swords. P. 

They would have come to pdhrta 
immedlateu%—S mollett. 

A CASE IN POINT—a case which 
illustrates the subject under 
diseuwlon. P. 

He iiuotes instances in point from 
the history of Klo Grande.—('imttnn- 
porary Jienew, l88a 

Poke. — To POKE FUN AT — 
to ridicule; to chaff. F. 

One was so pleased with his tutor 
that he gav'e me a pot of lieer l>eaidefi 
my fee. I tliougnt he was i>oking 
fun at me.—C. Kkadk. 

A Pio TN A POKE. Soo Pia. 

Pokep. — Old Pokeb — the 
devil. F. 

As if Old Poker was coming to take 
them away.—H. WAm>LE. 

Poles. —Under bark polks— 
with no sails spread. P. 

We were Hcuddlng before a heavy 
gale, under bare poles.—M arry at. 

Polish. — To POLISH OFF—tO 
finish ; to settle. B. 

Well, sir, I couldn’t ftnish 1dm, but 
Bob had his coat off at once—lie 
stood up to the Banbury man f(jr 
three minutes, and poilsiietl him off 
lu four rounds easy.— Tiiackekav- 

Pons. — Pons Abinorum — t ho 
name given to tlio fifth problem 
of the First Book of Euclid. 
P. Bee Asses* Bridge. 

Go and bob for triangles, from the 
Pons Asinonini —Thackkrav. 

What was It that no fascinated the 
student? Not the Pons Asinorum.— 
Thackeray. 

Pooh. —To POOH-POOH — to 

ridicule ; to treat with con¬ 
tempt. C. 

He seems to pooh-pooh the ques¬ 
tion, that it wan absolutely iuipos-'* 
sible lor Henry of Navarre to bring 
peace to the kingdom as long as he 
adhered to the Church of the minor¬ 
ity.—AlAeiueuw*, 1887. 

Poop. — Poor as a church 
MOUSE—very poor ; having 
barely enough to live upon. P. 

"One of our young men Is Just 
married," Itobbln tald, now coming 
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to the point. ‘‘It wm a very old 
attachment, and the youoK coaple 
are as poor os church mice. — 

TtfAOKE&A.Y. 

Pop. — To POP coKN—to parch 
or roant maize or Indian 
corn until the grains explode 
with a “ pop.” C. An Ameri¬ 
can phrase. 

To POP THE QUTiHTiON—to mako 
a proposal of mairiaBO. C. 

1 suppose you popped the question 
more than once —Dickens. 

Position. — To BK IN A POSI¬ 
TION TO—to havo the time, 
opportunities, or information 
renuisito for. C, 

The ofllcial referred to is in a jk)h1- 
tion to know (has means of know¬ 
ing},—P m dp Tt legruph. 

You will get a good salary; I am 
not In a poflltion to say (prevented bv 
circumstances from saying) exactly 
how much. 

Posse. — i^oaaE comitatuh — 
military strength of a country ; 
availublo fighting force. Latin. 

“Only Goths, my Monkey-riding 
friends!" quoth Kmld, and at that 
ominous name the whole paste conn- 
tattm tried to look unconcerned.— 
0. Kinohle\. 

Possess.—To POfi8£ij8 ONESELF 
oii^—to obt.ain ; to seoure. P. 

We iKJssessed ourselves of the ki iig- 
dom of Kaples, the duchy of Milan, 
and tlie avenue of France in Italy.— 

AODIHON. 

To P 08 S 158 H ONE’S SOUL IN PA¬ 
TIENCE-— to refrain from worry¬ 
ing ; to bo patient. P. 

“ Possess your soul in patience, and 
in due time you shall see what you 
sltall see," answered Arthur oracu¬ 
larly.—\V. R JiOKUIH. 

Possession. — I’oshession is 

NINK-TENTHS OF THE LAW, or 
POaSESSION IS ELEVEN POINTS 
IN THE LAW, AND THEY SAY 
THERE ARE BUT TWELVE— 

a dictum used to assort tho 
groat importance which the 
law attaches, in disputed 
coses, to actual possession of 
tho disputed property. P. 

Ain’t this my husband's place of 
abode! Ain't possession nine points 
of ths lawV^Jvaxur M'Gabtht, 


TP take POSSESSION —to oocupy ; 
to seize. P. 

At length, having killed the defend- 
ant, be actually took possession.— 
(iOLDSMITII. 

’JPofsvm.— To act 'possum or 
PLAY ’POSSUM—to dlssomblo. 
S. Tho opossum has a habit, 
when pursued, of rolling itself 
up and pretending to be dead. 

It's almost time for Rabe to quit 
playing 'possum —Scrilmer’i Maga- 
rine, 18 M. 

Post. — To POHT ONESELF UP 
IN —to obtain full information 
about; to Icom thoroughly. 
P. 

Tell me all about it: what books 
you bad to post yourself up in for 
your examinations, and how you 
came out of them.—T vtlku., 

Post hoc ergo pbopteb hoc— 
hccauso one thing follows an- 
tither, thoreforo it is caused 
by what prooodes. P. Latin. 

Past hoe ergo propter hoe may not 
be always safe logic ->I. It, Lowell. 

PosT-AND-RATLS TEA —toa hav¬ 
ing a number of stalks float¬ 
ing In it. F. 

The tea Is more frequently bad 
than good. The bad, from the stalks 
occasionally found in the decoction, 
is iHiimlarly known as iKist-and-rails 
Daily Telegraph, 1888. 

Pot. —A pot shot— a shot taken 
calmly at a sitting object. C. 

This fanatic, having observed the 
envoy seated,in his tent with a light, 
and the door of the tent open, fetched 
his long mn, squatted down at about 
fifty yards, and took a pot shot at 
the '^Nazarene infldel.”—i/wrrtiv’a 
Magasine, 1987. 

Let NOT THE pot call the ket¬ 
tle BLACK — do not critloizo 
your neighbours unlfsis you are 
free €rom blame yourself. 
“ Satan reproving sin.” F. 

You think it's a case of the pot 
calling the kettle black, perhape, 
I’m black enou^, goodness knows! 
but you Tottraeif saldejUBt now that 
you didn t lielleve I baa sunk to her 
depth of infamy.—W. S, Noiuua 

To KEEP THE pot BOHINO -(a) 

to continue the fun. F 

"Keep the pot a-bilin’, sin’* said 
3am. JThe pzuty ware sliding on the 
ice.)—DxoEuie 
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— — (5) to set sofflotent tundB 
to maintaiji one's household 
in comfort. C. The phrase 
is used contemptuously by 
artists and literary me , of 
work done merely for tlfc aaks 
of the money to be paid for it. 

By these and a score more little 
petty arts 1 just keep the pot boiling. 
—0. Reads. 

Something made him unwilling to 
exhibit himself before her in the 
degnuling occupation of pot-boiling 
(painting pictures solely for money). 
•^AXXS Paen. 

To GO TO POT—to be ruined or 
wasted* S. 

All's one, they go to pot —Dr vden 

My farm, stock, and utensils, these 
yonng blood horses, and the brand- 
new vessels 1 was miilding, are all 
gone tolpoL—H aliburtoj^. 

I’OT LUCK—cM*<lInary faro ; the 
meal which an unexpoctoti 
eniost receives. C. 

But he never contradicted Mm 
Hackit, a woman whoso i>ot luck 
(ordinary fare for guests) was alwaj s 
to be relied on.—G eoroe Euot 

He should be very welcome to take 
IK)t luck with him —(3 raves. 

Potato. — The poTATO-imAP— 
a BlanK term for the mouth. 

On this Alfred hazarded a conjec¬ 
ture. Might It not have gone dow'ii 
his throatt "Took his i»otato-tran 
for the iwmtry-door Ha: ha!"—( 
Keaue. 

Pound. — To CLAIM onk’h 

POUND OF FLESH—to demand 
payment of debts* duo to ono, 
even where tludr payment 
involves much siifTeriuM:. P. 
The pliittso comes from Shake¬ 
speare’s Merchant of Venice, 
where Shylock the Jew insists 
upon Antonio giving him a 
pound of his flesh, according 
an Bgreemq^t prevlousfV made. 

The Sultan’s view of Germany is 
that he ought to seek for the help of 
(.3erman omcers and of German fi¬ 
nancial guides, on the ground that all 
the other ^eat powers want their 
pound of flesh from Turkey.— 
nxghUy Revitv:, 1887, 

To POUND AWAY—to work hard. 

P. 

However, Goldsmith pounded 
away at this newly-found work.— 
Black. 


Pow.—^To HOLD A POW-WOW— 

to have a rlotons meeting. S. 

Powdax*. — Not worth pow¬ 
der AND SHOT —-not worth the 
trouble or cost. F. 

The place Is not worth powder amd 
shot. 

Pray. — I pray, pray, or pri¬ 
thee— an exclamation which 
oftAm accompanies a question. 

C. 

But, pray, in this mechanical for¬ 
mation, when the ferment was ex¬ 
panded to the extremities of Uie 
arteries, why did it not break 
through the receptacle'f—IlENTLEv. 

Ppemlum.— At a premium— 
much sought after; increased 
In value. P. 

Suicide Is at a preinimn here (tl»e 
men hero are fond of committing 
suicide)—<' Ueapk. 

Servants are at a mat premium, 
masters at a discuunt, in the colony. 
—G, Rkade. 

Presence.— Pbisence of mind 
— power of pclf-coiitrol and 
intelligent action in a criHiH. 
V, 

It is by presence of mind in un¬ 
tried emergencies that the native 
metal of a man is tested.- J. K. 

Both men rbanged colour bat re¬ 
tained their i>roHence of mind and 
their cunning —(\ Ki adk 

Pretty. — A pretty time of 
IT— a difficult or unplisoeaut 
condition of aflalrH. F. 

Mr. Samuel Erin bad for the pres¬ 
ent a pretty time of it He was like 
a man caught in a downpour of hail¬ 
stones, without an umbrella.— Jam es 
Pavk. 

A pretty go— an awkward 
position; a critical nitnu- 

tion. S. 

.Supiioslng now that some of them 
were to slip Into the boat at night 
and cut the cable, and make oiT with 
her It would be a pretty go, that 
would.— H. R. IIagoakd. 

Prick. —To PRICK UP THE EARS 
—to show signs of interest; 
to appear attentive. C. 

The fiery courser, when he hears from 

far 

The sprightly trumpet and the 

shoun of war, 

Pricks up his ears.— Dbyden. 
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To fbick; otrr—to plant for the 
first time. P. 

To Piaoic UP OKEBBLP—^to make 
a dlsplftT ; to show oft. F. 


PplmA.—P bimI facie —at first 
sight: apparently. P. Latin. 

At inis stage, the learned counsel 
bavlii^ alre»d 3 r made bis opening 
■peeon, ai statement now would 
unfRo /aa« be irregular, and the 
judge svd BO: whereupon Mr. Fin- 
lay (umed to bin learns friends, the 
Attomey^General and Hir Charles 
KuBsell, and showed them a letter, 
and convened with them earnestly 
and In low tones.—A’t. AndrewB Citi¬ 
um, lttS7. 

PplnupoM. — The primbobe 
PATH— the pleasant and allur¬ 
ing road which leads to do- 
struotion. P. 

But, good my brother, 
Do not, as some ungracious pastors 
do, 

8 how me that steep and thorny way 
to heaven; 

Whiles, like a puiTed and reckless 
libertine. 

Himself the prlmroBe ]«th of dalli¬ 
ance treads. 

And recks not his own rede. 

8ji\i>ksi>kare, 

So in those idle days of the Shot- 
over curacy he trod tlie primrose 
path of dalliance with a careless and 
unguarded heart, and did not waken 
to a sense of danger until he found 
himself and another precipitated 
downward into the very gulf of hell. 
—Maxweli. Gray. 

Prtzee. —To plat prizes— to 
b© in earnest. Old-fashioned. 

They did not play prizes, and only 
pretended to goarrel. — Stiij,ino- 

ri451CT. 


Ppo.—Pro BONO publicx)— for 
the publlo welfare; for the 
benefit of the whole company. 
P. liatln. 

In some of the bank offices it is the 
custom (to save so much Individual 
time) for one of the clerks—who is 
the best scmolar—to commence upon 
tlie Tima or C/ironick, and recite its 
entire contents aloud pro btmo puth 
fico.—L amb. 


Pro AJfD CON—for and agolnat; 
fayonrahlo and unfarourable, 


P. 

Jfi 


Tupmon 
▼ed, most 


and Mr. Snodgrass 
opportunely, in this 


* stage of the pleodioga, and aa Ik wiM 
necessary to oxplalii to them all that 
had oooorred, together with the 
various reasons pro and com, the 
whole of the arguments ww« gone 
over again.—D ioksnh. 

Pro» Jbu> CONS—argaments for 
and against; minute dlaotM- 
slon. C. 

Very many thanks to W. H. for his 
kind opombutioD to the prgg and 
eons ^ King William the bird’s 
pronundatlon of English. —/Zfus- 
IraUa, Neva, l«iT. 

Afteraunr pros and cons, they bade 
her observe that her old lover. 
Ephraim Slade, was a rich man, and 
if she was wise she would look that 
Cway.—C. Beadb. 

Pro tanto— so far; in itself. 
P. Latin. 

That (right) does tend to attract, or 
rather to drive, all ambitious or 
powerful men into the deliberative 
arena, and that pro tanto is bene- 
flcial.~.Sp«ctofor, 1S87. 

TEMPORF. — for a short 
time; not permauent or per¬ 
manently. P. I.»afln. 

The body wan then deposited, pro 
tempore, in St Anne's Church, Hobo. 
—C. BbABB. 

1^0 "NyRMi—for form’s sake ; 
merely to satisfy rules. P. 
Latin. 

It was Djerely a pro/oTTnd meeting; 
the real business bad already been 
discussed. 

Ppoopustean.—P rocrustean 
BF.D—on unoomfortablo couch, 
where violent measures are 
necessary to Insure that the 
person fills it. P. Procrustes 
was a famous robber who lived 
near Athens. He compelled 
his prisoners to lie down on a 
certain couch. If they were 
too lo^ for it, their llmln were 
chopped off; if K: :> short, they 
were stretched to the rei^nired 
length. 

They have smne particular tiieocy 
to maintain, and witatever does not 
fit their Procrastaan bed is at <me«i 
oondemned.—£. wuipple, 

PPOmlMk.— I PROMI8* YOU — 
an expression generally at¬ 
tached to statemente about 
the future, and s^rnifylng 
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FurgattOK 


<« 



1 declare to you,** '' Yfm 
mr be oertaiD.” G. 

^11 not the ladles be itfnid of the 
lionr* 

I fear It, I promise you.” 

Shakupsarx. 


Proof. — ^To PUT TO TBK feo^P 
—to test; to try to practice. P. 

Ity paper j^vee a timortme writer 
an opportunity of putting hieabUltles 
to the proof.-'A odihon. 

But M itha Britieh eoldler) hatee 
water; drendi htm thorotmhly and 
you put bun to the proof.—Q. J. 
WHyTB-MXLVrLI,*. 


The proof of the pdpdino— 
the tasting of it; the actual 
experience of anything. C. 

mention no names; but It’s 
rather odd that when I am speaking 
of hoUow^iearted friends you should 
at once name Mr. Tagras " 

**1110 proof of the pudding—hand¬ 
some IS that handsome does; and 
I've got £5 of his money at any rate ” 

—8. WARREN. 

The upshot of all discussion on 
this question is that, to use a vulgar 
phrase, the proof of the pudding will 
be in the eating.—Spectator. Septem¬ 
ber 17, 1887. 


Proud. — Proud fiesh — In¬ 
flamed flesh arising in bounds 
or olcers. P. 

The fores bad generated proud 
flesh.—Daifv Telegraph, 1886. 


PulL —To PULL UP—to cau:^ 
to stop ; to come to a stop. P. 
Originally used of pulling the 
reins to driving;, and of thus 
stopping a horse. 

They thanked heaven they had 
been pulled up short (suddeniy 
arreeted) in an evil career.— u 
Abajpe. 

It is such a relief to be able to say 
awful without being pulled up (in¬ 
terrupted and reproved) by Aunt 
C^bei8.-B.£,£ Laouard. 

The oo<^ pulls up'^stopH) at a 
little rpadSlde inn wlUi huge etablM 
behind.— T. HvaaES. 

To PULL UP ST4EEB —to removo 
one's sreeldeiioe. American 
dang. 

To PULL THROUGH — ^not to BDC- 
cumb; to succeed with dtffi- 
cnlty. C. 

You pulled through It (the punish- 
RMDtX and so wlU he.-^. Aeade. 


To PULL A PERRON THROUGH— 
to extaloate him toom a dlfB* 
oulty OT danger. C, '' 

His extra speed pulled him 
throudi-*-<^'idd, I8«e. 

To PULL TOT sTRmoa—to set to 
action secretly; to be the 
real though hidden promote 
of anything. 0. 

The men vmp pull the strings are 
down Id the Cape. They want to 
drive every Englishman out of South 
Africa.—H. R. llAGaARD, 

To PULL TOGETHER—to WOrk 
harmoniously. C. 

The new director and the pro¬ 
fessors are said not to puU together. 

To PULL ONESELF TOGETHER — 
to rally ; to prepare for a fresh 
atruggjc. r. 

The Middlesex men now pulled 
themselves together —Field, Iras 
Joe retired to the bar. where he 
bad a glass of brandy neat, and tried 
to puU himself together, but with 
small success.—B ehant. 

The cool water applied to his head, 
and the glass of brandy, vile as it 
was, that hs drank, pulled Balfour 
together.—W m. Black. 

To PULL FACER—to make grl- 
macee. 0. 


To PULL A LONG FACE —to look 
melancholy. G. 

Sarah returning at thin moment, 
shaking her head, and pulling a long 
face at the III-bucccbh of her search, 
devoted herself to administering sal 
volatile —Murray's Magazine, 1881. 


Pulse. — To FEEL one's pulse 
— (a) to discover the beat 
of the heart by preesing an 
artery. P. 


—( 6 ) to Bound a persou ; to 
try to diecovor a person's 
secret opinions. C. 

So mucti matter has been ferreted 
out that this Government wishes to 
tell im own story, and my pulse was 
felt fl was Boundra in the mstterl.'A- 
SoirrsBy. 


PupohaM. — His Ufe ih not 
WORTH A tear's PUmTIASK— 
he is not likely to survive more 
than a year. 


PUPKAtlOlLr— To PUT ONE TO 
HIS PURGATION —to call upon 

7 
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htim to clear Umaalf from an 
atouaatlon. P. 

It aiiy man doubt, let blot put me 

Wt,*.. 


-BMAKKetKARE. 

low (I didn’t mean 


to put you on your purgation 
TaoLM>p*. 


P u p p 1 — Born in the 

PURPUC— bom a prince. P. 
Ptirplo ifi the imperial oolonr. 

To think of that dear young man 
(Prince Louis Napoleon), the apple 
of his mother's eye. bom and nur¬ 
tured in the purple, dying thue, Is 
too fearful, too awful, Queex 
Victor r A 


To MABRY INTO TIfB miPI.K— 
to marry a prlnoo or a noble¬ 
man. JP. 

Now I ha<l not the slightest wish 
for my dear Helena to marry into 
the purple.—JimtWoe Bough, 1886, 

Puppo*e,---ON PURrof^B — de¬ 
signedly ; yrlth full Intention, 

r. 

Where men err against this me¬ 
thod, it is usually on purpose, and to 
show their learning —Hwirr. 

On pimposja to —with the in¬ 
tention of (followed by the 
iijflniUve). P. 

I do tids, on purpose to give you 
A more wmsilde lnjT»n‘aHion of the 
^iwrfection of your knowledge. - 

He tmvello«l the world, on purpose 
to oonversa with the roost learned 
men.—Gor.DSMiTH. 

With the purpose or—with 
tho Intention of (followed by 
the nortlciplo or gonindl. P, 

lie left with the puniose of follow¬ 
ing her. 

To the puri’osk— oppositely ; 
pointedly; eeuRlbly; (also 
ae an i^joctiYe) senaible; 

( iraotical. P. 

ie was wont to speak plain and to 
the purpose.—SuAKESPBAHK. 

To SMALT. PTTRPOaB —tOT v^ry 
lit tie good; without much 
practical benefit, P. 

To small puri>ose bad the council 
Qt Jerusalem bMn esaerobied. If once 
their dotemiination being set down, 
men might afterwards have defended 
thehr former opinions.— Hooker. 

Pupse. — PuRSB-PBOtn) — arro¬ 
gant because of wealth ; puffed 
up through being wealthy. P. 


What is ao hateful to a poor man 
^as the purse-proud arragaoea of a 
rich onef—OMsnwr, 

1 wish we had never sera those 
odious, purse-proud Osboraei.— 

XlIACKBRAr, 

Tto UP A PURSE —to OOltoct 

subscriptions on behalf of 
some individual; to get to¬ 
gether a sum of money. P. 

Meanwhils a purse. I think of 
seventy doUars, was made up on 
boara, and when they were on the 
point of returning ashore was banded 
bo them.— Z^ondon and China Kx- 
pTfgi , iHiT. 

Borne friends who took an Interest 
in me made up a nrorse for ma by 
which I was enaoled to pay my 
passage-money in advance.—G. A. 
Sala. 

Push.— To BE PUT TO THE 
PUSH —to be teetod by diffi¬ 
cult ciroumstances. P. 

Onoe he is put to the push, his 
native energy will appear. 

To COMB TO THE PUSH — ^tO be 
Berioualy toetod. P. 

Tis common to talk of dying for a 
friend ;but when itoomestothepush 
(l)oople are actually tested) ’tis no 
more than talk.—L ektranoe. 

4i 

Put. — Putt about — anxious: 
annoyed; In a flurry. 0 . 

I'om wu mthor pot about by this 
Hi»eoch.—T. HiTonKii, 

To PUT ONESELF ABOUT—to 

take trouble, C, 

Mr. Treverton was a person for 
whom peopla must be Mpeoted to 
put tbemselves about —Muni Bbai> 

IKJV. 

To PUT ABOUT A SHIP — tO tum 
it round. P. 

The Stella was put about, ud the 
other broadside given without a 
return from her opponent—C apt air 

Makrtat. 

<• 

To PUT BY — (a) to tkrust aaldo; 
to neglect. P. 

A pratenoe wUch is not to be put 
by.—WORDSWORTH. 

-(b) to save ; to lay aside. P, 

Eight thousand servants, fed and 
half-clothed at their masters' ex¬ 
pense, have put by for fo^ years, 
and yet not even by aid of Interest 
and compound Intemthaver^bed 
the Kubfoon of four ggiuee uubI ^ 
si.ooo).-^. Reads. 
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Harp put to (it)—I n gre»t 
troable ; sore Ix^t. 0. 

*' You »r« daspente hard put to, 

S omanf” Bald tha Deainaiar.—HALu 
MKS. 

For it thouuh a man, vm bo 
hard put to it, what oanat iwu^heita; 
but a poor womaa, dot—B un vak. 


Ptrr TO IT—tested; tried; 
placed In a difflcultF. P. 

1 waa ne^r bo put to It in 
my lif*.—M aria £i>OKHuKTit. 

But Gi&i^m Worked for the whole 
famuy u a woman will when put to 
11.-0. J. ■Whitk-Melvill*. 

Thfl Btuall teen try were jmre put to 
It to Know bow to order ihemaelveB 
between thue two oppoalng roroes— 
respeot for virtue In toe abstract and 
their inherit allegiance to their 
local lord.—Miu. £. Lvmk Linton. 


Put on— feigned ; hirpoorltlcaL 

C. 

Sir Charlee obeyed thin misBlve, 
and the lat^ reived him with a 
gracious and smiling manner, all put 
on and caMika—C, Reape. 

Nave made a show of resistance— 
which was all put on. for he was as 
fond of ■hillings as or fiounds—and 
then gave Id.—M iut. Hekuy Woop. 

To put out or put oitt of 

OOUNTBNANCX — tO dlfiCOm- 
poso ; to make uncotnfdrtablo ; 
to eoafiise ; to disconcert. P. 

She Interested him intensely, to 
■a/ the leMt oi It, and, mau<lljke, he 
felt exceedingly put out (annoye^). 
and even sulky, at the idea of Lor 
departure.—H. R. Haooahi). 

When Colam bre lias liecn a sea¬ 
son or two more in London, he’ll not 
be so easily put out. of countenance,” 
■aid lady Cloubrony,— Mari a £pok- 

WOKTU, 


To PUT OCT— to dlBlocate. P. 
Bhe put her shoulder out.—>VWil, 
law. 

To PUT TWO AND TWO TOGZETUKH. 

Soe Two, 


To PUT THAT AND THAIVTOOKTHER 
—to reolon; to draw an in- 
fereinoe. F. 

Young as I was, I also could put 
that and that ^together.— Captain 
MARRYA ir. 

To PUT IN A WORD—‘to recom¬ 
mend ; to use one*E Influence. 

C. 

Well, sir, If be thinks so well of 
Mr. Poyser for a ienant, i wish you 
would put In a word for him to anow 
ns smne new gatee (recommend that 


he should ^ow us some new gates). 
—Okoroe £uot. ^ 

To Ptrr IN AN APPBAltANCB— 
to be preeent; to attend a 
meeting. O. 

Not only did all the lady guesta 
put In an appeaiunce, but sol the 
gentlemen .-^ames Payn. 

Half an hour afterward thw sat 
down ae usual to supjmr. Bessie did 
not put in an atipearanoe UU It was 
a quarter over, anti then was very' 
silent through it.—U. R. Haooarh 

To PUT HRAOS TOOBTRSR — 
to consult; to plot; to uT' 
range a plan. P. 

Tliose two ladles now put their 
heads together.—C. Rbapk. 

To PUT OFF — (a) to pofltpono. P. 

1/et not the work of to-aav be put 
off till to-morrow, for the future In 
uncertain —L’EhTRANuK 

All parties and entertainments 
•were, of course, to be put oil — 
Thaokkray, 

-(ft) to baffle; to get rid 

of by temporizing. 1*. 

He put tb^ off with promisee 

Hastings, who yy anted money and 
not excuses, was not to >j« put off by 
the ordinary artlhces of Kastern ne¬ 
gotiation.—MAOAi'bAV 

Mrs, M'allacA was not to be put off 
by Jest.—J amRs Payw. 

-(c) to Bot out from the shore. 

P. 

ThrM of them put off In a boat to 
visit the brig. 

To PUT down —to Buppross; 
to quoll; to crush. P. 

He d(H5S me tlie favour to inguire 
whether Itw'lli he agreeable to me to 
have Will Fern put (Town.— Dickens 

To PUT ON — to (IrewiB onceolf 
with. P. 

The little ones are taught to be 
proud of their clothes before they 
can put tliem on.—J.> o(;k.e. 

To PUT UP A PERSON —(a) to 
give him accommodation ; to 
lodge him. P. 

His old college friend Jones lived 
there, and offered to put him up for 
a week, 

-(b) to proclaim hie marriage 

banns. P. 

We are to be put up in Churohnext 
Hnnday, and it takes three Sundays. 
—f'APTAi* Marrvat 

To PUT UP A BORNE —to tie It 
up or put It in a stable. P. 
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Tbe Amralcan word le hUdi 
he hitched his hotBe." 

He rode into Newborotosh. end 
putting up his horse, strolled about 
the Btiiets.— O. Keaox. 

To PUT UP —to stop : to rest. P. 

> 1 wondered at what bouse the Bath 
coach pot up.—DiccaMa 

To PUT UP TO —to Incito; to 
instigate; to teach a dodge 
or trick. C. 

“We will practise It In the mom- 
Ing, iny boy,” said he, "and Ill put 
you up to a ihlngor two worth know¬ 
ing.'’—T h AOKjea ay. 

A PUT-UP AFFAIR — a oon- 
cocted plot; an affair which 
is not wlmt It protends to 
be. F. 

A sundcion of the whole affair 
lieing what the jKillce call a pnt-up 
one, was iiassing through his mind — 
Jamkh I'AYg. 

To PUT UP WITH —to suffer; 
to pass over without rosent- 
meuL P. 

Whatever may Ije the case with 
Hungary, it must be admitted that 
Austna will put up with a good deal 
from Russia ratlierthan fight.—Porf- 
niffhtlv Jlei*iru\ 18 W. 

To PUT UPOH —to deceive; to 
treat unTalrly or deceitfully; 


<>to make one do more than a 
fair share of work. C. 

Take care never to know anrUdug 
about leather, and you won’t be pot 
upon (gulled or bimied).r-BKSAOT. 

. YoolookaiMl uSklikeah^h^ 
* and bred, and 1 fear you wul be put 
upon (cheated!.—B kbant. 

lliiB is followed by a determination 
on the part of the forewoman to find 
fault, and by a determination on the 
part of the work-girls not to be put 
upou (have too much work 
them).—B xsaft. 


To PUT TO THB BLUSH — tO 
shame; to Tanquieh. P. 

Flattering bims^ that by thle 
stroke of magn^mity he bad nut 
the old quis to the blnsh, he stalked 
out of the office with tbe paper in his 
pocket—THACK ERA Y. 

You could be put to tbe blush In 
many thli^ by a school-girl of fif¬ 
teen.—H. £. Hagoako. 


To PUT TO DBATB—toexcoote. 
Teuta put to death one of the 
Roman ambassadors,—A bbvthnot. 


To i*UT OUT OF oouKT—^to make 
one’s evidenoo of no value; 
to disqualify one from speak¬ 
ing with authority. P. 

The fact that they were believed 
to be opposed on principle to all 
wars put lh«m out olGoari in public 
estimation, aa Mr. Klnglake JueUy 
obeerves, when they went about to 
argue skalnst this particular war.— 
J UhTIN m’Cartby. 


a 

Quality. — Thk quautt— the 
upper class ; the gentry'. Old- 
fashioned. and now vul^r. 

By degn^ tlie quality nve up 
going, and the fair, of course, necame 
disreputable.—.,4 tAsnerum, I8ii7. 

Quai>tex;. — To qiv^e or show 
qUARm^—to act with clem- 
onoy ; to be merelful; to bo 
lenient. P. 

To the young, if you give any toler¬ 
able quiuter, you indulge them In 
their idleness and ruin them.— 
CoLUEa. 

Qu««cu — Quebn'b Ekoush — 
the standard English. P. 
The same as !Elng’s Bn^dish. 
See SliNO. A PUa for the 
Queen’s is the title of 

a book by Doan Alford. 


Qitekn Anne‘ 18 DEAD —that Is 
stale news. C. A phrase 
used sarcastically. The Ameri¬ 
cans say " Rats," or “ That’s 
an awful chestnut/’ when 
a stale story Is told. 

Lord Brougham, it appears, isn’t 
dead, though Queen Anne ia—B ar- 

.r.B&lh®'. m«.. 
and serrod him in the wm of Queen 
Anne,'* Interpoegd Mr. Warrington. 
On which my Istly mled petulantly, 
**0 Lord, Queen Anne’s dead, I snp- 
poee, and we arm't (are nou going 
into mourning for her."— ThaoE- 
srat. 

Queer or the Mat —the village 
girl who was chosen, as the 
fairest ixt the village or dis- 
i trlot, to be qtro<m of the rebels 
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on the first of May, known jw 
l£ay>dsy. P. 


'I ilipaffbt 
soii^ of UM 



were th 


fh. »ii_ 

r, nofjitiDg to s bnmoh of 
bswthora 


bloom ibe 

her hend, 

Queoa ol the. May.”— B. & Hao- 

OAKO. 


To TUKN QOTON’S EVIDBKCR— 
to turn informer tor the sake 
of a pardon. P. See SIino. 

Z hatea ocmviot who tome Qaeen'e 
e!v1dex)oe.--H. JLinoslev. 

Quebit's heads —poetagestamps. 
F. 

'* I mtui boy some stemiM; I am 
ran out of Queen's heads. 

“That is precisely what 1 want 
money for.” said l^p testily. “I 
have neither paper nor envelopes 
nor aUunpa”—8. BAaiNo.<}oULO. 


Qump. — To BE IN Queer 
Street —to be in unfortunate 
ofroumstanoes. F. 

Na sir, 1 make it a rale of mine— 
the more it looks Uke Queer Street, 
the leM I ask.—K. L. Stkvkkson. 

Question.— In QtTEsnoN—re¬ 
ferred to: under dlecuselon. 1*. 
But at this moment Hawes came 

B ito the cell with the bedsln qnes* 
on in bis arms —C. Beape. 

To OAix IN QUEOTION —to expross 
doobta regarding ; to find I 
fault wftb. P. 

When religion is called in anes- 
tion because of the extravagances 
of theotogv being passed off as reli¬ 
gion, one dlaengagesand helps reli¬ 
gion by showing fheir utter deiu- 
slveneM.—M. Ar)»oi,d. 

Oct op tboc qcestion— impracti¬ 
cable ; unworthy of diecuB- 
eion. P. 

Intimacy between Miss Fairfax 
and me is out of the question.—JANs 
AusTBir. 

A BCBNTNO QUESTION— ♦ a subject 
cansltig 'widespread interest; 


a question demanding eolu- 
tIon. P. 


The pec^le like to be ronaed by 
xed-ho^ •oorohing speeches: they 
want burning questions, intoleiable 
griovanoea—BEBANt. 


To BEO THE QUESTION. Soe 

Bbo. • 


Qui. —On THE Qui nvE—eager, 
watchful; alert. C. Qui vive 
is the summons addressed by 
French sentinels to those who 
ai^rooch them. 

Even' one was on the vui vies, as 
Mrs .leDnynge expressed It. to see 
the new-oomers.— James Pays. 


Quid. — A QUID PRO QUO^ 
something givon in return ; a 
recompense. P. Latin. 

Unfortunately, in this prosaic 
world, one cannot receive endues 
for one thousand pounds without, 
in some shape or form, giving a Quid 
pro H AGO A W 

Quits. —To BE QUITS WITH A 
PERSON—to have paid another 
all you owe him ; to hove a 
clear account with him. C. 
Used both of money dealings 
and of injuries to bo revenged. 

My spade shall never go into the 
earth amln till I’m quits with him 
(I have had my revenge).—C. Reahk. 

To CRT QUITS—to acknowledge 
that one’s account with another 
is clear; to cease struggling. C. 

But will he get her to marry him, 
I wonder. If he does, I shall cry 
quits with him inde^.—H, B 
IIaooahd. 


Qu«>d. —To PUT IN QUOD—to 
imprison. S. 

Do you really mean to maintain 
that a man can’t put oM Dtggs in 
quod for snaring a bare without all 
Uiis elaborate apparatus of Boman 
lawT—H. Aanold. 
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Rain 
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R, —Thb thbee R'b— roadinf?, 
(w)rltliig» and (a)rlthmotio. C. 
Those subjects wore formerly 
conalderod the necessary parte 
of an ordinary oduoation. 

Fortunate Indeed were the young- 
sten who for a brief aeason taeted 

f vtm of the rich delighte of the three 
t‘8, as an alderman of that epoch 
(iKr>oi la snld to have deaijmatea the 
myeteriea of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic.— HeHtu\ 1867. 

Rabbit. Rabbit - rr or od- 
RABBiT-rr— a common expres¬ 
sion, having little meaning. 
Formerly an oatJi with the 
name of Ood in it. S. 

Rack. — 0-V TUB RAtTt— (a) In 
a state of torture, of pain, 
or of bodily or mental dis- 
coraforL P. 

A crKil beiiaviour sets him on tiic 
rack (mnkM him mlserahlc), and is 
internretod as an iustaucu of aver¬ 
sion or indifference.—Anuisov. 

-(b) In a state of restless 

activity. P, 

Martin’s ingenuity was therefore 
for over on the rack to eupidy hlm- 
self with a llglit—T. Huoiiks, 

To GO TO RACK AND RUIN —to 
fall into utter disrepair; to 
go to destruction. P. 

Mrs. harry, indeed, though her 
temi»er was violent and her ways 
singular, was an itivaluable person 
to me in my bouse, which would 
have gone to rack and ruin long 
l)eforfl, but for her spirit of order 
and management, and for her excel- 
lout economy in the g^ernment of 
mynumerouR family.— Thackekav, 
So we niuBt go to rack and min, 
Kate, my dear.— Dickkns. 

To WORK BY BACK OF EYK—tO 
bo guided by the ©ye alone in 
working: to work without fho 
assistance of lino or mJo. F. 

To BE or UVE AT RACK (or ueck) 
AND MANOER—to live extrava¬ 
gantly ; to spend money 
hcodlcsaly. C. 

John Lackland.... tearing out the 
bowels of Ht. Kduiundsbary Con¬ 
vent (its larders, namely, and cellars) 
in the most ruinous way by living at 
rack and manger there.— t aklyle. 


Racket. •— To be on the 
RACKET—to spend one’s time 

4 in fnolio or dJ^patlon. F. 

He had been off on the racke^I>er- 
haps for a week at a time.—I>ailv 
Tdegraph, 1886 . 

To STAND THE BACKET —tO take 
the consequences; to be re¬ 
sponsible. F. 

He is as ready as myself to stand 
the racket of subsequent proceed¬ 
ings.—Z>aifv TefegrapK 

Rajr* — Gentlemen op the 
ORDER OF THE RAO—military 
offloers. F. The rag refers to 
their red uniform. 

It is the opinion wliioh, 1 believe, 
most of you young gentlemen of the 
order of the rag deserve.—PietniNo. 

RaO - TAG AND BOB - TAHj —the 
dregs of the people; those 
loungers about a city who are 
always ready to flock together 
and make a mob. C. Found 
alHo in tlio more correct 
form, ktff-rao and bob-fail. 
See .Tag. 

Mr. (Iladstqne, in fact is tired of 
being out in the cold. The pleasure 
of leading the rag tag and bob-tail 
proves but so-so, compared with the 
pleasure of commanding the House 
of tJommons—Nt. Andrewt Oiiizm, 
1887. 

Rc^g»• — All the rage — ex¬ 
tremely popular. O. 

Uncle Tom, to the surprise of many 
that twaddle traditional phrases 
in rovlewB and magasines about the 
art of fletioD, and to the surprise of 
no man who knows anything about 
the art of fiotion, was all tha rage.— 
O. Readc. 

Note — Uncle Tom's Cabin, by Mrs 
U. Beecher Stowe. 

Rain.—I t never 'rainb but 
IT roiTRS—a phrase often used 
when a rapid succession of 
events occurs. It signifies 
somewhat tho same as mis¬ 
fortunes never come singly,” 
but has a wider application 
by its reference to all kinds 
of ©vents. 

Nevertheless—for, In spite of tbe 
proverb. "It never rains but it 
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poun,” good fortub* Mldotn b«fiAli 
(u morl^ without %lloy~»^er« ware 
dropg of bitteruM* In ula fuU oup.- 
jamks Paitk. 

RAHrit bAT—A tlmo of.trouble 
and dlfftottlty. 0 . • • • 

Thoa'lt irive ftwuy &11 thy Mmlogs, 
and barer be un^y beeauM thou 
hut uothiiig a rainy day.- 

C3j:oAoft£uot. 

Mr. Puneii, in a cartoon, It rapre- 
tented at adVitlng Uia Brltlih work¬ 
man to. avoid the .gin-paiaoe, anil 
nut Dr for a rainy day.-^/nrlnipntli; 
Jieoiew, 1887, 


RaUnOt-^To raisib oNs'i baor 
—to grow obetinato ; to rebel. 
C. 

He hAd raised hit book meoe than 
once a^nflt orders emanatlni froin 
the paC^ in a manner that had made 
the iiaJrt on the head of the bttbop’fl 
wife to stand almost on end.— 

▲. TnOLLOFA, ^ 

To tuiB£ TBB wiKb. Boo 
WlKD. 


Ralaon. — Raisok D**wtjE — 
claim to exist; right to have 
an existence. P. A French 
phroAo. * 

In the (mnvlction that no real 
amalgamation could ever euat Im- 
tween the two will lie found the 
rctvfim aVfr« of the high charut<- r 
with which some of the mm of the 
tiers (‘tat were credltcil — iSahoruit 
Jteview, 1886. 

Rak«;-~To baxj» up tub fire 
—to prepare the fibo to laHt all 
nightf by covering It with a 
largo piece of coal and throw¬ 
ing cinders or ooal-slook on tho 
top. p4 

when abe had raked up the fire 
for the night, she lit a oandle and 
aat down for half-«s-bpur to read 
before retidog to rest. 

Ramp." —On the UAMP^wild; 
in a state of»excitoinont. F. 

See Ran-tan. 

It is apropos of a re>iiine of Messrs. 
Coiaairs eeriab Bril^ ^ttU$ by 
Land and S«tt that Lord Wotieley 
sow. anew on the ramp.—>Seottim 
Leader, August 5, 1800. 

RRmpaM.^>-Oif TBS iumpaob 
— druiS. S, 


Ran.— On the ban-Tan-^x- 
cited; roaming about furi¬ 
ously. S. 

John hod been (os he was pleased 
to CaU It) viilbly “oh the ron'tan” 
the niKhi before —R. L. BtlVaNSON. 

Rank.—T ub uaxk aKd file 
—tho undiatingulshod maos ; 
tho private soldien of an 
army. P. 

While the rank and tie of bis 
parliamentary onponenu sought to 

( ihout or laugh lum down, ha tolls 
lie sistor th^ he was reoeiving the 
moat nattering tostimonlee of a])- 
ptovid from dlsonininating judges,— 
Kdinourgh lieview, 1880. 

In TBtB HANKS— serving 08 a 
private soldier. P, 

Stteciinens (of gentlemen) are to l>e 
found at the plough, ilte loom, and 
the forge. In the ranks, and before 
the mast, os well as in the odiean)* 
mess-room, tbs Iwrued professions, 
and the Upper House Itself.—G. J, 

WHV1'X-Ms1.VI1,LB. 

To RtBlt FROM Ttnc RANKS—to 
bo promoted to the position 
of » oommisslonod oUlucr after 
having served om a private 
soldier. P. 

Rap. —‘To RAP OUT—to speak 
violently ; to utter loudly. C. 
Generally used with the word 
“ oath " as object. 

He was provoked in the Spirit of 
magistracy uiKin diM'overlng 0 judge 
who rapped out a great Mtb at hla 
footman.—Abo rsci m 
i'rank npiied the words out 
sharply. Morale looked tl>e picture 
of surprise.—It Uqu Cokway. 

To RAP OVmt THE KNUCKLES — tO 
administer a sharp reproof; 
to censure sharply. G. 

The author has grossly ii)isti»ns> 
lated a uassage in the Vdensiopro 
populo Anffheano, ana If the bishop 

g were not dead, 1 would here take 
18 liberty of rapping his knuckles,— 

H (JUIMCEV. * 

Rapa. —Kara avu— something 
seldom seen. P. Latin. Liter¬ 
ally, a " rate bird.” 

He hod brought from India a 
favourite native servant, hla kblt- 
mutgar, Supoahad ( a man who^was 
indeed a rara avU among Englilh- 
■peaking khttmntgara, being veary 
intelligent, and only a moderate 
thief.—if Bough, 1888. 
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Rate. —At any rate —in any 
0080 ; whateYer be the cir< 
ooDWtances. P. 

If he could ouoe reooh the coTe he 
would ot 007 rote uet eh^ter ond a 
dry place to Ue on.-HU. £■ Haooard. 

Raw.—A RAW RBCRtjrr—^on 
awkward or simplo fellow; 
one who hae not yet learned 
his trade or profession; one 
who 1» green.” F. 

For example, it Sir Barnet had the 
good fortune to get hold of a raw 
recruit, or a country mntleman, and 
ensnared him to hie noepitable villa, 
i^ir Barnet would say to him on the 
morning after his arrivaL “Now. npr 
dmr sir, is there uiybody you would 
like toknow?"— Diokens. 

Raaoh. — Reaoh-me-downs — 
second-hand clothes. S. So 
called in London because an 
Intending purchaser of such 
clothes asks the shopman to 
“ reach-hlni-down ” them in 
order to try them on. 

Read. —To read a lesson— 
to scold or reprimand. C. 

Oh, you can speak to my Aunt 
Mollneux and she will read you a 
Ane lesson.—O. Beadk 

To READ BETWEEN THE LINES — 
to see a tvrlter's concealed 
moaning. P. 

He has nut enough experience of 
the way in which men have thought 
and spoken to feel what tlie Bible 
writers are about—to read between 
the lines, to discern where he ought; 
toresthls whole weight,and whereue 
ought to pass lightly.— Matthew 
Arnold. 

Raady. — Ready money — 
money which oan be immedi¬ 
ately made use of ; money in 
one’s hands. P. 

No ready money was required by 
the new heir.— Maria Bdobwobth. 

Reap.—To BRmo up the rear 
— to come lasit. P. 

At half-past ten. Tom Moody, Sir 
Huddlestone Fuddleetone's hunts¬ 
man, was seen trotting up the 
avenue, followed by the noble peek 
of hounds in a oompact bo^—the 
rear beizur brought up by the two 
vhtpe clad In stained scarlet— 
TBAOKaRAY. 


Rdokon. —To rechcon wrm- 
ouT one's host —to oaloulate 
blindly ; to enter rashly upon 
any undertaking, P. 

We thought that now odr tronUee 
ivere. cA'er and our enemy'e begin¬ 
ning; but we reckoned witiiout oar 
hoet (were mistaken).—Macmillan’s 
Magaxi/nej 1887. 

In coming down so tmeneotedly 
to Pretiywell, Sir Bate Bad not 
reckoned entirely without Us hoet 
—FloRENOE MAaR.VAX. 

To RECKON ON Of UPON—to 


expect. P. 

You reckon upon losing (expect to 
lose) your friends' kindneea—S ir W. 
Temple. 

To RECKON WITH—tO Call to 
punishment; to settle ac¬ 
counts with. P. I 

His justice will have another op- 
iKirtunlty to meet and reckon with 
them. — Tillotbon 
A^l^ny and Lepidus, had to 


be: 


toned with.—J A. Fboude, 


Reoox>d. — To beat, break, 
or OUT THE RECORD—to do a 
distance in loss time than it 
has ever been done before. C. 

The White Star steamer Trufontc 
made the passage acroas the Atlantic 
in 6 days, le hours, & minutes—thus 
breaking the record.—TV Scottman, 
dttpusf. IWO 

Hjpeeohly proceeded tocutthe three 
miles’ record nearly by twelve 
seconds.—k</5?r«, 1880. 

Red. — Red-handed — in the 


very act of committing a 
crime. P. No doubt refferriug 
to stains of blood. 

“ By taking the place of your serv¬ 
ant, and so selling you into ^e 
power of my frienu Count Perete- 
koff,*—and bera he laughed a low. 
cruel laugh.—'' 1 was enabled to teke 
these WNtohes red-handed, and so 
insure the fate they have so long 
richly deserved.”—Murrov’s Mnga~ 
riTie, 1887. . 


Red taps— officialdom; usetess 
offldal fmmalltles. P. 

Unlike a mlnistsif in C^igland who 
steps Into an office with the rra tape 
out and dried for him. Lord Wdles- 
ley had no one to advise him.— 
A$iatie Quarterly review, 1887. 

The Red Book— the pewege 
list. P. 

And let ns. awbrethnsn. who have 
not our names in the Bed jBook, con¬ 
sole ourselves by thinking how 
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iBlsen^ our bettm mmj bs, «ad 
thAt Duaodes, who alU on ntin 
ctuhlopt* Md if aerved on gold 
platcL hM an ns^ sword hanging 
over nlB head.—T haocxiuy. 

A RBD>£vrrEB DAT—ftp auepi* 
ctonfl or happy day. P.* * 

All being bolIdArB, I feel as if I had 
ncme, as do in heaven, where 
tie ail led^tler dftjrs.*'—C hakum 
Lava 

Patntsd bed—( of a vlUaffe or 
town) given over to merri¬ 
ment and high jinks. S. 
An American phrase. 

Singapore has been in tronbla 
During thegreatOTpartof three days 
--gSDd. SSrd, and Mtb of Febnury— 
^ town was "painted red by 
Chinese rowdieH. and the air was full 
of uodKeonsand buckshot.—Japan 
MaU, 1887. 

A RBD CENT — used, like “ a 
brass farthing.” to signify 
the least piece of mongpr. F. 
American. 

Now the colonel, in ehort and 
sham Mntenoes, interrupted by a 
good deal of writhing and hard 
Rweariitf. said be would not leat^e 
a brass jfarthlng~a red cent was what 
he actually mentioned—to any of 
bis relativee who had knoem him in 
Bnidud—W m. Blace. 

A BED *IUO TO A BULL—what 
especially provokes and irri¬ 
tates. P. 

He (George II.) hated books, and 
the sight of one in a drawingroom 
was as a red rag to a bull—Tmpfe 
Bar, 1887. 

Reduotlo. — A REDUCTIO AD 
ABStTROUU—a particular case 
which proves the absurdity 
of a general statement. P. 
Latin. 

Certainly that appears to us the 
reductio aa, abrurdum, of the theory 
of fortuitous variation—A’p«da,for, 
Febrvary 2,1888. 

Reed. — A broken reed — a 
swport whi{{h will fail yon. P. 

Ijiot^ Mr. Crawley was now but 

broken jei^ and was beneath his 
eet. yet Mr, Tuumbie acknowledged 
to hiniseu that be could not hold nis 
own with this broken reed.—A.T rol- 
lOPft 

In both cases have white men 
found that th^ negro ally 
hraken teed.- 
ifoeemier 1887. 


10 negro ally wu a 
-Nim/oeenih Cmmry, 


ReeL-—Ory the rebx.— ^In nn* 
intianHited snooesslon. F. 


Refusal. — To have the be- 
FUSAL or ANTTHINQ— to be 
allowed to buy it befcue any 
one else; to have the first 
offer of It. P. 

What was her mortification when 
the dowager assured her that the 
identical Alhambra bangings 
not only been shown by Mr. Soho 
to the Duohesa of Totcasier, but 
that her nwce had had the refusal 
of thenL-MARiA Eixjbworth. 

Mrs. Flint will never let Mrs Steel 
hare therefusal.—H auburton. 

Relne.—To give the rsinr— 
to allow unrestrained freedom; 
to release from control. P. 

But how could he thus give reins 
to his temi>or7—JAMK» Payn 


Removod. — Once or twice 
REMOVED—separated by one 
or two steps of family relation¬ 
ship. P. A person is cousin 
once removed to the full 
cousin of one of his parents, 
or to the child of one of his full 
cousins. 

The old genUemrfhof ourownllme, 
whose giandsire (once or twice re* 
moved) ga^ered the arrows upon 
Flodden Field.—J amks Pays. 

Our cousins, too, even to the for¬ 
tieth remore, all remembered their 
affinity.—OoLOHM ith 


Re*. — Res anoubtje domi — 
Ilz^ted means ; want of suffl- 
cient funds for household com¬ 


fort P. Latin. 

If it hadn’t been for the ren av- 
gu»Ut. domi—you know what I mean, 
captain—I snonld have let you get 
along with your old dug-out, as the 
gentleman in the water said to Noah. 
—W. D. Howblia 


Respftota.—To pay one’s rk- 
BPECT8 TO ANY ONE—to make 
one a poUto visit; to meet qne 
with courtesy. P. 

Her lost pleasing duty, before she 
left the house, was to T>ay her re¬ 
spects to ttiem as they sat togstlier 
after dlnner.—jANK Awrtek. 

Every day Miss Rwartz comes yon 
will t« here to pay your respects to 
her.—T hackeray. 


RMropPMtlon. — Hebubrso- 
TioN PIE—a pie composed of 
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tho odd bits of moat that have 
boon oooked already. 8. 

Retohlnjr* — RsTCBiNa am) 
REAMiNO—stretching out the 
arms and gaping, os ^rhen one 
Is axouflsd from sleep. F. 


Retuim.—To retubn to our 
MUTTONS—to return to the 
main subject of our narrative. 

O. The translation of a pro¬ 
verb taken from the old French 
faroe of Pierre Paielin. 

Torstam toour muttoni—this modo 

of progression 

At length upon Spanking mil made 
some impression.—B akuAM. 

Rhyma.—NBrniKR rhyme nor 
REASON—wanting In sense and 
every other valuable quality. 

P. Sir Thomas More advised 
an author, who had sent him 
his manuscript to road. “ to 
put it Into rhyme,” which, 
when ho had done, Hlr Thomas 
said, “ Yes, marry, now it 
la somewhat, for now it is 
rhyme; before it was neither 
rhyme nor reason.” 

Without rhyme or keason— 
inexplicably; from no cause to 
be easily understood. C. 

When a pemon on whom one is 
aocut»tomod to depend for mofit 
of that social iutercourse arid those 
pleasant little amenities tliat mem' 
hers of one sex value from another, 
suddonly cuts off the supply without 
any apparent rbrnie or reason, it is 
enougii to induoe a feedng of wonder, 
not to say of vexation. In the breast 
—H. E. liAoaARn. 


Ribbon. — A RED RIBBON or 
RtBA.VD —tho order of the 
Bath. P. The knights of tho 
Bath wear a crimson ribbon 
with a modalllon bearing the 
raott-o, Tria Juncta in uno 
(three joined in one). 

He (Plastings) had then looked for¬ 
ward to a coronet, a red riband, a 
seit at the Council Board, an office 
at WliitohaU.—niACAi;i.AV. 

A BLUR RIBBON —the order of 
tho Garter, the moat dlatln- 
guished of tho English orders. 
P. The phrase is used to 


cignify » “distinction of the 
hlghe^ kind.” 

In 1M0 he WM elected to a fellow¬ 
ship at Oriel, then the blue ribbon of 
the university -^At^mcev^ 1887, 

To HAVDI.B TUB BIBBONB—tO 
^ola the reins: to drive, F. 

Otherwise, I nave no doubt. 1 
should have been able to take a 
place in any hippodrome in the 
world, and to handle the ribbons (as 
the high, well-born lord used to say) 
to perfeotlon.—T HACK BRAY. 

Rich.—R ich as a Jew—^ very 
rich. F, 

Poverty prevails amongiheLondon 
Jews to a much grsAter extent than 
was Imagined’—sufficient, certainly, 
to shake conriderablT popular ^ith 
In the truth of the old s^lng. *'lUch 
as a Jew.’’—Spectotor, 1887. 

Richmond. — Another Rich¬ 
mond IN THE FIELD—another 
unexpected adversary. P. Tho 
phi^se is taken from Shakes¬ 
peare’s Richard IIT.^ act v., 
scene 4. At the battle of 
Bosworth. King Rlcbaxd re¬ 
plies to his attendant Clatesby, 
who urges him to fly, “I think 
there • be six Riohmonds in 
the field, five I have slain 
to-day instead of him.” 

This time it was a rival suitor who 
made his appearance, and Brian’s 
hot Irish temi>er rose when he saw 
another Richmond In the field -- 
FxRors W. Hvmk. 

Rift.—T he rift in the lute— 
tho small dofwt or broach which 
will gradually spoil the whole. 
P. 

Some little rift 1^ taken place in 
the lute of her dlplomecy.-^AMRs 
PAYTf. 

Unfalth In eught is want of faith in 
all; 

It Is the li^le rift within the lute 
That by-atm-by will make the music 
mut^ 

And ever widening, slowly silence all. 

^ TBSNY80N. 

Rlfif.— To RIO THB XftARKET— 
to buy shares of a stock in 
which one is interested, in 
order to forcjo up the price ; 
a common practice. A stock- 
broking phrase. 

So you make your mine Iw begging— 
(modern miners never dig).— 
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And you floftt a goxgeous compaty. 

The sharea go spinning upt 
But you never rig the market 
(what an awkward word is rig.) 
And you drain sucoees in bumpers 
fronran overflowing cup. 

•Pvnehs 


Rljrht. — To rt^ or bbt Tt> 
BIOHTB—to arraneo: to rectify; 
to Bet in order ; to cure. 0. 

She put her curia to rights, and 
looked aa pleased as fun.—B axi- 

BtlKTON. 

When I had put myself somewhat 
to rights at the hotel. 1 hir^ a fly 
and drove to Herr Kucher,— 

Hour, im. 

Was It not well, then, tliat he 
should see a letter which put thiil 
mysteiTto rights It L Stcvknison. 

Old Cooper has set him to rights 
(cauB^ him to recover ftom sickness) 
by this time, you may de|>en(i on it. 
—Jamkm Pavjf. 

Bt RIO UTS—properly ; oooord- 
iug to strict lustice. P. 

Bad It not b^n for the pre-occn- 
pied and uncomfortable state of his 
mind, Arthur should by rights have 

a joyed himself very much at 
sdeira -H. K. Hauoaro 

A RIGHT ARM—one’s Blauncbest 
friend ; the principal supporter 
of any. one. P. 

Sir Launoelot, my right ann, the I 
mightiest of luy kuigiHa. 

Tensv.‘*o' 

To SSI^ TO THE RIGHT-ABOUT— 
to dismiss without ceremony. 
F. 

The next offer. Elisa would not 
Booeiit; it was from a widower with 
children, and site sent him to the 
right-about,—Miui. 11 Wo<ji> 
li(^ be had the power of doing ho 
thatbiilMantyounggentleman would 
have b«)en sent to the rlght-aliout 
with the shortest })OH8lhle delay.— 
Murray's Afapozine, 1887. 

A RIGHT - HAIfD MAfT — R very 
eerriceable person; a friend on 
whom ono clilefly depends. P. 

Tlie general liked it just as well- 
wanted a idimiof the wine) for the 
commander-tn-chief, He's his royal 
highness'e right-lumd man,—T uack. 
£HAY. 

His heart is in the bight 
PLACE— be is faithful and true¬ 
hearted. C. 

My daughters are plain, disln- 
tereeted gills, but their bearie are in 
the right place.—T hackbrav. 


Right as a trivet— safe and 
sound ; in a thoroughly satis¬ 
factory ooudition. F. 

Don't you hear me toll you tliat we 
Kaye found out all about the cheque, 
and that you're aa right as a trivet? - 
A, Tboj-lope, 

Rlmmon. — To bow down in 
the house of lUmiON—to 
conform to ccroinonioe of 
which ono disapproves; to sub¬ 
ordinate one’s religious con- 
viebiona to political or Bociul 
expediency, itimmou was a 
):Syrfan god. Noanian, when 
he bocome a Jewish prosolyte, 
aaked Elisha the prophot’s 
pardon for continuing to wor¬ 
ship with his royal master 
in the temple of lUmmon 
(2 Kings V. lb). 

Klmmon, whose delightful seat 
Was fair Damascus, on the fertile 
banks 

Of Abana and Pbarpar, lurid 
streauis. 

Milton, f.ri.sf, i iiff. 

Others of the tell-tale letters show 
ns iu detail how Defoe ei’<i ill tied 
himself of his engagements to tlie 
government—bowing, as he said, in 
the house of Rlinmon -Minto 

Rlngr*—To BING THE OHANOKH 

ON ANYTHING-tO muIiO USC Of 

an exprcHHlou in a variety of 
u ays; tu repeat Bomothlng in 
various different forms. P. 

Home of our English authors of 
to-day ImvQ a trick of ringing tlie 
cliangos on a phrase until Die <nr 
gets rather weary of It. 

Ringing the changes — a 
method of cheating whoroliy a 
customer gets back his own 
coin and keeps the change. S. 
He buys slxpenoo worth of 
currant^ tenders half a cro^^n, 
and gets book two shillingti^as 
change. Then he says, “Oii, 
here is a sixiienoe; glv^ mo 
back the half-crown,' ’ whlA tho 
shopkeeper, taken unawares, 
probably does, and the cheat 
mokes off with two shilUngs. 

To FORM A RING — to Hutke a 
union of manufacturers of a 
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certain article, so as to keep 
up the price. F. 

^perlenoe bM shown that the 
operation of these truete, or rlii£s, or 
Rvndlcates, is completely boneful.— 
The Scotsman, itOO. 

Riot. —To BUN RIOT —to roam 
wildly and without restraint; 
to be lawless in conduct. P. 

The day was bright and lovely, and 
I found my eyes running riot the 
same as they had done during my 
first ride on British soil —Bck- 
ttououa 

And as bo was whirled along on the 
London and North-Western, howthe 
y nng soldier's thoughts nn riot in 
the future.-G J. WuYTa-MEi.viLLe 
When we lean back with folded 
arms in our comer of the family pew 
are we thinking of heaven's high 
ICinK, and our position relatively to 
himt or la not rather our fancy 
running riot among our pleasant 
sins?—HHoba BaocuuTON. 


Rise. — To TAKE or oet a 

RWE OUT OF A PERSON-to 

amuHC oDOBOlf by making 
another angry or excited ; 
to play a trick on another. 
F. Originally, no doubt, 
taken from angling, where 
one coats a fly to get a flah 
to “ rise.” 

On one oi'casion I took what we 
used tocall a " rise " out of Calverley. 
—Temple Bar, 1887. 


Road. —A. BOTAL. ROAi>--a road 
wllhont dlffloultios. P. 

There is no royal road to learning : 
no short cut to the acquirement of 
any valuable art.— Thollope. 


In the road— forming an ob- 
struotlon. C. The aame as 
" In the way.” 

Although as strong as a horse, be 
looked nmther heavy nor yet adroit, 
only leggy, coltish, and In the road. 
—It. L. Stevenhon. 

Roajit. —To CRY roast meat— 


to bo unable to keep one’s good 
fortune to onoaolf; to pro- 
ol^m one’s good luck. C. 

fner may imagine that to trumpet 
forth the praises of such a person 
would be crying roast meat, and call¬ 
ing In naxtakers of what they intend 
to apply solely to their own use.— 
Ficluinu, 

The foolish beast not bdng able to 
fare well but he must cry roast meat. 


Would needs proclaUn bis good for- 
tone to the world b^w.—C. I^amb. 

To RULE the boast or BOOST— 
to be supreme. See Bplb. 

Rob. —To BOB Peter to pat 
PaOl— to take what right* 
fully belongs to one person 
to pay another. P. TIm origin 
of this expression is os follows: 
In 1540 the abbey eburoh of 
St. Peter’s. Westminster, was 
advanced to the dignity of a 
cathedra] by letters patent; 
but ten years later It was 
Joined to the diocese of London 
again, and many of its estates 
appropriated to the repairs of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

How was he to pay for It? The 
horse was not his To leave it would 
be to rob Peter to pay Paul.—Lsintre 
Hour, im. 

Robe. — Gentlemen op the 
LONG ROBB—jndges and bar¬ 
risters. P. 

The genteel world bad been thrown 
into a considerable state of excite¬ 
ment by two events, which, as the 
papen say, might give ^ployraent 
to the gbnUemen of the long robe.— 
TnAOXBRAV. 

Rook. — Hocks ahead—s phrase 
signifying that some danger 
menaces. P. The title of 
one of Blr. Grog’s books is 
Cassandra, or Rocks Ahead 
—that is, " the Prophetess 
of EvU. or ‘Danger looming 
near.” 

“ Take him away again, sir Don’t 
let him stay. Kocks ahead, slri” 
Mr. Bunker put up bis hands In 
vraming.—B xsant. 

On the Rocks—^ hard up; hav¬ 
ing no money left. S. 

Hock - BonfcM pbices — the 
lowest possible inrice. F. 

The lai^t stock of United States 
stamps of any dealsfr, at rock-bottom 
prices. • 

Rod. —^To Ptrr or bave a bod 
IN PICKLE— to have a punish¬ 
ment in sUre. F. 

The house grows silent: tbeguests 
return to their homes, sod totherods 
their expecunt wives have got in 
pickle (or them.—R boda Bnouaa- 

TON. 


« 


Roir«p. —Thk JOIXT ROGBJI—■ 
the black pirate*B Has. P. 

The HUpanMla etU] Uy where ih« 
had anobcred; huL aare enough, 
there wee the Jolly Bcwnr—the bUok 
flag of plnoy—fiylng from her peek. 

RoL — Roi FATutAvrr — a do- 
nothing kix^; a BOTereign 
only in name. P. The later 
Merovingian kings at' France 
ahoerad all power to pass 
into the hands of the mayors 
of the palace, and themaelves 
became rcis fatnianit, or slug¬ 


gard kings. 
It WM the 


old story—the 


■^Mietletoe 


imrone 

Bouoh, 


RoUumL — To orvB a Ro¬ 
land FOR AN OUVER—^to give 
tit for tat; to retaliate In a 
forotble manimr. P. 

He withdrew moodily to a bench. 


Haooard. 

He then took a sheet of paper, and 
said he would soon give her a Roland 
iat an*OUver.—C. Bbade. 

RolUngr* — A. BOLLING STONE 
OATBEBS NO MOSS—a pOi ftOn 
who la always eblfting about 
makee no money ; a rostloes i 
wanderer remains poor. P. 
A. proverb of Thomas Tusser’s 
(1523-80). Mr. Laurence 011- 
phant described his expori- 
moee» as a traveller, in a series 
of artiolee In Bhtekwood*a Maoa- 


eoastgua^ station on It; but I have 
not hM time to put that in yet* 
**l8ee; i^me was not bout in a 
day, was ItT*—J ames Favn. 

When at Rome do as the Ro¬ 
mans DO <ur AS THE Pope does 
—an ancient proverb rooom- 
mending prudence In beha¬ 
viour. We must adapt our- 
eelves to the prejudices and 
customs of others. 8t. Augrtis- 
tlne found on arrival at Rome 
that they fasted on Saturday ; 
he oompllod with tlita custom, 
though it was strange to him. 

Room. —Room and to spare 
—^plenty of accommodation; 
ample room. C. 

To PEsrEB another’s room to 
HIS COMPANY—to wish an¬ 
other to leave you; to dis¬ 
like his society. F. 

When one Is not «»» rapport with 
one's friends about any particular 
sabjeot in which for the time they 
are Interested, It is better to leave 
them, for it is certain they would 
rather have our room than our 
company.— James Patn. 

Root. —The boot op all evil 
—the love of money. P. 
So called In the New Tosta- 

I ment (1 Tim. vl. 10). 

The root op the matter —sound 
religious principle; doop-seaiod 
religious faith. P. A phrase 
much used by tho Puritans, 
and borrowed from the OJd 
Testament: “ Seeing the root 
of the matter is found in mo " 


eitu, entitled ** Moss from a 
RolUng Stone.” 

He h^ a rolling stone, which. 
If ft had gathered no lAoss, had rolled 
on it (made no money, had uoed 
plenty of It).— James Pays. 

Rome. —Rome was not bctlt 
IN A* DAT —great results can¬ 
not be obtained in a short 
period; patience is required 
in the prodtootlon of any¬ 
thing vnloable. P. 

nld EQa, amused by this 
vmy modoate oompllment to her 
■omfeloBl^; “His the one with the 


(Job xix. 28). 

Thou dost nothebeve but what the 
Dissenters and the Methodists have 
got the root of the letter as well as 
the Church folks.— Ceoroe Ei.iot. 


Ieoroe E1.10T. 


Rope. — Give a boqhe ADpe 

ENOUGH AND HE WILL HANG 
HiMSELP—« wicked mw is 
sure to bring about hfwown 
destruction. C. 

He Is a bad man. anda dangerous 
man, but let him be He Is taking 
identy of rope, and he will hang him- 


F one of 
.ooard. 


these daya — 
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With a »ofs bound one’s neck 
—In Imminent danger of a 
violent death. P. 

Thii (l^nglnK) was the ueoal fete 
whlchfoUuwedfallure In thiscoantry 
(Ceatnl Amerloa), and tho«e who 
roqcbt la It knew they were doinR so 
wltn a rope round tbeirnecka^-wbich 
doubtlaes Improved their flRhting 
((ualiilefl. — Blaekwood’a Mctffozine, 
im. 

A ROPE OF SAND—aomothlnff 
which has an appearanoe of 
strength, but is In reality 
nselstM. P. 

Where he (Love) leti hta foot, the 
rockfl bloom w'itn flowers, or the 
Karden becomes a wlidernew accord- 
uig to his good-will and pjeamire, and 
at his whisper all other allegiances 
molt away like ropes of sand.—H. It. 
HauoahP. 

Rose. — Under the bo«e — 
privately ; aocretly ; In oonfl- 
donco. P. 

The Alsatians and we have some 
coiumon enemies, and wo have, under 
the ro««, some common friends — 
Koott 

Meadows went to the Black Horse, 
the village puidlo-houae, to see what 
farmers wanted to borrow a little 
riionci, nndpr the rose ItRiiOE 

John, saving nothing, continued 
todisolwy the order, under the rose. 
—R. L. Htevknbon. 

A BED OF Rr>.SK8—a luxurious 
place *, a very comfortable situ- 
abion. P. 

That Jarnea Alisa, sensitive and 
phrlnkliig, did not reiKJse Just then 
upon a bw of roses, may ue easily 
understood.—M rs. Hbkry Woot» 

Life could not not have been a bed 
of rosea for any of them, — Mum. 
Hknry Wooo. 

Rot. — Rot or all bot —hum¬ 
bug ; nousense. S. A favour- 
Ibe schoolboy phrase in Eng¬ 
land, 

By this time Mouti had got the 
horses vtp. arid asked if he w’as to 
inspan 

"No; wait a bit," said John. 
“Very UkoTy It is all rot" (my fears 
aa unfounded), heatldedtohfznself. 

R. Raooaro. 

Let's stick to him, and no more rot 
(nonsenfe). and drink hla health as 
ths bead of the house.■^T. HuaHRH. 

Rottian*. — Rouge *t woro — 
a well-known game of cards. 


dTrenoh. Literally, “ red and 
black/* 

Those who an Intenstad in the 
mystenee of rouge ct notr,—B eacons- 
JPIEEP. . 

Roufrh.— To ROUGH rr—to en¬ 
dure hardships; to do with¬ 
out oomCortfl or luxuries. F- 

Take care of Fannj^ mother; phe is 
tender t and not used to rough it like 
the reet of us.—A a.ne AUBTitN. 

The luxurious style which men 
who have served so long in the array, 
and often been obligeu io roqgh it, 
know so well how to enjoy,-^. J. 
W uyte-Melvillb, 

Rough on— hard lines for ; a 
hardship to ; unfortunate for. 
C. 

There wm a '.univepial feeling, he 
assured his ward, of sympathy for 
him. Everybody felt that It wan 
rough on such a man aa himnelf to 
And tliat he wan not of illustrious 
descent,—B esant. 

A ROUGH cuBTONncR — an un¬ 
pleasant Individual ; one whoso 
manners are coarse. F. 


A BOUGH DIAMOND—-a persou 
with an unattractive exterior, 
who jiossessos good qualities 
of mind and heart. C. 

As for Wamngton, that rough 
diamond had not had the uoliah of a 
dancing-master, and he dm not know 
how to WaltS.-~TNACEBHAY. 


The rough hide or the tongue 

—rebuke ; abuse. P. 

Johnson, after the manner of criti¬ 
cal bears, often Jleked with the rough 
side of hli tongue. 


Round.—A BOUND O—nothing. 
F. 

Alf^ told hsr tbs round 0, which 
h^y tudsd to ’’the du^s ccg," and 
was becoming obsolete, numt the 
cipher set by the scorer kjpunst a 
phurer’s'name who is oat wltliout 
makinga lUa (at orioket).-^ Reaoe. 


To GO THE BOUND—tO cfeOUlatO ; 
to be carried to the different 
members of a sootofcy. P. 

In spite of the storlas whi<^ have 
lately gone tberoundof tbs Suropean 
press as to Russian jnobfUxatlon 
on the frontier of RomnaniiL It is 
probable that RumIs will no longer 
pnrsue ths policy of tfarlng off bits 
of Turkey.—FcnatpAUif Rmew, 1887. 

In bound NUMaEBB>*<-meotion- 

ing an approximate sum which 
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has hd smiOl flfures at CtAc- 

Uons. P. 

Thi <idst, 10 routid iiumbem, will 

be £!,«»• 

A ROUIVD BOBIN—ft dOCUlBdut, 
siKued by a uublbetM' q( hull- 
vldualA^ W'hloh has the names 
radiating trom the oontre, bo 
that no name beads the IhTt* P. 

Tbelt oatoM were reduced to 
writliui, to be Mpeotfulh' feubniltted 
to JohneocL But luoh wiui the ewe 
entertained qf bii frowtii eveiy 
one ehrenk frotn putting hit name 
Ont to the instrument t wheteuuon 
thej^ oamea were WTltteo about m a 
circlatnaklog what mutiopui satlorB 
c&U '’a round rObln. WMUiUu- 
toa Invinoi 

To BOOND ON A PESaON—tO 
prove unfaithtul to him; to 
behave troocherouBly to h ni. 

“Jerei^ab. If tbet TenoiUuuH 
wretoh Pbcebe FarebroUier had 
married ^ou, would you be In dan- 

t there ^uld be nothing to 
trouble Uiejf she hadn’t rounded on 
me.—B. L. Faiwkos. 


Row*—“A now OP piNB—used 
to signify what la .of small 
value or Importanoo. F. 

“True.” Would be my mournful 
reUly t “but he doesn’t amount to a 
row of pins” (is a very Insignificant 

B n)-—JtOhKtiTC RANT, quoit ' .n 

uryh Jirvirw, IMS. 

Row.—A BOW ROYAL—U pruiid 
fight; a quarrel in wldch 
much nolae la' made. P. Thin 
" row ” rhymes with “ now,” 
and is probably on abridge¬ 
ment of “ rout.*’ 

And the Snd it general euipera- 
tion, with fines, notices of leave, 
warnings, chesklness, rstorta, and 
every element of a row loyal.— 
Bebant. . 


Rub. 


To BUB DOWN—to groom 

a Bors& P. 

When hie fallow beaata are weary 


, give oats, and 
avoti* 




slay the groota 
rub^cm down.—Da. 

I could milk a cow and gtoam a 

afraid they don’t keep many animals 
of either kind gn bo^ehlp,Binike; 
and even when thi^ have homes, 
that uiey not very particular 


about rubbing them down."— 
Dickknh. 

To bob up—- to ronow: to re- 
freeh ; to hrlghton. C 
You will find me not to have 
rubbed up the memory of w^t eonie 
in the city heretofore did.—»wirr. 

1 shidl be glad of the opportunity 
of rubbing up my ctaMici a bit; 1 
have been neglecting them lately.— 
H. E. Haouahi). 

THisRK’B THB Btm—that Is the 
point which causes me trouble. 
P. A quotation from Bhake* 
apouro—Hamlet’s soliloquy. 
'How does your acoouut with him 
stand F” 

“My accountl ah, there’s Um rub ” 
EuMUMjO XATBS. 


Rubicon. — To CROSS or pass 
THE IlUBifON—to take a 
decisive step; to venture on 
a great and* dangerous under¬ 
taking. P. The Kubfeoii Is 
u Biuall rlvor which aeparatod 
republican Italy from Cisalpine 
Gaul. Ctesar, uhoso military 
command was liinitod to the 
latter province, arrived at this 
river, and after some hesita¬ 
tion crossed lU By doing bo 
he broke the law, and becamu 
on invader of hla country. 

tJompelled to choose between two 
alternatives, lie laid the matter 
)>efore hlH wife, and awaited the 
verdict from her lips. It came with¬ 
out hesitation. ‘'It is your duty; 
tlisoon^uencei we must leave. Oo 
forward, and to victory 
The die was thus cast, the Rubicon 
crossed.—tyuarfertv Jtt'vieu), 1887. 

Ruddock.—R ed ruddockh — 
gold ooin^ B. 

Rule.—To BULB THE BooeT or 
itOAar—bo manage; to ifovorn; 
to have the chief say In every¬ 
thing. C. Probably the nxjrf 
(moaning an assembly of fowls) 
is the ot^nal phrase. ’ 
The hew-itaade duke that rules the 
roast.—B h A K EHrs ABE. 

Alma, slap-dash, Is all ngaiu. 

In every sinew, nerve, and vein, 
Runs here and there, like Hainlet’s 

Wl^ts^ery where she rules the roast 

PatOH. 

Mrs. Nash was ruling the roeat at 
Caromel’s fans, being uhqUMrtlon 
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ably both mf«tre*8 and master.— 
Miul Hkjntbv wood. 

Ue was Uding bis time, and 
patiently looking rorward to the days 
when he himself would sit authori¬ 
tative at some board, and talk rad 
direct, and rule the roast, while 
ItMMT stars sat round and ob^ed, as 
he had so well accustomed hlmaelt to 
dp.—A, TJIOI.WPE 
Hecmlsed around In the rivers and 
Inlets and sounds of North Carolina 
for a while, ruling the roost.—Har¬ 
per's Montmv, IhST. 

Rum. —A BUM START—astranffe 
condition of affairs. S. 

"Come,” said Silver, struggling 
with his ashen ]fi)s to get the word 
out, '* this won’t do. Stmid by to go 
about. This Is a rum start."—R L. 
Stevenson. 

A RUM CTUSTOMBSR —a porson 
difQoult to deal with. 8. 

If they (the Dutchmen) could 
only Keep their hands out of their 
breeches pockets, they would be 
rummer sustomers than they are 
now.— Captain Mark vat 

Run. — To BUN TO SKKD. So© 
SXRD. 

To RUN RIOT—to roam wildly. 
Soo Riot. 


To BE RCN OUT OP ANYTHINO- 

to have no more in stock or In 
one’s posaostilon. F. 

I must buy some stamps ; I am run 
out of Queen's heads.-S. Barino- 
Could. 

To BUN RHORT—tO b© iUHUfll- 
oient. P. 

However, the house was flnlsheil 
at length and furnished—furnished 
quietly and scantily, because the 
money ran short.—(Tiomhers’s Jtnir- 
nal, 1887. 

Several rats running—bov- 
oral days In suooession. C. 

Pine ladies would neveft consent to 
be asked for three Sundays running 
in the parish clmrch.— Trevelyan. 

In TDK long-run. See Long. 

To run amuck or amok— to rash 


ahead violently; to po at a 
headlong poo©. P. A Malay 
phyaae. Qonorally associated 
with violent and angry col- 
lislODB. 


Ready to run amuck with any one 
who CToraed him.—D ibrakli. 

Id their juann they were read) to 
run amuck of evemhing.—Axaa- 
chcfisr Gwrdian, Itm 


^tire's my weapon, hot I’m too 
discreet 

To ran emook. and tot at all 1 meet. 

Pope. 

But what do yon mean by bdng 
rich? Is it to run amuck«na than 
(ailT—l^ESANT. 

To RUN TO BARTH —to geonre 
the capture of; to hunt down. 
C. 

It looks extreme^ ngly. to say the 
least of it, that au the men who 
helped to rw to earth the various 
members of the RutfaTen family 
were richly rewuded.—.Speefator, 
/anuary 7, 1888. 


The bun or one’s tketb— aa 
much as one can eat. F. 

It was an understood thing that he 
was to have the run of bis Meth at 
Hazelhurst, and that bis mtue waa 
to supply all other wants.—Miss 
Brad DON. 


The run of people ; the com¬ 
mon run —ordinary folks; the 
average of iieople. C. 

Perhaps I am scarcely an example 
of what Is popularly called the 
common run m visitors at the ** Ul¬ 
tramarine."—J AMKB Pavn. 


The ordinabt or common bun— 
what is onstomary or nsnal. P. 

1 saw it once that these repeats ars 
very superior to tto common run of 
enhtrtainments.—T hacker a Y. 

They bod pretensions above the 
ordinary rtm.—w. Irving. 


To BE RUN AFTER—tO bO popular 
and admired. C. 

" 8be gives herself wonderful airs, 
it seems," said Bassett, rather bit¬ 
terly. 

Mamh fired up. “So would any 
woman that waa as beautiral,aDdaa 
witty, and as much run after as she 
Rbade. 

She had been rather fond of Bod^. 
and much admired and ntn after 
before her marriage.—T. Huobes. 


To RUN down — (a) (of a vessel or 
any body*ln motion) to sink 
or overtora it by coUi^on. P. 

As he trotted on, he would callout 
to fast postmAn ahead of him to get 
out of the way, devoutly Mlevmg 
that in the natum courro of things 
he must Inevitably overtake and run 
them down—DicKENR 


■ — (h) to speak against; to 
criticise unfavourably. O. 

“ How could ypn, could yon deceive 
meeqP’cri^^nitffiiUy. “Sup¬ 
pose 1 hadn’t Uked the poems?" 


I 
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**WeU« then. I sboold nvrer ba,m 
told you about them. But didn’t ytm 
gueaf the truU) when Falaparusea to 
run them down, and protest that they 
were not half good enough for the 
UlaFtzatidna?''-JAMEa Payk. 

-(c) to dJecoTer; to hudtaftef 

and find. F. 

“ Now, lookhere,*' aald the captain: 
you’ve ran me down; here! am. 
Well, then, apeak up: what ie Itr” 
->R. L. Stktemsok. 

-(d) to stop through want of 

winding (of a watch). P. 

The mechanism of the mtUer'a life 
stopped, but that of the watch went 
(m, for Joe wound it np that aame 
eventuR. and it had not since been 
allowed to. run dowm^S. Barinu- 
Cioui.a 

Ron xkiwn—^ in a low state of 
health. C. 

This evening, especially, he was 
innch mu down, and tlie unexp€kctcd 
chop brought a sense of physical 
comfort which he had not known for 
a great whlle.—BEHANT. 

To EON IN—to lock np. C. 

Fifty inebriates were run in for the 
ni^t. 

Ron on— a phmao used In 
printing, to signify thut a 
paragraph la to be ooiftiuuod 
withoab a break. 

A RUN UPON A BANK—A SUddon 

rush of depositors and holder' 
of notes anxious to oMaiu 
their money. P. 

Jessop's bank has such a number 
of small depositors, and issues so 
many small notes. He cannot casli 
above half of them without notice. 

If there comes a mn, he must have 
to stop payment this very day.— 
Muw Mclock. 

To RON FOR IT—to make off; 
to hurry away. F. For U 
does not refer to any object, 
but is a mere extra phrase. 

But Just then—crack! crack! 
crack!—three mosketehots flashed 
ont of the thicket. Merry tumbled 
bead>foremoBt li^ the excavation; 
the man. with the bandage npun 
round lilte a teetoiom, and fell all 
hla length npon his side:, where he 


RuMb. 

lay dead, bat still twitching; an<l 
the other three turned and ran for It 
with all their might—R. BtcwK' 
BOM. 

To RON DP A 8CJORE — tO buy 
articles on credit. F. 

Run up a score with that Jeliloo I 
No: shed not l>e such an Idiot aa 
thai-Mas. H. Woop. 

To RON ON ANTTHINO —(of th« 
mind) to be ocoupiod with 
thoi^bts of It. P. 

In England everybody's head runs 
on dukes.-dAMKB Paym. 

To RUN A RIO ; TO RUN ONE’S 
RIOS—^to play a trick; to bo 
riotous. F. 

While I live you shall be kept 
straight and like a la<ly; and when 
I'm gone I shan't l>e none (any) the 
wiser if you go wrong and mn your 
figs as you have done.—Mas. E. 
Lynn Linton. 

To BUN OVER—(a) to* overflow. 
P. 

He flUs bis famished maw, his 
mouth mns o’er 

With unchewed morsels, while he 
chums the gore.—D kyokm. 

-(6) to road or consider In a 

hasty manner. P. 

If we mn over the other nations 
of Euroi>e, we shall only pass 
tlirough so many different scenes of 
po V erty.—A dp imon . 

To RUN OUT —(a) to come to an 
end. P. 

When a lease had mn out, he 
stipulated with his tenant to resign 
up twenty acres without lessening 
his rent.— Swift, 

-(b) to digresa ; to extend ; 

to expand. P. 

Not is It sufficient to mn out Into 
beautiful digressions.—A ddison. 

To BUN UP —(of a building) to 
erect speedily ; to build in 
a short time. C. 

This whole street was ran up in 
three months' time. , ^ 

Rush.—N ot worth a rush— 
of no value. P. 

John Bull’s friendship \e not 
worth a rush,— Akbuthnot. 


Sttll 


flaOk.^TO GET THlt SACK^tO | 
bo dlHOilused from obiploy- j 
ment. F. A phroao oomuion 
in Frenoh» where (saok) 
meant! knup^-.k. It hOH, 
therefore, toforonce to the 
“ marching off ** of a HOldler. 

I wiy, 1 wonder whttt old Po«g 'ud 
(would) Bay, If he knew It. 1 should 
get the sack, I s’pose (suppofleli eh? 
—IlU<»H OoNWAV. , 

“ And what 1* it to him ?" retorttj<l 
Evans with rude triumph; “he is 
no longer an ofhcer of this Jail I be 
has got the sack and orders to quit 
the prison.-dJ, Reaob. 


ftookeloth. — 

AKt) ABHKS— 
IKjnlauco. 
Ucripturol I 
coiiicH from 


- In BAt'KCtOTH 
-in grrlof and ro- 
P. Thla is a 
Oppression, and 
tho habit of 


Eastern nations on oocaslons 
of sorrow and rtnnorae. 

A deplorable error and misfor¬ 
tune, for whirh humanity should 
mourn in sackcloth and ashes ~J. 
S. Mu.l 

Uhe felt that she might yet recover 
her lost ground, tliat (dm might yet 
hurl Mr, Slope down to the dust 
from which she had picked him, and 
force her sinning lord to sue for 
lArdoh til sackcloth and ashes.—A. 

TKoLl^orii. 

A SAD DOG — a merry 
follow; a gay man; a man 
given to joking. F. 

1 am afraid, ma'am, your son is 
a sad dog. 

Safe. —Safe bind, hafr find— 
what ia packed up oeourely 
will be oaelly got again. C. 

Safa Wnd. safe find—you know the 
proverb.—Wn.it IK (.'ollinb. 

Sail. —To HAIL CLOSE TO ’niK 
WIND—to go very door to 
impropriety or danger. C. 
Sold of a ship when nearly 
running into the wind. 

He had always bveu so especialb' 


The capUiu save bnkn (bi 
tnooring ship, and we made sail, 

<' drsp^fic down siowly with the 
wind and tide.—R. H Dam A, jum. 

-to Start; to go otf. P. 

The signal to make sail for the 
drawing-room was giv^ and they all 
arose and deimrteir—THACKfiAAV'. 

To STRIffIfi BAIL—(d) to lower 
the sails. P. 

-(b) to bo more humblo { to 

lesoeu oue^s pretensiona* P. 

Margaret 

Must strike her sail, and learn 
awhile to serv'e 
While kings command. 

SliAKCSrEAftK. 

.Sail of the une —worshipe. P. 
Before he left Egypt bs {KM«>n) 
burnt three of Uie prises. They 
could not liave been fitted for a 
passage to Gibraltar In less than a 
month, and that at a great ekpense. 
and with tho loss of the sertloe of at 
least two sail of the line.—B ovtuev. 

To HET BAIL. See Sirr. 

Sake.—F or i^ake's bark— for 
old limes ; bceause of provioua 
ucciuaintanco. F. Equal to 
the Scotch ** for auld lang- 
syiie.” 

I’ve a-been (1 have been) ioM 
minded to do't for sake's sake.—T. 

HctiUm 

Yet for old sake's sake she is still, 
_dearB, 

The prettiest doll in the World. 

« U. Kinusukv. 

Salt.—'ABOVB THE BALTin 
a poallion of honour. P. The 
Bait-cellar in the dining-hall 
of former ttmea was placed 
half - way down the table, 
and marked the dlFision be¬ 
tween fhe equals of the mctater 
In rank and hU iaferlon. 

Below the BAns-ln an inferior 
position. P. * 


) omen for un- 
1 we made sail, 

S wly imh the 
Dama, jum. 

to go otf, F. 


too close to the wind at home, and 
who comes to tlie colony to he 
whitewashed.—H. KrN(»ai,BV. 

To MAKE BAIL-(a) to Btort (Of 

a soiling vessel). • P. 


Mklvillr 

To KAT A man’s BALT —to partake 
of his hospitality; to be his 
guest. C. This, among the 
Arabs especially, oonstituted 
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a aacred bond between hfgt 
and puest. It la oonslderod 
unseemly n>r a person to cat 
a man’s salt and then to apeak 
111 or him. 

One does not eat a maiAi aait, aa 
It were, at these dinnen Tliere is 

S othlng saered in this kind of Lon- 
on hoapltallty.-<~TfiAcKEHAV. 

To BALT A MINE—to aprliiklo 
some preciona ore about it. 
go that it may appear rich 
and productive. C, A com¬ 
mon trick. 

If it hadn’t been fur the Dutcli- 
man’a story, they would never have 
known the mine was ealted at all — 
Jit Louis Democrat, April 17, )B88. 

To THBOW halt on THE TAIL— 
a ludicrous phrase, applied to 
the attempted capture of 
Boinothlng difficult to catol». 
Children are told they may 
catch birds If they eiicoeod in 
throwlnK salt upon thoir tallw, 
as In the nursery rhymo.— 
Simple Simon went a-bunliiig 
For to catch a rjuail) 

He got a i>enuywortli of salt 
To throw upon its tail. 

Hie intellisence is sti jAhkI, that 
were you coining near him with 
aoldiere or conslaoles or the like, I 
shall answer for it you will never lay 
saU on Jjls tail.—H cott 
P lenty of subiects gojng about t r 
them that know how to throw salt 
upon their tails. Tliat's what's 
wanted —Hickkn^^. 

The salt of t^e earth —the 
wholesome portion of a c<»m- 
munlty; that portion of a 
community whioh has a good 
Jnfluenoo upon the rest. P. 
The exprossiOD is taken from 
Matthew v. 13 : Ye are the 

Balt of the earth/’ 

We rotiuire to call «p before us 
the dissenting coromunlty of the 
period, with its strong underlying 
aenae, not only that It was the salt 
of the earth, rpt that its boonden 
duty was to prove itself go.—M bh, 
OwphaVt. 

Rather too salt— said of an 
exoeesive hotel bill or over¬ 
charge of any kind. B. 

To SPILL SALT. This in oonsi dcred 
tuiJuoky. It ia also considered 
'unlucky to help another to 


Balt at table ; ’* Help to salt* 
help to Borrow.” 

Home of these eggs were for break¬ 
fast. and 1 ate tliew with a good 
apiNBtlte; but in belntng layfeTf to 
sMt 1 Bpllled it, on wb^ ehe 
started up with a scream.— Thac k- 

SRAY. 

Worth one’s salt —of value ; 
serviceable. C. 

He loved to ^rn his money. He 
dellghte<t to believe—Toby was very 
I«x>r, and couldn’t wall afTord to 
i)art with a delight-that be was 
worth his salt - 'Du kens. 

Kvery man who is worth his salt 
has his eneinicn —T. Hvqubb. 

Trcb to one’s salt—^ faithful 
to onc’u employer. P. 

Faithful as tnoy were to their salt, 
they had never so much as ilreauied 
that the master whom tiiey had 
served so loyally could betray them. 
—J. A Fkocde. 

With a orain of sat.t. Scse 
Orain. 


Sam. —To btand Sam— to outer- 
tain frlonde ; to puy for 
rt'froshmonts, S. Sam 1« a 
contraction for " Uncle Sam,” 
a Jocular name for the U.8. 
Government. The phraBo, 
Ihoroforo, originally means to 
pay all oxi)cnHcM, a« tho govern¬ 
ment does, 


Samapltan. — A ooop ^ma- 
BiTAN —one who bebavwTm a 
kind and coiTipaasignato man¬ 
ner to those w'ho have no claim 
upon him. P. See tho parable 
of the Good Samaritan (Luko 
X. 29). 

I took leave of the good Samaritan, 
who appointed two of my nlggere to 
nee me out of the wood —C Readk 
It is seldom that debtors or gcxsl 
Samaritans waylay people under 
gas-lamps m order to force money 
upon thorn, wj far as I have seen or 
beard.— J. R Lowelu. 




dlllcronco. P. 

’’It must be late in the afternoon, 

lai MW AW Mk V 

—(6) uevertheleM. 0. 

He may be a reformed cfmracter. 
All the same, I cannot employ him. 
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SaAOtum«-~-SANCTcrH sancto* 
RUM—a private retreat^; the 
room in a honee eet apart for 
one’s private use. C. Latin. 

"If I might be allowed to pro- 
jtose.” said Lazarua "I would sug- 
yoar following me Into my 
ganelum $arictorv,m."—S. Bariwo* 
Gould. 


S«nd. —The sand has run 
OUT—^the appointed term has 
come to an end. P. Sand is 
here the sand in tho honr-glass, 
by which time was formerly 


measured. 

"Hush, my dilld—never talk of 
dying. Please God, you may have 
many years of life before yom 
Bhe shook her golden head a little 
sadly. "No, doctor, my sand has 
run oni: and perhaps it is as well.” 
~IL iLHAGOARD. 


A HOP® OF SAND. See Rope. 


Bang*. — Bang froid — cold 
blood; calmness in the pres* 
enoe of oxcitomont or of 
danger. P. French. 

Then Robinson, who had never 
lost his presence of mind, and had 
now recovered his Nang froid, made 
all four captives sit round together 
on the ground In one little lot—0 
Rbadk. 

Sana. — Sans fa^on — without 
observing strict etiquette. P. 
French. 

"Will you both come and dine 
with mo to-night «n>w /o^on; there 
will be nobody except Agatha and 
Mr. HeighamT” asked Mrs. Carr.— 
H. ft Haggard. 

Satan. —Satan reprovino sin. 
This phrase is used when tho 
person who finds fault with 
another is equally guilty of the 
bad habit. F. 

Satin.— A TARD OF SATIN — 
a glass of giu. London slang. 

Sauoa. —What is sauce fob 

TBS 0008E IS SAUCK FOR THE 
GANDER —^like things demand 
like treatment. C. 

Mow. wbats sauce for the goose Is 
sauce for the gander: if you nut a 
pressure on one class to make it 
wain Itself piopwly, you must put a 
pressure ou others to the same end. 
—M. Arnold. 


Sfxuya. — Saute qui peut. 
This pbraae is need when, in 
a time ot danger, every one 
looks out for his own ^ety. 
P. French. 

It gPiirift had not been committed 
to the statesmen of the losing side, 
what a fine satirical picture we 
might have had of that geuerai 
aauve qui peat (sciamble out of 
danger) amongst the Tory party.— 
Track BRAV. 

Savolp. — Savoir vivre — 
knowledge of polite life. P. 
French. 

Miss Nugent had always seen him 
in large companies, where he was 
admired for nis mvoir vivrt and 
entertaining anecdotes. — Maria 
RnoKWoRTtr. 

Savoujp.*— To SAVOUR of the 
PAN —^to betray its origin. F. 

To SAVOUR OP THE FRYING-PAN 
—to show signs of heresy. P. 

Bishop Nix of Norwich used to 
call the persons whom he snspeoted 
of heretical opinions “men savour¬ 
ing of tjM frying-pan.”—SouTHEV. 

Say.— To sat one's sat — to 
say all one has to say ; to tell 
one’s own story in one’s own 
way. C. 

lAdles and gentlemen, the work¬ 
man has said his say, and I hope the 
company have been amnsed. — C. 
Rbadk. 

Soapoe. — To make oneself 
SCARCE —to retire ; to with¬ 
draw ; to go off. F. 

As soon as ever they understood 
the object of their feared wid re- 
siTCoted commandant, a general de« 
sire manifested itself to make them¬ 
selves respectively and ooUeouveLy 
scarce.—H R Haggard. 

When a lady tells you decidedly 
she can't stop to talk to you, and 
when she appears up to her eyes in 
cleantngMouse or something of that 
sort, the next tbl^ to do is to make 
younelf scarce.—G korob Eliot. 

Soaplet. —The Scarlet Woman 
—the Oharch of Roxno. P. A 
term borrowed trom the Bible 
(Rev. xvii. 4), 

The latter old lady (Rome) may be 
the Scarlet Woman, or toe beast 
with ten boms, if yon wilL—J. R. 
Lowxll. 

Opinion I It's what the b^eveis in 
the Scarlet Woman call mveterate 
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(Kmtnmaoy; thoynaed to burn peo^ i 
ior it—JAMsa Payh. ' 

ScABLBT rcrin—^feminlno pref- 
erenoe for military men. F. 
The BntiBh military colour is 
rod. ^ • 

Schoolmafltop.—T he school* 

MASTEB IS ABROAD — gOOd 

education is spreading every¬ 
where. P. Often, but wroniclj'. 
used in the opposite sense—to 
imply that the sebooimaster is 
absent, and is much needed. 

the soldier be abroad if he 
^U, he can do DothioK in this age. 
Theie le another jpersonsge-^a per^ 
aonage lees imposing in the eyes of 
aoma perhape Insignificant. Tlie 
flcboolmaater is abroad, and I trust 
to him, armed with his primer, 
against the soldier in full military 
array.—Loan Brouuhaic. « 

Sohwopck—S cissors and paste 
— the implemcnta of a news¬ 
paper sub-editor, who outs out 
extraota from otlior journals 
for his own. C. 

They saw In the applicant for the 
editorship merely an inferior, whoso 
duty had proMbly lain«in the 
BclssoTS and paste department.— 
itESANTr 

Scope. —To OO OFF AT 800BE— 

(a) to loso control of onesoi*: 
to speak In a rambling way. 

F. 

The oonyersation soon l>ecoming 
general lest the black-eyed sttoulu 
go otT at score and tarn sarcastic, 
that young lady related to Jemima 
a summary of everything she knew 
concerning Mr. Dombey—his pros- 
peels, family, pursolta, and char¬ 
acter.— Dickens. 

Reuben would answer, going off at 
score in his old way.—H. Kinoslev. 

. - < b) to proceed without any 

hesitancy or break. 

In every year of a boy's scbool-llfe 
he learned to read two or three 

a tUe books, and he usually had 
lese so well by heart that he could | 
go off at score ft vpu started blra on i 
any given page,— IftnHeenih Cmtury, 

Soot. — Soot free— quite un- 
urod. P. 

could not name a single woman 
oi my acquaintance of whom 1 have 
not heard some itoiy or other. 
Even dear, good, old Hester doesn’t 


Sentoh 

come off scot free. — Ftoaairoa 
Mabrvat. 

Soot and lot— payment eicaotod 
by the pariah. P. 

The right of voting at West¬ 
minster was In the householders 
paying soot and lot.—M acaulav. 

Bootoh. —Scotch fiddle— the 
Itch, S. 

A Scotch marriaoe —an irreg¬ 
ular marriage. P. The 
Scotch morriago law required 
very few formalities. The 
village of Gretna Green, on 
the Border, was famous for 
such morriagos, 

A good many years ago, when I 
was very young, and a most con¬ 
summate fool, I got myself en- 
trapp^ into a Sctilch marriage.— 
Miss liRAnnoN 

A SCOTCH MI8T—a driEBling ruin. 
C. 

"Drip, drip, drip I" cried Celia, 
pettishly: "one of those odious 
i^tob mists, that is as likely to last 
for a week as for an hour—Mii^s 
Bradpon. 

Oirr OF ALL BvoTCB — excessively. 

F. 

I DID NOT Bt'OTCH MY MIND—I 
spoke plainly. F. 

I SkK>tla,nd. — Scotland Yard 
—the liondon police head¬ 
quarters. .C. 

lie'll bleed you to your last six¬ 
pence, and, as likely as not, when 
you’re cleaned out hell write to Scot¬ 
land Yard —D Ciirihiik Murray 
W ho set Scotland Yard on my 
heels? Who put you up to the fact 
that 1 am the man Who called him¬ 
self Chicot 7 —Miss Braodov. 

Sopape.—^To scrape acquaint¬ 
ance WITH ANT ONE —to In¬ 
sinuate oneself into terms of 
familiarity ; to make friends in 
a chance way. C. 

Sopatoh,—To BRiNO one to 
THE SCRATCH—to cause one 
to come to a docision, C. 
The scratch is the lino In a 
prise-ring up to which the 
boxers are 1^ 

Fm the fellow to bring old Bryce 
up to the ecrateb.— Geokoe Euot. 

To COME TO THE SCRATCH —to 

declare aneself; to come to a 
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decLdon; to act decialrely. 

C. 

Indeed, had It not been for a little 
Jnciclont about to tie detailed, it ie 
doubtful if Mr, Bellamy would have 
ever come to the scratch at all.—U. 

R. Haogaro. 

Finally, to my patron’s great con¬ 
tent, I oonsented to come up to the 
scratch, and Alonday night I had 
the hardihood to iiresent myself In 
the music-room of the Adelphl —(J 
Reaur 

A SCRATCH RUNNER—OtlO who. 

In a handicap race, starts from 
the line, or fitartlncr-i>oHt. and 
gels no advantage. 

Old tScKATCii—the devil. F. 
"flam," says she, “what on earth 
ails you, to make you act eo like Old 
Scratch In your Bleep11 ambit k- 
TON 

I’d as Boon trust my affairs to Old 
Scratch as to him —Mum H. Wooi>. 

A Ht’RATCU TEAM Of PACK-U 

number of Individuals brought 
together aocldentally or hastily. 

P. 

It Bcems now to be generally 
uiiderstood that Coustaiitinuple it¬ 
self In not to l>e defended by this 
country, unlcBs Hungarian feeling 
Hhould make Austria light, and un- 
lesa a scratch i>ack of other allies 
can also lie obtained—Forfnif;A.U|/ 
Jii'iueu', ISsT. j 

Screw. — A scBKW loc>se — 
Bomothing wrong; a dis¬ 
turbing clement. C, Said 
when two frit'uds have a 
difference, or when something 
wrong or unpleasant happens 
In ono’B affaire. 

“.Jefferson forgot to Insert one 
little word," said 1; “ ha should 
have Bald * w white men '" 

“Well." Bald ho, “I niust admit 
there is a norew loose somewhere 
Haliburtok. 

Our landlady (turned pale i—no 
doubt she thought there was a 
screw loose in my Intellect —0. W. 
Holmes. 

An OLD SCREW—e. miserly follow. 
F. 

This gentleman and the gimrd 
knew Sir IMtt \ery well, and laughed 
at him a great deal. They both 
agreed In omling him an old icrcw, 
which means a very stingy, avari¬ 
cious person.— Thackeray. 

To DRAW one’s screw— to draw 
one’s salary. S. 


Sm 

5 He’s a repo9dar on the New, and 
raws a handsome screw.—B xsant. 

To SCREW one's CoilTRAaE TO THE 
BTICKINO-PLACE—tO rcSOlVO tO 

act decisively : to suimnon up 
'boltlu'bsB to strike, P, A 
Quotation from l^bokespcAre 
(MachfOi, act 1. scene vli. 
line 60); “ Hut screw your 

courage to the sticklng-place. 
and wo’ll not fail.” 

He either did not fear him, or had 
screwed his courage to the stioklng- 
place — JAMX8 FaYN. 

To PUT ON THE SCREW —to limit 
one’s credit; to bo less bold 
and venturesome in business 
undertakings. C. 

To PUT UNDER TUE SCREW — to 
coerce or coinpeL O. 

To PUT Trra screw on — to bring 
presHuro to bear on; to apply 
foroo to. C. 

He knew where he could put the 
screw on George — Thackeray. 

Regularly screwed — drunk. 

S. 

ScMU—SKA—In a state of 
perplexity; unable to give 
any explanation or solution. 
P. 

It was diagusting that these two 
young i^ple—for nls niece looked 
as much at sea (pendexed) as his 
son—should be so wrapped up in 
one another and their comiupnplace 
affairs, as to hate forgotten “Vortl- 
gern and Kowkna” already—J ames 
Fayn. 

I could not have been more at sea 
had 1 seen a ('hinese lady from 
I Pekln.-MHs. H. Wood, 

I Half seas over— the worse for 
liquor. S. 

To OET one’s sea-leob on — 
to be able to walk steadily on 
shipboard. F. 

Give him a little time to mt tlm 
use of bis wits ^ oraergenclM and 
to know the lltue arts that do so 
much for a patient’s odmfort—Just 
as you give a young sailor time to 
get his sea-legB on and teach his 
Btomach to beliave Itself—and he will 
do well enough.—O. W. HoLMEa 

Beyond seas— on the other ddo 
of the ooean. P. 

The husband or lover may have 
been out of the way— beyond seas, 
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MkUot, very llkely.»lARH 

Bradimin- 

BEA'BORSBS^the white bxeakera 
on the eea-coaet. 

Alice’s eyes ere fixed on the 
white eeA-bor8ea.~A uktsm«P|m bj^ 

Thb son op a seA'Cook— e con¬ 
temptuous term in uso among 
seameo. S. 

If he got any more cheek from 
him, or any other post and rail son 
of a sea-cook.—H. Kisoslkv. 

Seap.— Tub sear anti tellow 
LEAF— old age. P. 

My way of life 

Is fallen Into the sear, the yellow 

leaf.—SHA.KEHPf: ARK. 

The baby In whose honour they 
had all met is a matron in the sear 
and yellow leaf.—T uomas HAKpy. 

Season.—lN season anh otn* 
op SEASON—at suitable times 
and at unanitablo times. P. 

He made many enemies by tbeso 
things, uttered in season and out 
of season.— it/anniWan I Magazinf, 
im. 

Saoond. —To come off second 
BEST—to be defeated. C. 

The Koh-i-noor, as we named tlie 
gentleman with the dianrfbnd, left 
na however, soon after that "little 
mill,” as tlie young fellow John 
called It, where he came off aecond 
be 0 t.~O. W. Holmes. 

S«0. —To SEE DOUBLE—tO bc 
drunk. C. 

To UA'VB seen BETTEW DATS— 
to have been in*a hlKher social 
position; to havo been in a 
better oondltJon. P. Ubcd 
both of perHons and tilings. 

He's an Englishman, and, I guess, 
has seen better daya—U ai>ibobt^)K. 

To SEE TO ANTTHINO—tO Ottcnd 
to it; to take care it. P. 

He's above thinking of farming 
tools; he sees to the bran-new gig.— 
Haliburtom. 

She (tady I^lmerston) saw to 
everythin —Puofu: Optmon^ 

To see ofp— to aocompany to 
the place of departure ; to 
witness the departure of. P. 

Before he could say any more, 
in came Bcmle herself, saying that 
the driver was waiting, and they 
went out to see her sistv off.—H. £. 
Haqgabdw 


To SEE WELL AND GOOD'— to 
think fit; to be wUllng; to 
consent. 0. 

An' If your reverence sees well 
and good, I'U send my boy to tell 
'em as soon as I get home —Qeorok 
Eliot. 

To SEE A PERSON AT YOWt PIRfirr 
—nn oxprt'Shion of extromo 
uuwiiiingncrts, uwd where one 
ia unwilling to do a sorvioe 
or grant a favour. F. 

If a gill like Miss Jennynge h»l 
done it-thougii, as a matter of fat^t, 
she would have seen him at York 
first (was most unwilling to do such 
a thlng)~it would have been civil, 
and tliat’s all.—da .men Favh. 

Seed. —To run to seed— (a) to 
grow rank; to become weak 
by excess of growtli. P. 

1 am Inclined to think that there 
Is Kuch a thing as architecture run to 
seed —A'mr/wi/h Ontvn/t 

There ia no use denying the fact 
that in tlio i^>opular imagination the 
Bwantine Empire apiiears as a po 
litlral monstnislfy . . a world. Jn 

short, which conslNtwl in civilisation 
run to Becd.--A’a»ttu»h Jii'incic, 18M 

Painters have been in the Bank 
Hause, which has been running to 
seed and calling In the most cry¬ 
ing manner to be clone up.—S arah 
T^tlf.r 

Mr. Monks is aware that I am not 
a young man, my dear, and also that 
I am a lltUu run to seed.—D icaekh. 

-(6) to become seedy, or worn 

out. 

Sleek.—To seek — laoklug; do- 
fleient. P. 

The GermanH in Greek 
Are Hodly to seek -1 'orbon. 

He did very well uiiclerstand that 
the adhesion of two such pretty and 
well'dreNsed girls to the cause, which 
is at present sadly to seek in the 
matter of young laules, wondd greatly 
stimulate waveieni and bring en- 
tlmsiasm Into the ranks.—B ahakt. 

Sell.—To BELL ANOTHER MAN 

—to deceive him. S. 

Did I ever tell you how the young 
vagabond sold me last half? — T. 

UUOUE.S. 

To SELL A MAN UP—tO forco 
him to become a bankrui*t; 
to comiiel him to have ids prop¬ 
er^ brought to aucllou. P. 

Tnen he would send In his bills, 
me her, sell her up, and drive her 
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oufcof the p1bo« stTlpped io the last 
farthing.—B xsant. 

To SELL OUT—(a) to leare the 
army. P. Thto phraae waa 
used when oommiasiiona In the 
army were bought and sold, 
a system abolished by Mr. 
Gladstone's goyemment in 
1869. 

It WM In this period that he 

a ultted the Guards, and sold out of 
tie army. —Th a ok era r. 

-(5) to get rid of Inyestmente; 

to take ready money in place 
of Inyestments, P. 

Still a great loss would be Incurred 
by selling out of them at a )>erlod of 
depression.— 0 . Rrape 

To BKix OFT —to part with the 
whole of anything. P. 

George heard of a farmer who was 
soling off bis sheep about fifty miles 
on near the coast.— 0 . Reade. 

8«nd. —To SEND TO Coventry 
—^ to exclude from companion¬ 
ship. F. “ Sent to Covorttry ” 
signifies in disgrace or dis¬ 
favour with one's associates. 
Most used by schoolboys, who 
inflict the panJshmentf fre¬ 
quently on their follows. See 
Boycott. 

In fact that solemn assembly, a 
levy of the school, had been held, at 
which the captain of the school had 
got up. and ^ven out that any boy, 
in whatever form, who should thence¬ 
forth appeal to a master, without 
having first gone to some pre)K>8itor 
and Itud the owe before him, should 
be thrashed publicly and sent to 
ttoventry.—T. Hiiohks. 

To BEND ONE ABOUT ONE’S 
BUSXNBas—to dismiss peremp¬ 
torily. P. 

Upon this 1 was. naturally, moUl- 
fled, and sent him about his business, 
hoping to have seen the last of him 
at Highmore.—C. Rcapk 

Senlopes.—S bniobeb priores 
—elders first.; let the older 
people take precedence. C. 
Ledin. 

We Bay at school, Smiore* priorfu 
(lot favour go by seniority). — C. 
Kkape. 

flkupe.—See Sear. 

OkkPTB.—T o bbrvb a pebbon 
OCT—to retaliate upon bim 


f for real or fancied wrongs; 
to wreak revenge on him. C. 
"Little bnitev^ried Hawes vi- 

« ; "Ill work him jTu serve 
f—C. Bkade. . 

To gEEVB A BtAN lUQHT—^to be 
a right treatment for him; 
tqpunish him deservedly. O. 

He knocked him clean off his legs 
on to the deck, where he lav 8tanne<l 
and hieing. " Serve him right." 
cried Charlie frmn the hatchway.— 
G J. whvt*-Mei,vit.le. 

To BEBVE one's turn— tO bo 
useful on oooasdon; to assist 
or prove serviceable when 
needed. P. 

His connection with the press 
serves our turn, Harry, doesn’t it f— 
£onuni> Yates. 

To SERVE ONE A BAD TURN—tO 
do him an injury. C, 

You mean well, 1 have no doubt; 
but you never In your life served 
me a worse turn than when you pre¬ 
vented me from hitting that man.— 
W. K. KoRRia 

Set.—A SET DOWN-—a dhonce 
ride in a passing vehicle. F. 

Fart of the journey I performed on 
foot; but whenever I could I got a 
set d«wn, because 1 was Impatient to 

f et near the Land's End.— Maria 

JdoK WORTH. 

To SET ABOUT—^to commcnce; 
to made preparations for. P. 

They gave him bints that he might 
setaboutdolngsomethlng to nrovirle 
himself with a living. — William 
Black. . 

To SET ONE*S CAP AT—(of a 
woman) to try to Aptlvate ; 
to try to obtain as a husband. 
P. 

'• You won’t like eveirthing from 
India now. Miss Shani,’ sdd the old 
gentleman; but when ilM ladles bad 
retired after dinner, the wily old 
fellow said to his son, " Have a care. 
Joe: girl is setting her cap at 

you. --Thackeray. 

To SET one’s face AOAINBT—tO 

oppose rceolutely. P. 

Nor was it in the leaston nstbetic 
grounds that he had set his face 
againri the whids scheme.—Good 
Words, mi. 

To BBT THE TEETH ON SDOE—to 

Irritate; to grade uxnni the 
feelingis. P. 

Hts nails also were fiat and shaiNr 
leas, and he used to be ocmthatuiily 
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niawing thein till tM had aaooeadel 
m B^mg th«m down to the ouicl, 
and tbej^ wei^ sight to set» Chris¬ 
tian’s tooth on edge.-^. Waaiuck. 

To SBT OSIB’B pace LIKE A FLINT 
—^to be resolute audadete^ 
mined. P. 

They were a oonnle of lion-Uke 
men; tjtoy had set their faces like a 
flint— Buky AN. 
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-<b> to mnbeUish; to show to 


To SET AGAINST Or OVER AGAINST 
—to place on the opposite side 
from* BO as to oounterbiUauce 
or make even. P. 

There were cows to be paid for, 
with the smith and farriers bill, to 
be set against the rent of the 
demesne.-^ASIA EiKtKwoRTn. 

In fact one rice is to be set over 
s^lnst soiother, and thus something 
like a batsBce is obiaJned.~ll. H. 
Dana. 

To SET ON FOOT —to start; to 
begin. P. 

He did not stop to get on foot an 
Inquiry into bis train of thought or 
stato of feeling—D iokxnk. 

To SET THE Thames (or a river) 
ON FIRE—to be conspicuously 
able; to be a man of light 
and leading. P. 

From nearer home we imve the 
well-known exprestdou, " He will 
never set the Thames on fire.” It is 
thus explained. Our ancestors used 
a wooden mill, or quern, which 
sometimes took fire when worke '. 
with great rapidity. This mill was 
calledthe thamma, and when in the 
handq of an idle miller tlie chances 
of Its beoamlng Ignited were cod' 
Biderablxminlmlzra.— tht Year 
itowTuf, fter. 

1 haraly expect him to set the 
Thames on fire; but I hoi^ his 
' mother wilt never have reason to be 
ashamed ol him.—W E. Norris. 

These lead lives coionrless, so far 
as the nation s advancement is con- 
oemed. They set no stream on fire, 
and Mont their duty t# the State 
satisfled when they have paid their 
taxes. 

Well set up— well built; hav¬ 
ing a poworfnl^trame. C. 

He was*well set up: a big. hand¬ 
some fellow, with Innwn hair 
straight and short, a sn^th cheek, 
and a full moustacba—B esant. 

To SET OFF —(a) to start. P. 

Re set off for Bedford early that 

™?^Man next day for Sir 

Badmoie Smnpe’a—BKAOoMsrxELn. 


advantage. P, 



cpi 

Eliot. 

Miss Crmsdey had a good taste. 
She liked natural mannen — a 
little timidity only set them off.— 
Tbaokrray. 

A SET-OFF — what oounter-bal- 
ances. P. 

As a little set-oif against the pig- 
master'a bills, 1 make hoary entries 
against the good squire.—B lace- 

MORK. 

Others talked of the shop as tn/Va 
dig.; the set-off against whioii was 
the education and beauty of the 
bride,— Oaptain klARRYAt. 

To SET IN—^to become settled In 
a particular state. P. 

The afternoon set In dulL and 
toward evening the sea freshened 
sufficiently to send most of the 
liassengerB below —R K. Hauuakd. 

To SET SAiL~to start on a voyage. 
P. ' 

Henry had token the child she 
brought him in his arms, and set sail 
In a vessel bound for Africa.—M hr. 
Inghbald. 

My friend the captain never in¬ 
quired after me, but set sail with as 
much indifference as If 1 had been on 
board —Goldsmith 

To SET UP—to regtoro; to re- 
eetabliah. P. 

So he tried ever 3 dhlng he could 
think of to get set up (strong again) 
—T. Huohrs. 

'* It says, by the way, that the Duke 
of Dunderhead Is ce^inly making 
up to Mrs Thumps, the rich Night¬ 
man’s widow; a precious good bit 
that, isn’t it? You know the duke’s 
as poor as a rat! ” 

‘Mjh. that’s no news. It will quite 
set him up (restore him to wealth), 
and no mistake.”— H Wakrkm 

'To SET UP FOR—to pretend to 
be. P. 

Henry White swore be wonld take 
rooms at the Tremont Home and set 
up for a gentleman.—R. H. DahA,* 
JON. 

The youth, before setting up for a 
gentleman, hM been an attorney's 
apprentice.— W. Irvimo. 

To SET erroiCB by. See Stork. 

To SET LriTLB BY — tO valUO 
aUghtly ; to despise. F. 

Rls pnnee, the lord of thatcountry, 
will shortly oome Into these parte 
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*nd will know the rewion, If they 
have any, why Ills neigbboursi set *o 
litUfl by him.—11L man, 

A weT-To—a fight. F. 

AT A i>EAr> «ET—In a Btato of 
ktaguaUun; tit a etatKlatlll. 
P. 

To MAKE A dead bet AT— to 
kiotflo out as Uio obJ<H;t of 
one’s atteutions. 0. 

The old lady made a dead aet at 
the lAreon. 

Skittle.—To BSTTLK A MAK's 
xiAfiH —to kill him. S. 

He reualved some terrible kloke on 
the ,tttok and loua /Hifvc It him 
on thniw^ lV“ Kick hip life out l" 
—Settle hlft hash llr aUK. 

I take no blame for nettlinK his 
hash — K. L. tlxKVKNeoN, 

To NRTTLK DOWN—to odopt 
B> fogulor modo of life; to 
engage In one’s llfo-work; 
to ooaso to wander about. 
P. 

" thoiufht A^ela, *' he 

Is settllT^ dowrti; he wlu soon Dnd 
work. —jBksant. 

S«ven. — The seven dkadi.t 
•INB— prido, onvy, wrath, sloth, 
oovotoiisucBs, gluttony, and 
lust. P. 

. Sure, it Is no sin ; 

Or of the deadly sins It is tho least. 

, HnAKSSPKAKK 

Vuliaflty Is an elKhth dt^ly sm, 
added to the list In these later days 
—J K. Low KLI., 

Seven • liEAouB boots — boots 
which oarried Uwlr woarer at 
an extraordinarily rapid rato. 
P. An expression borrowed 
from a well-known fairy tale. 

Mr. Oarlyle would be much bettor 
if lie didnt take naalth by the 
throat (iw It were), bathing as If he 
Were a little boy in the Serpentine, 
walking as if he had seveu-leogue 
bOOtS.WANk CAaLYlil. 

TEEH BBVTCN BLERPEKS—BCVCtl 

Christian youths who flod 
from perMoution In the third 
cnntiuVt and foil asl<»op in a 
cave. They did not awake 
until thoir discovery more than 
two hundred years lator. Tho 
etopy Occurs in various forms. 

A roeetsd ox and a Isthaigy like 
that of the seven sleepers wonla 
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fwaroe restore }'ou to the use of 
your refreshtid and waking tenses.— 
Sco-iT, (i 

A SEVEN Da VS* WOND Eft—some¬ 
thing which abBoriM public 
'Intardht for a short time and 
then is forgotten. C. ^ 
Kike. 

The Beven daye' wonder abord the 
tey bad alinuel died away —Unou 
OoNWAT. 

Sown.— Sewn ui>— lutoxloatod. 
S. 

He took caire to tell you that Some 
Of the party were pretty oonMaerabh' 
“sewn up too,—’TiiACEitBAV. 

Shade. — To fall into toe 
bilade— to coaso to attraot 
attention. P. 

But, flnnllv, the original Semite 
feu more and more into the ehade. 
The Aryan canm to the front.—H. Jo. 
Hagoaru, 

8hak». — To BHAEB A LEO — 

(a) to dance. F, 

I explain that the stage is ready for 
them, if they like to act j or tho 
concert-room, If they wiQ slngt or 
the dancing-room, ehould they with 
to Bha^e aleg.—B khamt. 

— ■(b) to movo about. F. 

He was BO bad that, father never 
let h m come Into the hpuse. where, 
be Bald, honesty alone should shalte 
a leg—B ei*am. 

To buake one's head— to Ih- 
dlcato disapproval, doubt, or 
dissent. P. 

When he rcaJl the note from the 
two ladies, he shook Ida head, and 
obeerved that an affair of this Sort 
demanded the utmost clrouintpi^ 
tIoD.—G oldsxitu. 


No QBE at BIIAKBB—of Utilo 
value or account, S. 

Oatmwl U no great shakee at 
beet. It idnt even ho good for a 
hpree os real yellow Indian oom.— 
Halidurtov. 

To shake bv the hand or SHAinS 
HANDS—to solfitc by gtagplng 
the hand. P. - 
But she smiles OS shs shakes her by 
the band-Fi^Rksoit Marrvat. 

Ha said, “I wish you to abstain 
from writing to Sir Onarlss, Md him 
to visit you only once mors m^re 
his marriage, Just to shake bonds 
and with mutual Meit^ip 
and good wishes.-^, Keado. 
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To BBAKi: THE ELBOW—to cr%ni* 
ble with dice. 

To BHASE 1418 DUST OFF ONK’B 
FEKT-r{«) an act abowing one’s 
displeasure with an^ plsfc. 
and a dotenulDatlon n^er*to 
return thither. P. 

He (Beauflt) had been reffarded by 
tbs Austriana aa the author of their 
mlafortunea, and wrote from their 
capital to a friend in tjaxuny i " To¬ 
morrow I leave Vienna. I will 
shake the duat off my feet. I will 
not return there In a hurry.” ~ 
Quarterly Eemnr, 1R«7. 

Soon after the interview Just re- 
oorded, he left Barohester, ahakinp; 
the duat off hie feet aa he entered the 
railway-oarriaKe,—.A Troli.oi'k. 

-(&) to ccaso travelling. C. 

At lenftth the pllfjrlm ahook the 
dual off hia feet at UeideliierK — 
Beaconskib[.i>. 

To SHAKE IN one's SHOES—to 
be in a state of approhensiou 
or fright. C. 

The children’s copytjooka, et^‘, 
were laid out for iiippeetlon, while 
the embyro acholarn manifeHtl> 
idiook in tiieir ahoee livfore the ver¬ 
dict to l>o pronounced on their halt¬ 
ing performance —HARAii»TvTi,Kit 


Shaj»|}. — Sharp prautick — 
grasping behaviour; conduct, 
which Is defonsll>Jo on legal 
grounds, but Is yet consld' n 1 


ungenerous. P. 

“I call this,’’ said Tommy, in a 
great race, ‘‘confounded aharp 
practice. ”—11 A T 


Sheep. — To cast or make 
BIIKEP’S eyes —to look ut 
with amorous eytis. C- 
The horrid old oolonel, with a heafl 
so bald aa a cannon ball, was making 
aheep’a eyea at a half-caate girl 
there.— Tuacekrav. ^ 

Black sheep— bad characters. 
C. 

‘‘ We are as liable to have black 
sheep here aeadsewhere,’' the arch* 
dekoomrepUed.— A. Trollope. 


Sheet. —Three sheets in the 
WIND—half-intoxicatod. F. 

Captain Cuttle, looking, candle in 
hand, at Bnnaby more attentively, 
beUeved that he was three aheeta in 
the wind, or. in plain worda, drunk. 
—DicKBsa 


Shelf. — Laid or inn* o.n 1111 : 
SHEijf'—no longer engaged in 
active work; sot atdde to 
make room tor more aotivo 
workers. P. 

What la a man to do when he'a 
put on the shelf and hag no hoinef 
—Cood Ir ords, 1887. 

Shell. —To SHELL OUT—^to pay 
out money. S. 

We can alw aya make tiie old villain 
ahell out, aa he ought.- Mbs. E. 
Lvxjf Li.nton. 

Shield. —The onraR side of 
THE flinicLD—the other sldo 
of any question. P. The story 
la told of two knights who, 
mooting at a poat from which 
a shield was susTHinded, fell 
to quarrelling about the mato- 
rial of which the shield wuh 
compoeod. The one held It 
to bo gold, tho other Bllver. 
From words they came to 
blows. After a bitter strugglo 
they dlaouveroil Lliat both were 
right, KiiK'.c llio one aide was 
gold, and the other side nllvor. 

Shift. — To MAKE aiiiFT — to 
contrive witli dilTloiUty. J'. 

He had erected a mill In miniature 
for tho divoralon of Edward's iufant 
grandson, and made shift In its con¬ 
struction to Introduce a pliant bit of 
wootl that answerod with its fairy 
clack to the murmuring of the rill 
that turned It —H. Mackenzuk, 

By my other labours 1 make shift 
to eat and drink and have goo() 
clothes.—CoLOSMiTil, 

Shilling. — To TAKE THE 
QUEEN^H BHILLINO Of (JET THE 
BHiLLiNo—to bcconio a soldier. 
P. Soldiers on enlisting re¬ 
ceived a shilling from tho 
rcKTUlting sergeant as a sign 
of tho bargain having been 
ooncludod. 

It was then tltat, not caring what 
became of me, I took the Queen’s 
shilling, and became a soldier —B L. 
Fakjbum 

“I am ready enough i<» become a 
recruit,” sain Allen, 

‘‘But you can’t find the man with 
the ribbons anrl the siullluR (the 
recniltlng-sergeant). Patience I The 
recruiting-sergeant is always about. 
You will get that BhllilriK.''— Bbhart. 
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Shine. — To tike tbs obine 
OOT OF —to surpass; to out- 
ahine i to outvie. F. Also, 
but lem correctly, off of. 

You will become a rival potentate 
to my governor. You will take the 
shine out of him directly.—€. Bbade, 
He is the first man of the age; and 
It's geueraiiy allowed our docbois 
take the ahlne off of all the world.— 

HiXl BURTON. 

Ship. —When one’s ship comes 
IN or HOME —when one’s for¬ 
tune Is made. F. 

Yesterday afternoon I brought my 
long business to a head: thesfilphas 
come home t ope more dead lift, and 
1 shall cease to fetch and carry for 
the Princess Batafia.—R. L. Btxvxn- 

SON. 

The wealthy relative, of whom he 
borrowed for Douglas’s sake, pro¬ 
posed to supp^ him with an income 
of a bundreo pounds per annum 
until the major's next expected 
ship should come in — D. Christie 
Murray. 

Shtp-shapk —neatly arranged. F. 

The ship of the dksebt—^ the 
oameL P. 

Shoe. —To shoe a ooose or a 
GOSLINO—to engage in a fool¬ 
ish or fruitless undertaking. F. 

“The smith that will meddle with 
all things may go shoo the goslings,” 
Is an old proverb— Maria Pixie- 
worth. 

To die in one’s shoes — to dlo 
on the Boaflold. F. 

And there is Mr Fuse, and Lieu¬ 
tenant Treegooxe, 

And there is siir Carnaby Jenks of 
the Blues, 

Alt come io see a man die in his 
shoes. —Baku A M. 

To STAND IN another’s SHOES— 
to occupy the position held by 
another. C. 

Don’t think, If you value your 
prace of mind, to stand in my shoes 
when they are vacant. —Th ace era r. 

To tread the shoes straioht 
—bo uptdght in one’s con¬ 
duct, F. 

To throw an old shoe after 
ONE. This is done at wed¬ 
dings to wish good luck to the 
person. An old shoo means 
“ long life.” 


To SHAKE IN one’s SHOES—^to be 
*ln a state of nervous terror. C. 
ewhen Mrs. Proudie began to talk 
of the souls of the people be always 
shook la his sboea—A. Trollope. 

To IN ANOTHER "PERSON’S 

* sb6es-— to be In tiie same posi¬ 
tion as another. C. 

“ Oh, would 1 be in Arthur's shoes 
after fourth Jessonr” said the little 
boys to ohe another.—T. Huohbs. 


To step into another person’s 
SHOES —to take the position 
previously occupied by an- 
otbw. C. 

“That will do, sir,” he thundered i 
" that will do. It la very evident 
now what would happen if yon 
ed Into my shoes after my 
."—Good Words, itSI, 


To WATT FOR ANOTHER’S SHOES 

—to look forward with oxpeo- 
tatlon to hia death. C. 

The old cock means to crow yet 
over some that are waiting for nis 
shoes.—SooTT. 

Comelis, the eldest, who bad made 
calculations of his own, and stuck to 
the hearth, waiting for dead men's 
shoea—€, BEi|t>E, 

Quite a different pair of 
SHOEf—an altogether differ¬ 
ent case. F. FrobabJy a cor¬ 
ruption of the French hut 
aiUre chosf^ “ an altogether 
different thing.” 

Promise and perforaance are a 
very different pair of shoes.— Bi.acr- 
NOHE. 


Where the shoe pincJhes— 
whore the difficulty or cause 
of discomfort lies. C. 

“He discharged me from visiting 
the premisra.'’ 

“ That was not very polite." 

*' And threatened to horsewhip me 
the next time 1 came there." 

“Ob. that Is where the shoe 

£ inches ^ Jwhat irritates you).—C. 

KADB. * I 

"Ido not believe It: and, anyhow. 
I wlU not have you fluting with her 
in my presence.* 

‘‘A, th^ is«'wbwre the shoe 
pinohea*—F lorence MAKRYAt. 


Shoot. —To SHOOT the pit —to 
cheat a landlord by leaving 
without paying the rent. S. 
Compare ” moonlight flitting” 
and ” ahooUng of moons,” 
whidi see. 
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SBoonNci OF MOONS. See Mo<^. 

Shop. — To. TAUC SHOP — to 
apeak exoliroively of one's own 
bnsineffl or profes^onal affairs. 

*'• 

‘'When he had a few dnagymen 
roond him. how be lovwl to make 
them happy t" 

“Never talked shop to them, did 
her** said the archdeacon.^ A. 
Trollope. 

Short. — Short ooMAtoNS—want 
of sufBolont supplies; scanty 
rations. €. 

He deserves to be soundly rated 
ud kept upon short commons for 
badcing bills —Good Worda, 18ft7. 

In the midst of short Ammons, 
anxiety, and hard work.—H. Kikus* 
LEX. 

A SHORT OUT —a quick path; a 
path which saves distance ; a 
method which saves time. P. 

“Bee yonder, how our youiig people 
are enJoyink lliemselves \" and ite 
pointed wth hla whip to where Ella 
and Anastasia accompanied by 
Vernon and Felspar, could be seen 
approaching ihem by a short cut.— 
James Pavx, 

Uatechlsms of history, manuais of 
arithmetic, short cuts to a smattering 
of solenca and guides to^iniversal 
kxtowledeb.—EdtiihurghRffview, 1887. 

Short shrift— little time to re¬ 
pent ; but a small interval 
before the Infliction of pun¬ 
ishment. P. Shrift was the 
priest's absolution. 

TBe neighbours would form a poaae 
In a twlnidlng. and chase the thief 
night and day till they secured him; 
and then short shrift for the poor 
wretch.— Macmil Ian's M aposine, 1887 . 

The short and the lono of it 
—the whole matter stated 
briefly; the sum and sub¬ 
stance of the matter. P. 

The short and the lorg of it was, I 
couldn’t tell what to make of her.— 
Maria Eixie worth. , , 

And the ehort and the long of the 
matter was, that while we could get 
several who wits willing enough to 
ride to^r. idveseya ^ich lay in 
another direction, not one would 
help us to defend the inn.—B. L. 
Stxvenhox. 

Shot. —SHOT in the looeer— 
ftindB in hand. F. 

**As Icmg aa thenfs shot In the 
lodtar, sk« shall want foor nothing,” 


Show 

said the generous fellow.—T baox- 
KRAY. 

Shouldep. — To turn. show. 
CU* QIVE the OOU) BHOUXJ>SR— 
to treat oooUy ; to repulse. P. 

Since I lUscaid^ him for Nave, he 
has turned the cold shoulder upon 
me —Miia Henry Wood. 

I'm afraid )>eoi>le are ntliw in¬ 
clined to show them the oold shoul¬ 
der.—<j?ocKf irordr, 1887 

Home time ego you had a friend 
whose oompanionshtp 1 thought was 
doing you no good, and I gave him 
the cold shoulder.—J ames FAVN, 

To HAVE AN OLD HEAD ON TOUNO 
SHOULDERS—tO bO WisO bo- 
yond one’s yoars. C. 

You api>ear to have an old head 
upon very young shoulders.— Car- 
tain Mahhyat. 

To RUB SHOULDERS—to come in¬ 
to close contact. C. 

Here was a dreary outlook for per¬ 
sona who know demtxTacy, not by 
rubbing shoulders witii It lifelong, 
but merely from books. — J. B. 
Lowell. 

With one’s bhoulder to the 
COLLAR—hard at work. 0. 

Have I not si wuya had in y shoulder 
to the collar?—A. Trollope. 

To put one’s shoulder to the 
WHEEL—to commonco work¬ 
ing in earnest. G. 

“BtiU, you have only to put your 
shoulder to the wheel,” iuiisteu tlie 
secretary. “ Time and patience con- 
(iuereverything. "—James Payn. 

It was only because he liad never 
yet p^ his shoulder to the wheel.-» 
Mum Brad don. 

Show. — To SHOW THE DOOR —to 
dlBmlsa without ceremony. P. 

The upshot of the matter for that 
while was, that she sliowed both of 
them the door—R. L. Btbvinson. 

To show off —to make a vain 
display; to display for tho 
purpoM) of exciting admira¬ 
tion. P. 

For this year the Wellesbum /e- 
tura match and the Marylebone 
match are played at Bugby, to the 
great delight cd the town and ndgh- 
bourhood. End the sorrow of those 
aspiring young cricketers who have 
been reckoning for the last three 
mouths on showing off at Lords 
ground.—T. Huoreh, 

“ You should have seen her dress 
for court, Emmy,” Osborne cried. 
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IcuKblng. " Sh 0 came to my eleteni 
to ehow It off.”—TiiACKEKAy. 

To HBow IS —to couduot into a 
bouse. P. 

Without BufferlnKitiBto wait lonK. 
my old friend emtiroced me wltli the 
moit cordial welcome, showed me in, 
and aesurea me tiiat he con8ldeTc<l 
hlmaelf peculiarly fortunate in hav- 
ng under hie rrxif the man he nioNt 
oved on earth —(ioLiiSMtxH. 

To SHOW TO A KOOM —tO COHduct 
thlthoT. P. 

She was feu fati^ed with the 
ioumey, ahe wiabad to t>o ahown 
Iq her room at once. —Flokknc* 
Marryat. 

To SHOW onk’s teeth— to dis¬ 
play Higna of angor. C. 

To SHOW oNB’fl HAND— lo revoal 
one’s plan of action. I’. 

Mr. Ileyton ehowe biB hand — 
Jamkh Pavn, (Chapter headiuK.) 

I'rom time to Ume a man must 
Nhow hlfl hand, nut save for one 
Hupretne exigency a woman need 
never»howher«,—w. 1). Howells 

To SHOW A PEiwoN CP—to rovcul 
to the world a porsuu’s real 
character; to disclose a ikt- 
uon'e villainy or hypocrisy. 1\ 

"You are a liar, Dnelo Coeteee,’' 
waa the cool answer " Enclleh with 
the EnKliih, Boer with ine IhitT. 
You blow neither hot nor cold Be 
careful lest we show you up."—11. It. 
Haouaru. 

A SHOW OF HANDS—a display of 
rUfht hands In votinpr. P. A 
chairman, wishing for Uio dcc l- 
aloD of a question by u meet¬ 
ing, often calls for a show of 
hands. 

8hl*uto. —To SHHUB ABOUT—to 
get Along tolenibly well; to 
ho La a fairly good state. F. 

Shut. — To BHUT UP — lo be 
silent. F. 

"True for you. old man," said 
Trevor, good-naturedly laughing 
"Fitch that fellow Dick over tlie 
arm of the chair and make him shut 
uv.*‘—Bkn'k%ifO(Kl't Magazine, IMS. 

You ahut up, Johnny If I }>ay 
Reed out of my own pocket, it’a noth¬ 
ing to anybody. —MR!*. H. Wood. 

To SHUT A PERSON UP — ^to sUoncO 

him. F. 

Though w« agree with ItH. Skelton 
In wiahingthaiwehadalaoHaillard’s 
account of It, we cannot doubt that 
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the ref ormer (to use the colloquial ex- 
fyreaeion) shut him up.—AtMnatunt, 
IB87. 

To 0HUT THE BTADiSd DOOR WHEN 
THE BTBED 18 aTOLBN"~tO tAko 
proc^tioQs when too late. P. 

* AtdTthen It all came out—the old 
story of Shutting the stablo<loor on 
the stolen st^d, and eejparatlon, 
when the mischief of constant com¬ 
panionship had beendone.—Afisflefoe 
Bcaigh, 1887. 

To SHOT UP SHOP—to close busi¬ 
ness ; to cease working. F. 

About this time, In the beginning 
of lifiit, the Jamaica Uinger Beer 
Company shut up shop—explodtsl, 
as Gus aaid, with a bang]— Tuack- 
SttAV. 

Sick. — The Sick Man— Tur¬ 
key. P. A name given con¬ 
temptuously, In view of its 
expected partition. 

It was with Sir Hamilton Beymour, 
the KngUsh ambassador, that the 
Oiiar held the famous conversation 
on the subject of the $lok Man, 
and the iiartltion of Turkey, when 
Kgl'pt wan to have been England’s 
share.—Fuldw! Opinion, IBM, 

Side.—To PUT ON SIDE— to be 
arrogant and asauxning in 
manner. F. 

You will put on all the aide you 
idease when you are outside the 
oiflce.—B esant. 

SliTht. — Out of aroHT — in¬ 
comparably ; beyond com¬ 
parison 5. 

Blie was walking back throUgli the 
({ulet streets ef the md-fashioned 
market-town to the Bank House, 
with its pecidiar ImiKutance and 
ditmity, out of sight the best house 
in Newton —Sabau Tytler. 

A BILL AT HTonr—a bill which 
will l>e casbod when presented, 
and not after thr^ or six 
moDths.| P. 

ru pay you off that kiss with in¬ 
terest: in answer a bill at sight 
for it ^y at uucei, 1 will, you may 
depeno,—H vubcrtom. 

To have stoiM moral dmital 
enough to meet the drafts of death 
at eight most be an unmatohed 
touio.- J, R. Lowell. 

A BIOBT OF TIUNQS—A great 

number of things F. 

Booght a sight of furnimre— 
cooldnH hardly get some of It up- 
staira—OTW. Holkks. 
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AaiaBTFOBSOBKEYSs—a pleas¬ 
ant object; aomethinff pleas¬ 
ant to see. mF. 

*'I hopfi"»«>d ■he. "ray Iwly will 
oome and s«e me whan my lamb in 
with me^ a light of h«r would l>o 
good for sore eye«."—C jKE40| , 

SllBBt*-—S ilent as the orave 
—wholly Hilent; ftayhiff noth¬ 
ing ; makins no noise. F. 

“Llvisey,** aald th« ajulre, 
be as Bilent as the grave.’’—R. L. 
Stsvenmjn. 

611k.—To MAKE A SILK PUBSE 
oiT OF A sow’s KATi —to nmko 
a handsome article oat of 
coareo and inforlor materials. 

a 

He flung the PMnome]U>i^ttfU‘ to 
the other end of the room, exolaim- 
fng, "That nnart young fellow is 
quite right! it Is imposethlo to 
make a iilk purae out of a sow's 
ear."—M. Arnolp, 

"Ay, said the warder, in passing; 
“you may lecture the bloke (fellow), 
but you will not make a silk purse 
out of a low’s ear."R eaoe. 


The SILKEN TIE—the soft and In¬ 
visible bonds of lovo and afTcc- 


tion, P. 

True love's the gift whiebaGod has 
given 

To man alone beneath theheavea,.. 
It Is the-eecret sympathy. 

The lilver link, tlie silken tie, 
Which heart to heart, and mind to 
mind. 

In body and In soul can bind. 

ftOOTT. 


To TlKK SILK —to bo macio a 


King’s Counsel* (K.C.) at tho 
finglisli bar, and bo entitled 
to wear a sUk robo, 

Weston became a distinguished 
barrister aud In due c-ourso took 
■ilk. 


SUvep.— Every oLotro has a 
scLVEit LLNiNQ—tlipTC Ifl al¬ 
ways some ray of Dope In the 
darkest condition of affaira. 
P. 

"I have a bad headache to-day," 
said HeiKi. by way of excuse for her 
tt»r8, ^'^thas been gloomy weather 

“^oomy within and without,” he 
assented, giving a meaning to her 
words that she had not meant to 
imply. ‘‘But in every clqnd, you 
know, however dark It 1^there 

lea silver Unlng-^-^ns. H. Wood. 


A SILVER WEDDING—the Cele¬ 
bration of tho twenty-flfUi an¬ 
niversary of a wedding. P. 

The jubilee of bar Majesty will be 
imuicKuately followed by flie year 
marking the heir apparent's BilTsr 
wedding.—fortnipiifly Revieu), 1887. 

Born with a silver spoon in 
ONE’S MO DTD. 8e0 SPOON. 


The silver-fork school— a 
name used by Thackeray for 
tho school of novelists who 
describe only elcguiit life and 
fushiouttblo pocioty. 

Up to the heights of fashion with 
the charming euohaiiters of the sil¬ 
ver-fork school.—T uackkray. 

Slxnon<—T he real Simon Purr 
—tho real person ; not a por- 
sonator. P. Simon Pure Is 
a oharacter in Mr«. ContUvro’s 
play, At Bold Stroke for a For^ 
tunc. TIo U personated by a 
Captain Foiguwell, who is 
nearly sncccssful in obtaining 
a wife and a furtuno by h!« dia- 
shnuJation ; but tho real Bl- 
mon Pure, a PonuHylvanlan 
Quaker. tum« up in time and 
proves bis Jdoulity. 

And then Mr. Toogotxj had only 
written one short sera]) of a letU'r in 
triumph . “Crawley ie all right, and 
I think I’ve g^ot the real Kimon Pure 
by tJie heels —.A Tnouxirit 

Simples, — CuTTiNO for the 
BiMPLEs—an operation to bo 
performed for tho benefit of 
fools. C. 

In the Itordi and Commons (what 
eviln might be averted) by clearing 
away bile, evacuating ill humours, 
and occasionally by cutting for the 
aimples.—Soi’THBV, 


Sin®.— Sine die —without fix¬ 
ing any future date; indefi¬ 
nitely. P. Latin. 

Our old friend was even now bal¬ 
ancing on the brink of that eventful 
plunge (a proposal of marriage), 
which, If not made before the graikl 
climacteric, It Is generally thought 
advisable to postpone tint die.— 
O. J. WHrTX-MELVn.LK. 


A BINE QUl NON—an osaentlal; 
what ifl absolutely requisite. 
P. Latin, 

"Besides, sir," lie auldod, turning 
to the warder with an assumed afir 
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of dflferenoe, “ 1 believe It le a eine 
^udnonr-I mean it le Indiepeneable 
•—that for some time 1 mast report 
myself to the police once a month.’' 
—Uuoa CoswxY. 

Sinewa.—T he sinews or wab 
—money; funds. P. 

Widow Maxey had only become 
reoonolled to her abdication, be> 
cause, as was wall known, she 
had remained in possession of tiie 
sinews of wai^that is, the actual 
proprietorship of the horse and cart, 
In addition to her savJnjta.— Sarah 
Tvtlbr. 

Sink.—L eave him to sink or 
^ BWiM~do not aid him, bat lot 
him fail or auooeod by his own 
efforts. P. 

With or without reason, Mlaa 
Huntley is of opinion that I de- 
fraudsd you of your rights by taking 
what my fathers will gave me. and 
that 1 afterwards turned you oat 
into the world to sink or swim, as 
the case may be.—W. E. NoRRta 

Her husband told her that she 
must sink or swim with him —Ed¬ 
mund Yates. 

8Ivt«p. — Sister Anne — the 
sister of Bluebeard'a wife (in 
the nursery tale). She kept 
watch from a tower to see if 
the expected aid would arrive. 

“SistOT Anne is on the watch- 
tower,” said he to Amelia; "but 
there's nobody coming."— Thaok- 

BRAY. 

He was prospecting down the 
road, like another Sister Anne — 
James Payn. 

Sit,—To SIT DOWN WITH—1-0 
have to be contented with ; to 
accept Botucthiog whether we 
like It or not, P. 

Mr, Simpkins got the ten thouund 
pound prise In the lottery, and we 
sat down with (had to rest content 
with) a blank.— GoldsmITU. 

To BIT BODKIN — to be squeezed 
between two people. C. . 

There is barely room between Jos 
and Miss Sharp, who are on the front 
seat, Mr. OsbornesittlngbodklnKop- 
posiie, be^een Captain Dobbin and 
Amelia.— Trackehay. 

To srrup for any one— to await 
a person’s return after the 
usual bedtime. F. 

Her own maid should sit up for 
her.— Oesorob £i.iot. 


To btf I7FON A PERSON—to snub 
6 him. F. 

He asked, outside, with shame., 
how It was that be allowed himself^ 
thus to he sat and ofdered 

S ut of the home by a'mere giiL— 

tRSANT. 

’ 'Ay lady felt rebuked, and. as she 
afterwards expressed It. sat upon.— 
Hra £. Lynn Linton, 

To SIT ON THORNS—to be iu a 
state of discomfort or agony. 

P. 

He was sitting on tboms, all the 
time, afraid lest she should refer to 
the late event. 

To SIT OUT ANTTHINQ—to refrain 
from taking part In It. O. 

Frank dancM beautifully, but 
somehow we had given up dancing 
together lately, ana used to sit out 
our dances together.—Tbs MisUdm 
Botigh, 1SS6. 

To BIT OUT—to stay longer In 
one’s seat than another can. 
P. Often nsed in accounts of 
drinking parties. 

On coming into the estate he gave 
the finest entertainment ever was 
heard of in the country; not a man 
could stand aftmr supper but Btr 
Patrick himself, who could sit out 
the '^t man lu Ireland.—M aria 
Edge worth. 

To SIT ON THE RAIL OT PSNOE 
—to refuse to support any 
party; to reserve one’s decision 
os a voter. C. An American 
phrase. 

In the American political slang, 
he (Henry jy.) was always sitting 
on the rail between Catholics and 
Huguenots.—r/u! Times. 

To SIT Et»r.g—to remain too long 
as a guest. F. 

To SIT UNDER—to Attend the 
services of. C. 

On a Sunday the boosebold 
marched away in separate couples 
or rouiis to at least half a doxen 
of reltpous edifices, each to sit 
under his or her favourite minister. 
—Thackkray. 

To Sir UNDER A CUgSaYMAN— 
to attend his church. 

She, after a time, sat under him, 
as the phrase Is, regularly thrice a 
week.— Thaob BRA T. 

Six* —s Six op or to one, and 

HALF A DOZEN OF OT TO THE 


StSE^ 

oiHEB*>-MmntiaJ]r tho aune; 

dlflcainsr in DOthtn?. C. ^ 

Tb«n^ bean a Kood deal of fun 
made of raobtolcal faUes; bnt In 
point of fables, my opinion ts, that 
all oTer*tne wond it’s irix of one and 
half a doien of the other .•«(^rok 
Kt-mt. • 

And so it's six to one and half a 
dozen to the other—0. J. Whvtb- 
MKI.V1U.E. 

Also in fcho shorter form—six 
AND HALF A DOZKN. C. 

"What du they say about hfs 
chance?'* 

and half a dozen, sir/—H. 

Kivosley. 

Six AND BIGHTPENCE — tile UffUal 
fee obarffed by a latvyer for a 
coDSultatlon. 

Alvays remember, Mr. Bobarts, 
that when you go Into an attorney's 
office door you will have to pay for It 

S rst or last In here, yon zee, the 
in^ old mahogany, tere M It Is, 
makes you safe. Or eLu) it’s the salt* 
cellar, which will not aUow Itself to 
be polluted by Blx and.elghti>enny 
oonslderations,—A. Tkollope 
^ p.—By "mahogany” is meant 
the attorney’s dlning'tabie. Mr. 
Robarts was to be looked on as a 
guest. The salt-cellar Is another 

S ark of hosifltaUtr. As long as 
T. Robarts was m the' lawyer’s 
private residence no fee would be 

^ the right given me by a 

f ;enuine interest in his affairs—the 
n^est of a friend rather than n 
lawyer. You don't suppose It’s 
the sake of the slx-and-elghtpence — 
Mia^ BaAi>i>oN. 

AT SIXES AND SEVENS — ill dis¬ 
order ; lU-arranged, C. 

All goes to sixM and sevens-^i 
universal saturnalia seems to be 
prpclaimfsd in my peaceful and 
orderly family —Soorr. 

Its ^cinl ty (the presence of soldi ers 
in a town), in our own exi>erlence, 
has Jnvariam^ over-roasted onr mat- 
ton, multiplied our cobwebs, and 
placed our female wtablishment 
gmerally at sixes and sevens —<1. J. 
Wa YrB-MKLVtnLE, 

SlxtyJ—L ike aixry- See Stat¬ 
ic®, * 

Skeleton.—T hk skeucton in 

THE HOUSE or CUPBOARD —the 
0e(»«t eatise of grief or shame 
in a household. P. 

4 Mter that fliet and laet visit, his 
fsm^s name was never mentioned 


i Ikr 

In Pltt'fpoltto and ertablliffi- 

K ant. It was the akeleton in the 
Hise, and all family walked by it 

in terror and tilraoe.—Tn aokerat. 

I find that the ekeleton In my 
domasiio closet is becoming a pretty 
big (ma—D ioekms (Letter^ 

Skin.—To SKIN A flea for n» 
HIDE—to be excessively mean 
and avaricious. F. 

"fJenerouB!" I exolalmed: "why, 
he's the meanest little hunkf that 
ever skinned a (lea for the bids and 
fat."-0. A Sala. 

To SWN A PUNT—to bo OXOOS- 

stvely grasping. C. Henco 
tho term skinflint for a mlsor* 
Just as the toper iquMzes the 
empty lK>ttlo and the miser skins 
the flint.—B esant, 

To ESCAPE BY THE SKIN OF ONE'S 
TEETH—to escape vej’y nar¬ 
rowly ; to come within an aoo 
of falling a victim. P. 

It is true that ten years before this 
lie bad. after an almost heroic resist¬ 
ance, yielded to accept office in the 
Palmerston Ministry, and escaped 
only by the skin oi his teeth — 
Ltttmirr. Hirur, IWff 
The idt-brow women, to the num¬ 
ber of something like five thousand, 
were last summer only saved by the 
skin of their teeth from having their 
daily bread taken from them by a 
Liberal government.~(A>T?(«7npor<irv 
lUvicWt 1SS6. 

To SAVE ONE’S HKIN—^to gOt ofl 
without bodily hurt, C. 

We meet with many of those dan- 

? ;erouB civilities, wherein it is hard 
or a man to save l>oth his skin and 
his credit—L’E htbanoe, 


Skip.—To SKIP OVER—to paaa 
unnoticed. P. 

A gentleman marie it a rule in 
reading to skip over all sentences 
where ne 8|»ied a note of adiniraMon 
at the eud.—Hwirr. 

SklPta,—To ftiT n*oN a man’s 
hkirts —^to meditate rovong© 
against him. F. 

Sky. — To SKY a picjtube —to 
place it in an exhibition high 
up on tho wall. P. 

This flight of Basteni imagery was 
due to his nltsture having bwn skied 
in the acaaeiny.—.I amkm Pavst. 

To LAUD or PRAIHE TO THE SKlEtS 
to be loud in praise of. P. 

Indeed ha was laud^ed by many 
persons to tee skies.—jAMES Patn. 

8 
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flltt.p«^A SLAP-BAVra SHOP—a 
low eaXtag-hoxite. S. A Lon¬ 
don torm. 

They llr«d is tb« Mune itreet, 
walked Into town evenr morning &t 
the same hour, dined et the lame 
slap-bang every day,—D ickens 

Slap-ci*— very fine; elegant. S. 

More slap'Up still, have the two 
shields painted on the panels with 
the coronet over.—TttACkkitAv. 

81 «epinc«—A blbepino pabt- 
NTCR—a merabor of a firm who 
takofl no ehare In ita manojge* 
ment, bnt rooeivea part of the 
profltA. P* 

In most bustnessea there are sleep¬ 
ing partners.—C aitajw Mabryat. 

Ris sole motive In consenting to 
become, as it were, a sleeping partner 
in the shameful plot, of which hla 
daughter was th e object, was to obtai n 
PpMesjlon of his lost inheritance — 
If. R. Haooard. 

Let aLSKFiNO Dooa mk— do not 
refer to unpleasant events of 
tbo past. C. 

Peter Roott was a Jealous man to 
tvegin with, and It was beat to let 
Mioeplng dogs lie—.9<. Andrnvft Citi- 
ten, im. 

To SLEEP UPON ANYTUINO— iX) 
defer action until next morn¬ 
ing. C. CautlouB people often 
prefer to wait at least twelve 
hours before they commit 
thomsolvoe to a course of ac¬ 
tion. 

Htill ho went in to breakfast with 
some slight hope that, now Mrs. 
(ilegg had “slept uixm it," her anger 
mlgni he subdu^ enough to give 
way to her usually strong sense of 
family decorum.—tJtORar. Kliot. 

filMVe.*—To LAUOH IN ONE’S 
SLEEVE. See Laugh. 

To rAHIlY A THING ON ONE’S 
SLEEVE—to reveal It to the 
public pare. P. See Heart 
and Wear. 

Re (the poet) should tAlk well, bnt 
not with an obvious striving after 
epigram; he should be sensitive, 
but not carry his vanity openly on 
hli ileeve for the daws to peck at.— 
hbra.nt. 

In one’s sleeve— socrotly. c. 
Mostly used of secret laughter. 

"Ko, not that woman,’’ said Mr 
Harding, spying hla Joke in his 
•l»eve.->A Tbollopk, 


SunoBT-or-HAim— 

* manual dexteelty; clover use 
of the fingers, 

VlviM, you are a Juggler: uid the 
d^pUqna of your ^tght-of-hand 
trioks depend upon Instantaneous 

• moiUdhi.—BEAOOKanBLD. 

Slid**—To LET THINGS SUBS 
—to reftwe or neglect to in¬ 
terfere ; to leave matters to 
develop themeclvefl. F. 

Bhe WM not one of those diploma¬ 
tists who advocate a masterly inac¬ 
tion, and let things sllda—J ames 
Payn. 

Sllnir*—To SUNG one’s hook 
or ONE’S Daniel— to move on. 
S. 

Slip.— To SUP OFF THE HOOKS 

—to die, fi. 

Pray to Ood In heaven, unless you 
wish to SM me run away. Amd if I 
do, ne slips off the books,— Black- 

13e was not far from eighty when 
he slipped off the hooks without an 
ache or pain.—Mn.H E Lynn Liston. 

To SLIP one’s CABLE—to die. S. 

He was dreadfully frightened at 
the prospect of shpping his cable in 
a for<||^gD land.—O. A. Hala. 

To SUP one’s wind— to Jose one’s 
breath ; to die. C. 

"You give him the right stuff, 
doctor," said Hawes hxioseiy, "and 
he won't slip his wind this time 
C. Keadb. 

TO GIVE THE BMP—to escape 
secretly. F. • 

"I wonder the writs haven’t fol¬ 
lowed me down here,” Aawdon 
continued, etili desponding. 

"When they do, we'll find means 
to give them the sUp," said dauntless 
little Becky.—TnAOKBRAY. 

To SLIP THROUGH ONE’S FINGERS 
—^a) to dio uueEpoctedly and 
without a struggle. P. Raid 
Of a slcE person. 

- (b) to escape from a person’s 

grasp. C. 

He Would fiof let the thing Blip 
through his fingers . . a debtor 

S ever yet.escapM him, and never 
tiould.—M aria Edoeworth. 

When Chaldlootes klip]^ throuKh 
Hie duke’s togen and went into the 
hands of Dr. Ilioma or of Dr. 
Thome's wife, the dflke had been 
very angry with Sfr, FothergUL—A- 
Trolloml 
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To SJJFIXTO A »UW--to him 

a soiuid beatinir. S. * 

TlTBBK’S MAVT A SUP *TWIXT 
THE CUP AND THE UP—men 

cannobcoimt on anything until 
It iB actually In their f. 

“ Tho original,” sayi Oharlos 
Baade, Greek, and oomea 
down to us with an example. 
To tho best of my recollection, 
the ancient legend runs, that 
a Greek philosopher was dis* 
coursing to his pupil on the 
inability of .man to foresee tlio 
future—ay, oven tho event of 
the next minute, Tho pupil 
may have, perhaps, granted 
the unoertainty of the dis¬ 
tant future, but ho soouted tlio 
notion that men could not 
make sure of immediate and 
consecutive events. By way 
of illustration ho proceeded to 
flU a goblet, ‘ I predict,' said 
ho sneorlncly, ' that oftw fill¬ 
ing this goblet, the next event 
will be that I shall drink the 
wine.’ Accordingly ho filled 
the goblet. At that fnoment 
his servant ran in—‘ Master J 
master! a wild boar is in 
our vineyard 1 ' Tlio masbT 
caught up his javelin direct’., 
and ran out to find the boar 
and kill him. Ho had the luck 
to find tho boar, and attacked 
him with such’spirit that Sir 
Boor killed him, and tlie gob¬ 
let remained filled. From 
that incident arose in Onsveo 
the saying, * PoUa meiaxu pc- 
lei kulikos kai cficUeot okra.* " 
Mrs. Quiverful went off to lier 
kitchen and back settUmenU witii 
anxious bwtlng heart, almost dreiul- 
ing that there mlfi^bt be some sli]) 
Imwaea the cup of her happiness 
and the lip of her fruition, but yet 
mmforting hevself with the re¬ 
flection aEat after what had taken 
place any such slip could bardlybe 
possible.'- A,-Trollope. 

Slouffh.— A MDCOH *OF DE- 
apQND-'a state of utter despond¬ 
ency. P. SoeBonyan'sPflSi^wi's 
Progress. " The First Stage." 


Rhe setmsd to be stock to astotuk 
of dei^Da. apd could not move m 
any dfrectiou to get out of It— 
Eeadb. 

Slow. — A SLOW ooAon— a Jaxy 
or inactive) porson. F. 

He's not vory quick In tempert or 
In anything elsei he’s what we call 
a slow ooami.—C aptain MAxavAT. 


Sly.—O n THE SLT—secretly. C. 

" I thought you were down her# 
about It 

“Only on tlia sly, Mrs. Walksr."-- 
A, TaOLLOPE. 

He was beginning to doubt this 
clerk who attondud that meeting on 
the sly.-C. Keade, 


Small. —A 8 MALL-BKER CHRON- 
li'LE —a record of Inslgnlfloant 
domostio ovcula. 0. Tho 
pliTUse coinos from Shake¬ 
speare, Othello, act il„ scene 1 
line 101 : " To suokle fools, 

and chruniclo small-boor." 

This f«nall-l>fter clironlcle 1* 
scarcely justifled by tlie fact that 
many of AKnae'B ac<(uaintances and 
corresp<>nd«nts were persons of dis¬ 
tinction --/iWttfmpum, IW 

SuuiU hours —the hours after 
twelve; midnight. P. 

Although a fog rollod over the city 
in the small lioun, the early part of 
the night was cloudless.—it. L, 
fclTKVKNSOBr. 

Small talk— conversation about 
unimportant things, like tho 
weather or the every-day 
events of life. P. 

Bhe was absorbed in digssting 
Rolfe’s every word, and fixing his 
map in her mind, and flUinK in 
details to ills outline; so Smalltalk 
stung her.—C. KuAnE. 

Ills voioe was soft and low, and he 
had a way of placing his white, 
plump, glisteuing hand on the region 
of his heart as he sttoke, that gave a 
sort of dramatio eantestness to what 
would otnerwlie have heeu small 
talk.—J ames Pave. 


SmoU. — To SMELL A BAT — tO 
detect something wrong. P.' 

* Of his attachmeut to the doctrine 
of the Trinity the Bishop of iSxeter 
may make what protestations he 
win, Archdeacon Denison will smell 
a rat In them.—M. Arnold. 


Smoke. —To end in smoke— 
la come to no practical result. 
P. 
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To SMOKE THE CALUMET, Of THE 
FIFE OF PEACE— to be formally 
Tooonciled. 0. The phrase 
oomea from a Hod Indlaa otui* 
tom. 

Thlt dinner WM eesentially a well- 
dressed pow-wow to witness tbe 
burying of tlie hatchet and the 
Hmoklng of the calumet.—Mas. K 
Lynn Linton. 

SnaiL —At a snail’s oallop— 
very slowly. C. 

And if he happened not to feel 
An angry hint from thong or steel. 
He by deg^s would selnom fail 
T' adopt the gallop of a snail. 

COMBK. 

Snap. —To snap one’s pinokbs 
AT—to defy ; to ahow one’s 
contempt for. C. 

You live with me, and snap your 
Angers at Hawes and all his crew.— 
C. Kkadk, 

To SNAP A MAN'S NOSE OFF—tO 
Speak sharply to him. C. 

WoU, well, you needn’t snap a 
man’s nose on I Come, what lias 
the young man been doing f—Oowf 

tVords, mr. 

Sneeze. — To snkkkk at a 
THINO—to despise It; to think 
Uttlo of it. F. 

A buxom, tall, and comely dame 
Who wrisbed, 'twas said, to change 
her name, 

And If 1 could her thoughts divine, 
Would not iwrhajis have sneezed at 
mine.—C ombe. 

SnufT. —To TAKE IT IN SNITFF 
—to take offence. F. 

Youll mar the light by taking it in 
snuff; 

Therefore ru darkly end my argu¬ 
ment.—S haee.speark. 

In snuff or in the snuff— 
offended. F. 

He dares nut come there for the 
caudle, for, you see, it is already in 
snuff.—iillAKEHrEAKN. 

And whereas In snuff and distaste 
veuAunoy Aing away from such ra 
not wItA little patience and words 
epigram ;’our busineas.—.4 Cap V 
but not cat for a Oreen Bead. 18S8 
hil tleave foot,** said Cnde Ebe- 
tiMASt. »jdon'tl fly up In the 

In one’s sLr«-L. 3 tev*n8on. 
Mostly iieuxPPER— to take of- 
*'No. not t 

Harding, e^tiem in, because here 
sleeve.‘"A. 'nher cities in the room 


that might snuff Tpepper else;—Old 
iFUty. 

Up to snuff— crafty ; know¬ 
ing. S. 

“All. I dajttay,” reUtned her 
uncle. “You American ladim are 
‘ so up Ho snuff, as you say.*—W. D. 
Howklia 

A rough and tough, and possibly 
an up-to-snuff old vagabond.— 
Diceknk 

To SNUFF OUT—to die. S. 


So. — Only eo-so —Tery'iadlffer- 
ont^ ; not well. C. 

“How do you And yourself, ray 
dear fedlow? 

“Only Bo-eo.” aaid Mr. John 
Spanker.— Dick EN8. 

“ what cheer, Sol Gnisf* cried the 
captain heartily. 

But so-so," returned tlie instru- 
meut-maker.— Dickenb. 


And so on —and the like ; and 
other similar vrords, acts, or 
tyvents. P. 

He heard of a house here or a 
house there, and went to see It, but 
It was too large; and of another, but 
it was too small; and of a third, but 
it was not convenient for her pur¬ 
pose ; and 80 on.—B esant. 

So-ANDf80. A phrase used when 
exact particulars are referred 
to but not actually given. C. 

It would also have been con¬ 
siderate, at least, had Mr. Brown¬ 
ing given the dates of disriatches 
referred to by Lord Hawkesbury 
as No. .*io-anu-so, when answering 
them or acknowledjdng their receipt. 
—Spectator, Becemlier 17, 1887. 

But my name is Ho-and-So is a safe 
answer, and 1 ga ve i t -J. R. Ia> well. 


So TO SPEAK—(a) An apologetic 
phrase generally used with 
statements which ore not lit¬ 
erally true. P, 

Sometimes the home is visited by 
the committee, who go round and 
taste the loup. so to speak, confer as 
to the accounts, and consider the 
case of those Ill-aavised young people 
who have requested permisnon to 
stay out for an hour iater tmm is 
allowed by tbe rules.—BrsANX. 

—^— (h) If tbe pbr^ may be 
used., P. Attached to state¬ 
ments Uiat must not be taken 
literaUy. 

If an old man has to go hungry, he 
grows malaaofaoly, because ilM iitua- 
tlim is parmsneni, so to speak. 
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In Stevenson’s The Mis- 
adventures of John Nichoison, 
the heading to chapter 1. in 
“ In which John sows the 
wind ” and to chapter ih, 
“ In which John roapa tho 
whirlwind.” 

Ills Mrtrait of the poor crazy- 
brained creature, Lord Goors'e 
(Jordon, who Howed the wind which 
the country was to reap in whirl¬ 
wind, ia excellent —F. Mahzialm, in 
liije of Dickens, "(Jreat Writers" 
Series. 

Sow.— To HAVE THE WRONG ROW 
BY TiTE EAR—tn iuivo oaptiiTcd 
the wrong individual. Also 
” tho right sow.” F. 

However, this time he’d got the 
wrong sow ny tho ear—T Hoojiks 

" It^B all rlglit, old fellow," he said, 
clapping hfs hand on Orawltv’a 
shoulder; "we've cot the right sow 
by the ear at last.’ —A Troi,loj*k. 

Spade. —To call a spade a 
HPADK— to use plain langiiago ; 
to l»o t^truJghtforward in tlio 
terms ono iwoa. P. 

Viola, when will you leave off 
using such terrible words? (>urpc*or 
father always said he never know 
such a girl for (*alUng a B()ade a 
spade “Florence MAiiiiVAT 

She waa not an epitome of all the 
virtues, but a woman of a decided 
temiier, not used to mince matters, 
and railing a spaile a si>aile."-MK.s. 

OUJPIIANT. 

Spanish. —A Spanwh castj.k 
— something visionary and nn- 
real. P. See CJuatkacx en 
Ebpagnk. 

Nellie le Strange, with her light 
heart, her tumble-down S|>anish 
castles (dreams never to be realized), 
and her silly little tender Jokes, has 
gone away.—KuoDA Broughton. 

Speak. —To speak volumes— 
to furnish ample t-estJmony. P. 

Does It not, tnen, speak volumes 
as to what the instinctive revolt of 
the attitude Is^ to find her taking it 
quite as a matter of course that a 
high-bred, well-behaved young lady 
of eighteen should be roused to 
an outbreak like the following?— 
SjMcAaior, 1887. 

To BFBAK OF—wofth mention- 
Ing. P. 

They have no Instltuiiont of their 
own to apeak of. no public buildings 
of any Importance —Besant 


T© SPEAK WELL FOR ONE — to 
speak In his favour ; to bo to 
his credit. P. 

To SPEAK UP—to reitort; to 
, addrosa a superior saucily. C. 

Tnis Is followed by a dlapositJon 
on the i>art of the forewoman to find 
fault, and by a determination on the 
part of the work-girls not to be pub 
upon, with an intention of sp«Uc- 
Ing up should the ocoaeiou anse.— 
Bkhant. 

Speap. —Achilles’ speab. It 
was said that this spear could 
both wound and cure. P. 
Whose smile and frown, like to 

Achilles' S]*ear, 

Is able with the change to kill or 

CUra—SHAKKrtPiARK, 

SpelUnflT. —A SPELLING BEE— 
a gath^ng where prlxea are 
given to the persons who are 
l)ost at spelling. These oom- 
potitions tvore very popular In 
Great Britain about the year 
1876. 

It was also si>elled in a manner 
disapproved by the great Butter, 
and disallowed by spelling bees.— 
Besant. i 

Sphixfx. —The Rphinx’s rid¬ 
dle. Tho Sphinx was a shc- 
monster who Is said to have 
proposed a riddle to the The¬ 
bans, and to have murdered all 
who failed to gne^ It. CEdi- 
piw was finally snoccseful in 
guessing it, wheroupdn she 
killed horscir. P. 

What solution, if any, have you 
found for the labour question? It 
was the Hphinx's riddle of the 
nineteenth century —£. Bellamy. 

Splok.—S pictk and span— very 
neat and trim. F. 

A spick and span new gig at the 
door —Ha LI bitkto jr. 

“Because," said Belle—“because, 
Mr. Ludgate, the furniture of this 
house is as old as Methusalem j and 
my friend, Mrs^Plmlico, eala yes¬ 
terday It was a shame to be seen; 
and eo, to be sura it 11, compared 
with her own, which Is spick and 
span new.*—M arla Edobwortb. 

Spin. —To SPIN A TARN—to tell 
a Bt4ary. C. A sailor’s phrase. 

Blow-hard (as the hove called hiin) 
was a dry old file, with much kind¬ 
ness and humour, and a capital 
spinner of ayam.—T. HuGHBa 
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Spirtts. — Out op BFmrreir- 
molanoholy ; eloomy ; sad. r. I 

He was odS of spirits { be had I 

E owu very silent; he did not read. 
seeing as If h« liail souiethiug on 
■ mind,—IL L. STKVENtw^. 

Spliced. —To GET SPiitEiA- 
to bti loarriod. S. A saJIor’e 
phrase. ^ 

Split.—To firUT ON ▲ FRIEND 
—to Inform ai^alnst him ; to 
reveal a scheme in which he 
was conoomed; to betray 
him. S. ^ 

Robinson sighed. ' What Is the 
matter?” said Ills master, trying to 
twist his head rouml, 

“Nothing, only 1 am afraid tiiev 
—they Won t split. Follows of tliat 
sort don't split on a I’oniiade where 
they can get no good by It."—t'. 
Reaue. 

To SPLIT WITH —to quarrel with ; 
to separate from. F, 

Split up— havlnir lontr lem. f?- 
The favourite came from Lincoln¬ 
shire, a tall, weil-split-up fellow. 

To split ha IBS—to indulge in 
ovor-reflned arpiimoiitB. P, 

No sputter of hairs was be— 
Keaok. • 

Spoil. — To spoil the Eutp- 
TiAN8~lo get supplies from 
one’s enemies. P. A Scrip¬ 
tural phrase (Exod. zli. 36 ). 

More, he might even be able t^> 
b^kjII that Etr)i)tian fleorge, giving 
him less than his due.—li. it. IIaii- 

OARD. 

"It would be & BiHiIIing of the 
Ep ptians perfectlyJUMtiliabh!," said 
Maurice.—Mas, £. Lvn.v Limon. 

To SPOIL FOR A FIGHT—to bc 
very anxious for a fijfht. F. 

"You seem to be Bi>oilin« for a 
flgbt," remarked BracknelL “ I 
don^ know that 1 have any 
grievance against you* but Ill try 
my best to indulge you by discover¬ 
ing one."—W. £.^oaRia 

Spoke. —To PUT A SPOKE IN 
ANOTHER'S vniEEL—to airoat 
his progress; to binder his 
schemes. C. 

You have put a most fonuldable 
spoke in my wheel by preventing 
the extension of the borough.—W. L. 
Norris, in Good W arcia, 1087, 

Spongm. — To SPONGE UPON 
ANOTHER —to get money or 


ftpOM 

food in a mean way ; to take 
advantage of another's good 
nature to obtain money mom 
him. or a place at his table. P. 

The ant lives ut'on her own 
honesty; wbert»s tiie fly Is an in¬ 
truder and a common auiell-feast, 
that 8t>onges upon other people’s 
trenchers —L’Estuaxok. 

He Qould not allow people to say of 
him that it was an easy matter to 
abandon bts own Income, as he was 
able to sponge on that of another 
iMirson.—A Tkoj.loi*k. 

To THROW UP THE 8PON0K— 

to confess oneself vanquished ; 
to yield. F. In pugUistlo 
encounters tho two prlnolpals 
are accompanied by aooofidH. 
After coch round these seconds 
wipe the faces of the principals 
and prepare thorn for the next 
roimd. Wiieu a principal 
refuses to enter for another 
round. hi.s second throws up 
tho sponge. 

Had it not l^n fur her, French 
would have collapBed, and perhaps 
would have thrown up the sponge. 
—Mrs.^ Lv&n Lintox, 

Brooke cannot And it In his heart 
to stop them just yet, so the round 
goes on, the Slogger waiting for 
Tom, wd reserving all his strength 
to hit him out should he come in for 
the aTestUng dodge again, for he 
feels that must be stonped, or fain 
sionge will soon go up in the air — 
T IIt oiiBS. 

Spoon. — It takjcs a long 

SPOON TO SUi* WITH HIM— ho 
Is a devil or an evil spirit. 
C. Tho proverb runs, “It 
tokos a long spoon to sup with 
the devil ”—that is, the dovil 
is 80 crafty that If one forms 
a league with him, most of the 
profits ore sure to go to him. 

“ Bespeak a long spoon." 

"Why, lireniioi'” 

" Marry, he must have a long spoon 
that must eat with the devil."— 
Hhakekpkake 

He had voluntarily supped with 
the devil, and his Bi»oon had been 
too short.—M bs. E, ly>x Limtok. 

Born with a silver spoon in 
one's yiouTH—bom In wealth 
and luxury. P. 

"Whatl the settlement I have 
made Is more than enough—five 
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thousand paunds more than enough. 
One ean see, young fellow, that you 
wen born with a silver spoon in 
your mouth."—Longmans' Maaor 
sine, 1880, 

Born with a golden spoon in 
one’s MoiTTH—boro to great 
Bplendoor; heir to great 
wealth. C. 

The result of his trainliw lias been 
to make him thoroughly discon¬ 
tented with his present lot, and dla- 
posect to consider himself aggrieved 
much above the majority of his 
fellow-creatures, because he was not 
born with a golden spoon in his 
mouth.—F lournce Marryat. 

To MAKE A SPOON OR SPOIL A 

npKN—to succeed In an enter¬ 
prise or fall deplorably. F. 
The phrase Is used when an 
opportunity is furnished to 
an untried but enonretic per¬ 
son of showing his skill. There 
Is always the fear of his ruining 
the materials. 

He may be a good enough sort at 
cricket or bliliaitls. In a smoking- 
room or a drawing-room, but thadrs 
alxiut it He will neither make a 
spoon nor spoil a born.— Habaii 
Tvtler. 

He. on the other hand, with an 
exceptionally acute and vigorous 
mind of his own, and determined 
to make a spoon or spoil a horn, had 
little idea of restricting himself to 
the ordinary passive part allotted to 
the " bookseller. ’’—Mrs. Olipuant. 


Spooney. —Spooney on a oirl 
—^foolisbly fond of her. F. 

*'The reason." said sha “why I 
bad never either formed or pro¬ 
voked any attachment was because 
I was always so spooney on girls."— 
Miaudoc HoHph, 1886 . 

George is getting spooney on that 
drl, or she is getting spooney on 
ilm.—P lorenur Marhyat. 


SpOPt. — To SPORT ONE’S OAK 
—to shut one's door to chanise 
vifiltora. F. A college phrase, 
oommoo at Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge. 

Rumours of high play at cards, of 
perpetually spor^ oak (continual 
eeolttslon In his . room), non-at¬ 
tendance at oh^^iet and frannent 
■hlrklng of classes, lessened the 
esteem In which Routh was held by 
the authorities.— Edmund Yatba. 

Re remembered that he bad been 
coQoemed in the blocking up of that 


chapel door and In the sticking of 
a striking carioature on that Ba-> 
percllionuy eportea oak.—S abah 
Tytleb. * 

Spot. — On the spot — Just 
^theiip f Instantly; without 
.change of place. P. 

Though they had caused the death 
of many men during the last two 
’ yean, they had not yet, as it hap¬ 
pened, murdered a single one on the 
spot —C. Rbadk. 

It was determined upon the sTOt, 
according as the oratory on either 
side prevailed.—Swirr. 

Spout. —^TJp THE ^5*otrr—at the 
pawnbroker’s. S. 

There’s that dressing-case cost me 
two hundred—that Is, 1 owe two for 
Itt and the gold tops and bottlee 
must bo worth thirty or forty. 
Please to put that up the spout, 
ma'am, with my pins, and rings, 
and watch, and rnuun, and things.— 
Thaokebay- 

1 haven’t a suit uf clothes fit to go 
In, even my (barrister’s) wig and 

S )wn are up the siiout together.—D. 

UHMTIE Ml.'KRAY. 

Sppat. — To THROW A 8PRAT 
TO CATCH A WHALE —to Ven¬ 
ture aomothing small In order 
to obtain a large return. C. 

“ What are you at t Are you mi^. 
Tom? Wby,.{here goes five pounds. 
What a sin I *’ 

“ Did you never hear of the man 
that flung away a sprat to catch a 
whale?"—0. Rbad*. * 

Spread. — Spread-kaole/sm— 
(a) boastful Amwlcan patriot¬ 
ism. P. Compare it with 
English Jingoism and PYench 
Chauvinism. 

When we talk of spread-eagleism 
we are gcmerally thinking of the 
United states: but the rem spread- 
eagleism is that, not of the American 
Republic, but of the Russian Em¬ 
pire.—Forfnt^Wy iJerlettr. 1887. 

Hush, my lordf You forget that 
you are a British peer. No spread- 
eagle for you.—B i^nt. 

-(6) any kind ofe blataut 

patriotism. P. 

Among educated people his (Yls- 
count Wolseleir’s) spread-eadeism 
may be left to work Its ovrn riolcula 
—SeoUith Leader, 1890. 

Spaplnir, —To sprino a mine 
17PON ONE—4o surprise one * 
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to lay a plot and announce 
suddenly its oompletion. P. 

niyslear Sunaal, tiilc Ib so 
sltqgetiier unexpectsd.*' 

^*9o^ the discovery of the manu¬ 
script, put in the young fellow with 
pitiless lo^o. • • • 

“It is like springi^ a mine on 
me. my lad.”—Jaxss Favn. 

To 8PR1NO TO one's PEKT — to 
rise suddenly up. P. 

He sprang to his feet, and poshed 
the woman, a buxom pmrty of about 
thirty, from him.—HaoQARn. 

Spup. —On the spur of the 
MOMENT — acting under the 
first Impulse, without refloo- 
tlon, P. 

The otitidsm offered on the sour 
of the moment had been, in reality, 
advanced by way of protest against 
the whole document.—J ames Pays. 

To WIN one's spurs —to gain a 
reputation. P, Originally used 
of feudal warriors who. by 
doing some deed of valour, won 
the spurs of knighthood. 

The encounter fn which Charles 
Towoshend won his spurs was only 
a preliminary skImiiBh—T hkvei.- 
YAJJ. ^ 

Square. — All square — all 
right r* quite satisfactory. F. 

“Kit still; It will be all squate.” 

But In his heart he knew that it 
was not all square, and that thw 
were in Imminent danger of death 
from drowning —H K. llAaoAKD. 

On Of UPON THE SQUARE—hon¬ 
ourable ; fair; • even ; honour¬ 
ably ; fairly. C. 

If you think it fair 
Amongst known cheats to play 

upon the square, 

You’ll be undone.—llociiaeTxa. 

Ain't It all on the square f W'bat 
have you got to say to that?—T. 
Huaaas. 

For now Pm upon tt* square with 
you (I am treating you omnly and 
fairly), I must be stral^mt ss an 
arrow.—M aria Eikjeworth. 

To SQUARE—tortile ; to adjust. 

P. • 

Lady Parker will square accounts 
by sending you a cam for a garden 

i party nexrJuly.—M ihh Brawxin. 

To SQUARE UP —^to take the 
attitude of a boxer ; to olench 
the flats and prepare to fight. 

C. I 


The jpeaker proceeded to square 
up to George in a moat determined 
way.—U. R. H aqua an. 

To SQUARE OFF—the sams aa 

TO SQUARE UP. C. 

He felt as a peaceful dtlxen might 
feel who had squared off at aettmiger 
for some supixiaed wnmg, and sud¬ 
denly discovered that he was under¬ 
taking to chastise Mr. Dick Curtis, 
the '^pet of the Fancy," or Mr. 
Joshua Hudson, “the John Bull 
filter,W. Holmes. 

To SQUARE ANTTHINO TO Of 
WITH—to make It agree with. 
P. 

Eye me, blest Providence, and 

square my trial 
To my proportioned strength. 

^ILTON. 

Fortune, accident—^11 it rather 
providence—has placed you in a cer¬ 
tain station, and it is fit for you to 
fulfil the duties of that station with¬ 
out repining or restlessness because, 
forsooth, ft does not happen to 
square exactly with some vague 
notions of your own.—G. J. Whyte- 
Melville. 

To BREAK SQUARES—^to depart 
from an accustomed order. C. 

To BREAK NO SQUARES— tO give 
no offence; to make no 
difference. C. 

A SQUARE MEAL —a foIl moul 
which BatiatlCH. F. 

Talleyrand, even at the age of 
eighty, ate but one square meal a 
iiy.— Saturday Review, 1888. 

Square-toks — a contemptuous 
name for a person of strict 
morals. F. The Puritans 
wore shoes of this shape. 

I never shall forget tlie solemn 
remonstrances of our old square- 
toes of a rector at Hackham.-- 
Thackeray. 

To CALL IT SQUARE —to consider 
matters settled; to make no 
further claim. F. 

I don’t think J ever did Bogors any 
wrong, and 1 never did think M>; 
but ft 1 aid do It-V I did—Pm 
willing to call ft square, If 1 never 
see a cent of money back again.—W. 
D. Howellr 

Stab.—O n the 'stab — paid 
regular wages; on the staff 
of a firm. S. ‘Stab is here 
a contraction for “ establish¬ 
ment." 
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Stable. — To LOOK or SHirr 

THE STABLE-DOOB WHEK TlIK 
SjpKKD IS STOLEN—tO tuke 

precautions when too late. P. 

The emi>eror of Austria, who has 
elven a great deal of time and i>a- 
lient labour to the reorganization of 
the Austria-Hungary army, is. It Is 
understood, pleased with the recent 
development of the powers of mobi¬ 
lization of the Austrian cavalry. 
Hut this is rather a case of shutting 
the stable-door when the steed is 
stolen The Kussians had a very 
lung start, and it Is probable they 
still maintain it.—Forfni{ffttlv Hr- 
view, 1887. 

Staff. -To HAVE THE BETTER 

ENI» OF THE BTAFF—to havo 
the Buporiority. C. 

Miss Byron, I have liad the bettor 
end of the staff, I lielievo?—Hu ii- 

AHD80N. 

Stag'e. — A HTAOB whisper — 
a whisper that can bo hoard 
by many. P. 

Stake. — At stake— in peril; 
about to bo contended for. 

P. 

He wrote to tell the king that the 
honour of himself and his brother 
sovereigns, whose consciences they 
directed, was at stake —National 

*■ Do not speak of him, Johnny " 

" I nuist speak of him. A man 
Isn’t to hold nls tongue when every¬ 
thing he has in the world is at 
I stake "—A Troixopf.. 

Stake and rick —a wattlod 
fenexs. Ih'ovinciaJ English. 

Stale. —To lie in staijc — to 
lie In ambush. Provincial 
English. 

Stall. -To STALL A debt — 

to refrain from pressing its 
payment. Jh'ovlncial English. 

Stall yovr mug — bo off ; go 
away. 8. 

Stand. —To stand by —(a) to 
be faithful; to assist in a diffi¬ 
culty. P. 

The man that stands by me in 
trouble 1 won't bid him go when the 
sun shines again.—€. Kbade. 

-(6) to be ready; to hold 

oneself in rcadineas. A nau¬ 
tical use. 


Stand 

8tanding-by is sailors' English for 
being assay.-J. Holi>8wobth. 

“ What did you say. Captain Cut- 
tie’" Inquired Walfer. 

“ Stand 1” returned the captain 
thougjxtfuUy.—D ickens.* 

Ho btaIvd at ease— to take the 
roBtfol position allowed to sol- 
dlerfl in tho Intervals of drill. I\ 

By their rattles and slaps they're 
not standing at ease.—B abhasl 

To stand on end— to stand 
erect. P. Generally said of 
tho hair of a person who has 
got a fright. • 

^V^len I think of the souls of the 
iieoiile in that iK>or village, my hair 
literally stands on end.—A. TRor.- 

UlPK. 

My hair stood on my head like 
flUillS,—It. Ij. STIVBNSflN. 

To STAND TO REASON—ta bo 
logically certain; to be an 
undoubted fact. P. 

If you were hcirtoadukedomand a 
thousand |>uiindsaday, do you mean 
to say you would not wish for pos¬ 
session ? (Pooh 1 And It stands to 
reason that every great man, having 
ex).>erienced tills feeling towards hla 
fattier, must be aware that bis son 
entertains it towards himself — 
TllAckKRAY. 

It stands to reason that I must 
either be driven along with the 
crowd or else lie left behind.—A. 
Trollope. 

To STAND ON CERKarONT—tO Rct 
with reserve ; to be stiff and 
ceremonious in behaviopr ; to 
be backward- P. 

Mordecai absolutely refused (this 
bond), declaring that now be had 
the ixiwer he would use it to obtain 
the utmost penny of his debt:,... 
that a man lying on his destb-licd 
was no excuse to a creditor; that he 
was not going to stand on ceremony 
aixiut distuTnlng a gentleman in his 

last moments.— Maria Edqew'ortu. 
r 

To STAND LN ONE’S LIGHT—to 
hinder his ndvancement. P. 

Don't stand in the poor girl’s light; 
for pity’s sake, George, leave us in 
peace —C. Keade. . 

At sorenty, as at twenty-seven, he 
is found standing In his own light 
on maiw occasions through nen ous 
fear.—Lmurs Hour, 1886. 

To STAND IN NEED OP —to re- 
Quire ; to be in want of, P. 

I stood in need of a comfortable 
dinner.—G oliwahth 
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She Afterwards took him down- 
•Uf ro And gave him some supjDer^of 
which he stood in great neea.— 
Jamks Faniu 

So 1 propol^ that we should trv 
to go <mt and get a bath, of which 
w'e stoon sadly in need.—U. R. Hau- 
OA.&V. a ^ ^ 

To STAND TO—<a) to Uphold ; 
to be faithful to. C. 

"My lady, whatever I say you'll 
stand tof" 

" whatever you say I'll stand ta" 
—C. Kkajdi. 

——(b) to oppose in a duel; 
to be a match for. C. 

"A remlSr Turk,** answered 
Fagan; adding, "I never yet knew 
the man who stood to Captain 
Quin."—T haokjekay. 

To STAND TO one’s GUN—tO 
offer rusistanoe; to defeud 
oneself. C. 

Titmouse, though greatlyalannutl. 
stood to his gun pretty steadily ~ 
S. Warren. 


To STAND TREAT—to pay tho 

expenses of any feasting: or 
merriment. C. 

He ordered i u a glass of negus from 
the adjoining public - house, after 
some discussron, which ended in ati 
Bgreementtbat he should i|tand treat 
that night, and Titmouse on the 
ensuing one.—S. Warren. 

To STAND OUT—to object; to 
refuse to agree; to separate 
oneself from others. P- 

If the ladies will eland out, let 
them remember that the jury is not 
all agreed.—Hwirr 

He always stands oiit and higgles, 
and actually tires them till he gets a 
bargain.—(SoLWiMiTH. 

Miss Monica Thome Btoo<l out. 
but Mrs. Grantly gave way.—A. 
Trolujpk. 

To STAND IN GOOD STEAD—to 
be useful; to prove of good 
8crvk«. P. 

"I pique myself on my wisdom 
there, Arthur, and as an old fellow 
to w'hom wisdom lias become cheai>, 
I can bestow It upon you." 

"Thank you* It may stand me in 
gootl e^ead some day.” —(iKoRtiE 
Eliot. 

To STAND OVER —to bo delayed ; 
to bo set aside for a time. 

He bad a haldt of giving and lend* 
log whenever he was asked, also of 
buying whatever chanced to take 
his fancy, and paying for It at let¬ 


ting pajTuent stand over according 

K ne happened to have monw In 
8 pocket or not ati the time—Good 
Words, IBS", 

To STAND UP FOR —to Champion ; 
to speak in defence of. P. 

You are always standing up for 
the black pmple, whom the Boers 
hate.—fi. K. Hauqaud, 

To STAND one’s FRIEND —to 
prove faithful and friendly 
In a dlfBculty or a crisis. C. 

Mrs. Dolly regularly exjiecttxl that 
Ellen sljould as she called it. stand 
her friend In these altercations.-- 
Maria Eimjkwortu. 

To stand on one’s own BOTTOM 
—to bo Indopeudont. C. Still 
found in Its original form, 
" Let every vat (or tub) stand 
on Its own bottom.” 

BupiKwe an Irishman in England 
were ,to speak in praise or abuse of 
the country, would one be par¬ 
ticularly pleased or annoyed? One 
would be glad that the man liked 
his trip I hut as for his good or had 
uuiniou of the countrj', the country 
stands on its own bottom, superior 
to any man or men.— Thaoekhati 
but I think it’s better to let every 
tub stand on its own bottom - 
llvuH Conway. 

A standing dish— a, dish or 
urticlo of diet which regularly 
api>earB at table. O. 

Standing orders —gouoral rules 
or inatmctlonH constantly in 
force. 

StaP. — His STAB IS IN THE 
ASCENDANT —bo Itf luoky ; for¬ 
tune favours him. P. 

His feelings of resentment liecame 
more lively, and not the leas so be¬ 
cause the expression of them liad 
been stifled, while he Imd oon- 
sldered the star of Titmouse to be 
in the ascendant.—8. Warrsn, 

A MAN'S GOOD STAR —a lucky 
Influence affecting bis life. T'. 

"Yes," said Ella patiently; "she 
was, of cijurse, the Pre’’—(her good 
star Just saved her from saying the 
t'retendcr)—" Prince Oliarllc in dis¬ 
guise JAMIS Pay n. 

The Stars and Stripes, or the 
Star -hpangled Ji anner— the 
flag of the United States. P. 

If 1 were a West Indian. 1 sbcmld 
feel that under the Stars and Stripes 
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I should be lefnr then I wm at prea- 
ent fr^ political experimentiiiK.— 
J. A. Frocde. 

1 don't want to see my husband 
walking Into his proper place In 
WestmlnstOT with Stars and Stripes 
fl)ing over his hwl—B esant. 

BelnK a sharp fellow, he has ao- 

a ualnted himself thoroughly with 
le geography of that country, and 
the amount of capital reQUlslte to 
enable a man to set up for himself 
under the Star-spangled banner.—<>. 
J. WhVTE-MELVIIJjK. 

Stare. — To stark m the 
FACE —to bo very evidont; to 
threaten; to be ready to 
overwhelm. P. 

Is it possible for people without 
scruple to offend against the law, 
which they carry about them in 
Indelible characters, and tljat stares 
them in the face whilst they are 
breaking it Ixkjke. 

Statloe. — laicE statice or 
BTACiA or SIXTY. A phtaso 
\iBod in comparing or estimat¬ 
ing things. S. Statice la a 
plant that growe among rocka 
by the aea-Bhore. 

It is the most costly government 
in the world, considering our means 
We are actually' eaten up by It; it is 
a most plaguy sore, ana has spread 
like statice till it has got Its root 
into the very core —HAtnu-R'roN.I 

Status. — The status quo — 
the position in which affairs 
actually arc; the present 
situation of affairs. Latin. 

It was hardly too much to assume 
that a little further tlionght, a ifttle 
more consideration of future prob¬ 
abilities, would have led to the 
maintenance of the tiatus quo.— 
Oood 1887. 

Stave. —To stave off —to pre¬ 
vent ; to keep back for a Ume 
and with difficulty. P. 

I have more Influence In the land 
thui you know of Perhaps, even. 
I could stave off the war.—H. it 
Haouakd. 

Stays. — In stays, a soa 
phraso, applied to a vessel 
whloh is tacking, and whoso 
sails are shivoring and have not 
yet filled in the new took. P. 

pretty Patty,” laughed her 
cousin, ^‘If you knew anything of 


nautical matten, you would see timt 
<t was not a cutter yacht, for she 
has more than one mast; thongh, 
certainly, as you sawher, she seemed 
to have but one, for she was Just 
coming about, and was In stays.— 
Verdaj}t Green. 

Steat — To steal a march 


upon —to gain an advantagd 
ovor an onomy or a competitor 
without his knowing it; to 
act before another Is aware. P. 

I long to see yon happy—long to 
behold the choice of such a heart as 
yours. Pray do not steal a inarch 
upon me; let me I'now in time.— 

MaKTA EixJEWORTfi. 

At last, one monilng, happening to 
awake earlier than usual, he stole a 
march on bis nurses, and, taking his 
stick, walked out and tottered Into 
the jail.—€. Reade. 


Stick.—A 8TICE-IN-THE-MUI>— 
a slow person who is wholly 
withont the spirit of onterpiiso 
or adventuTO. F. 

This rusty-coloured one is that 
reBi>ectable old stick-In-the-mud, 
Nlcias —T. Huuues 


To STICK BY —to bo fedthful to; 
not to desert. P. 

He ^bought what a savage, de¬ 
termined man (hibome was. and 
how he stuck by his wonl.— Thack¬ 
eray. 


To STICK AT —to bo sorupulooB 
about. P. 

" I came here to-night to rob your 
house,” he said “ I liave been lyiDg 
beneath your bed for hours, rfsheara- 
ing as to how It should be done, and 
resolved. If I uiet auy resistance, to 
do worse than rok for I am one that 
sticks at nothing ameb Pa vn. 

Such women as Hester Beverley, 
who do not stick at telling a fal^ 
hood, will not hesitate to listen at a 
door —Florence Marrvat. 

To STICK OUT —to bo stubborn; 
to refuse accede. P. 

He would have clearly liked to 
stick out; but there was something 
about the lot of us that meant mis¬ 
chief. and at last he struck.—R. L 
Stevenson. • 

To STICK TO ONE’S OcJloUBS— 
to be faithful to a cause; to 
refuse to yield. P- 

The lady nad made a great mis¬ 
take in putting ber supremacy to a 
test BO cracial, rat, having made it, 
she stuck to ber colours.—J ames 
Payn. 
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8ton«. — BtPONB - ItlBOWINO — 
finding f&ult with one's neigh¬ 
bours. P. No doubt tnkon 
from Christ’s saying, *' Ho 
that Is without sin among 
you, let him first cast a stone 
at lior ” (John viii. 7). 

The Stone-tbrowlfig spirit, tbeself- 
depreclstion of the capital, and the 
ootiastonal outbursts of Nihilism, 
are only the natural remilts the 
autocratic .tyBUDa—frirtnigntly 
vhnc, 1887. 

8TON«-BLmo—oomplctely blind. 
P. 

He iff considered a rich man, and, 
being MtonO'Dllnd, he sent fur this 
girl.-C;iPTAiu Mabryat 

A STONK's-rnnow —a short dis- 
tanco; a himdroU yards or 
moro. P. 

Jlebeoca and her husband were 
but a few stone s-throm-B from the 
lodgings which the invalid Miss 
Crawley occupied.—T uaokkbay’. 


To LEArB NO fTTONTC irprrURNKD— 
to adopt every possible method 
of ficaroh or Inquiry ; to take 
orwy poselblo means towards 
gaining an objeot. P. A 
phrose borrowed from tho 
Uroek dramatist Kurlpldofl, 
Polyoratos askod the Delphic 
oroclo how best to find tho 
troaenro buried by Mardonius, 
the general of XorTes, on tlio 
field of I'Jatoa. Tho orarlo 


ropliod, “ Turn every stono 
(Paula kinesai peinm). 

But Mr Irwine^ll leave no stone 
unturned with the Judge—you may 
raly upon Uiat, Adam. — Gkoroe 
SLtqt 

"We shan’t leave a stone unturned 
on either side,” Bald Mr. Quirk.— 
B. Wabhen. 


Stool. —To EAU, BETWEEN TWO 


STOOLS—to adopt two plans 
of action, and to fail; to lose 
onoaelf by trusting to two sup¬ 
ports instead of boldly choos- 


iz^ a singlo oao. P. 

what on earth should she dot 
Fall to the grotind between two 
stoolsr No; that was a man s trick, 
ana she was a woman, ersry Inch.— 
cTHi^oa. 

And they were very tnerry^-eo that 
no one would have thought that 


Johfiny was a despondent lover, 
flow bent on throwing the dios for 
his last stake { orJEat Lily was 
aware that she wai in the presence 
of one lover, and that she was like 
to fidl between two stodls (having 
two lorers, neither of whom could 
serve her turn) —A. Tboulopk. 

st01*e.—To SET STORE BT or 
ON— to valno ; to think highly 
of. P. 

An artist sketched a likeness of 
the young declaimer, on which, in 
afUff days, those who wm fondest 
of nlm set not a little store.— 
(tEoboe Bliox. c; 

Instore— ready; waiting; soon 
to dlaoloso itself, P. 

If he portrays persons generally as 
well as be does places (as 1 do not 
doubt), there must be another treat 
in store for us —James I’avp. 

Little anticipating the checkered 
ills In store for him.—w, Ikvieo. 

StoP37 .—Weak in the otper 
aroRY —orazy ; foeblo-mlnded. 

r. 


stove. — The stote-ptpb hat 

—tho taU silk hat. G. 

About the only monstrosity I saw 
in Die British man's dress was the 
stove-pipe hat.—B ubrouous 

Straight.-A 8TRAIOHT TIP 

—private and correct Informa¬ 
tion. 

All he had to do was to give him 
the straight tip, and let him go and 
buy — Bbhant 

We got the straight tipt that's all 
you need know.—M ihs Bbadihih. 

Strain, —‘To btbain at a qnat 
—to make difficulties about 
aomothing inolgnifltant. P. 
A Scriptural phrase (Matt 
xxlll. 2*). 

You are Just the obap to strain at 
a gnat and swallow aoamel.—H ali- 

BURTON. V 

Strait. —A STRAIT jacket or 
waistcoat— on article of dress 
put on a inadipan when he is 
unruly. P. , 

OeoT^ Gaunt is accredited to a 

S eeper, who has invested him with 
se onlcr of the Strait Waistcoat. 
—TaACKEBAV, 

Ben.—worge Gaunt. Instead of 
going as a seentatT of leg^ton to a 
foreign court, has Deen Intrusted to 
a keeper, and is watoued as a mad* 
man. 



itir»w 

Mt Kjm' DRAW 
flTR4Wf»—I am very ejiaapy. *0. 

Z^m4iw, I’ni venr#u» 'Wb Ui»e 
for all huQeBrfoikjB to go to Ijod. 

ijU( Indeed my eyes draw a^wa 
(1 am afcnoet aaU^f.-^wirr. 

Tmc LAST OTBAW*—t4ja^ .vsliiah 
finally causes a caUMstyopfie ; 
an event simple Jn Itself, l>uC 
able, in conlunctlon \vith ptfier 
tiling, to cause a calamity. 
P. Tfie proverb runs; “ It 
Is the last straw whlcb breaks 
tbe oamol’s back." 



pectad <me«t or that fldi tlie gocxl 

» la are busy beavlng last RtH« a 
e fainting earners back.—A h^hb 
KEARV'. 

Identification would mean Iobb of 
credit, the last straw iu many cases, 
Sjiectator, jtoT. 

Not to oarb a btraw or two 
STRAWS— to bo perfectly In- 
dlfloront. P. A straw Is the 
symbol of wbat is worthless. 

I don't think she could have oared 
two straws atx>ut ttie woman — 
Afurrai/'s Ma,gfU(W4f fiiS7. 

A STRAW wortldesa bid 

(at an auction). P. Tbo 
bidder m sucli a cast'. Is unable 
to pay If the article is knocked 
down to him. 

A MAN OF STRAW—a creO-tUTO 
evolved from tbo fancy, and 
wholly unlike tbo real person ; 
an unreal person ; a dummy. 
P. 

The man of straw wlio oflTers ball 
Is fumisUed the money by tlmsa who 
stimulated the outrage ~t'. Ueaue. 

Major, there's a man of straw in 
that house.—G. J. Wiiytb-Mkl- 
vmi.R. 

You bring mea partyAhat wifi rfve 
me wough (or those bulls to ol^r 
we of you, and I n talk to you. But 
don’t come ypuhere with any man of 
straw — W. D. HowELBH. 

The conduct el the whole dialogue 
is mast4irly, Both MlUon and l>w- 
ley sustain their parts with admi¬ 
rable propriety, ft la no sham fight 
in which one of the interiocuton is 
a mao pf straw, set up only to bo 
knockequown -iJ.Cottee Mousok. 

StPWphon. — SdltEPHON and 
^TLUS—a pair of ru«tic 


iiniM 

lovers, seaeraJly t&ken aa 
typical of a seutUneutal ypune 
map and big aweetbear^ P. 

Ha broMbt hla lovely wjf# to a 
romastic. looking nottag*^ covered 

si 5uS& 

istence bad commence.' FooiaaNOg 

Marevav. 


Strike. — To btrike work — 
to refuse to work until better 
tarma aro promised. P. 

A number of function^ In fact. 
Struck work.—H. BauMMonj). 

To STRIKE one's coLotms or 
WAO'— to BUiTondor. P, 

Anastasie was aware of defeat : she 
struok her colours Instantly,—B, L. 
STEVESdON. 

Ths flush of vi^ctqry, the IntoElca* 
tion of success, had itassed oyer to 
anotlier: and it was he who had to 
strike his flag and own himself da* 
feated.—M oh. Lvnn Liwton. 

Strike mb luck or lucky. An 
old phrase, used when a bar¬ 
gain was made, and money 
oxchanged in token tbareof. 
"Come, strike me luck with wr* 
neat, and draw the writings.” 
“There's a Cod’s penny for tnee.*’ 
Beaumont ani> Fletorbr. 

To (STRIKE A BAROAIN—tO COR- 
cliidu a bargain. I*. The 
striking of bauds was a sign 
of a bargain being oonoludad. 

Mr. Miles answered by offering to 
bet he should make the beat servant 
in the street, and, stratige to say, the 
ttargain was struck, and he did turn 
out a model servant—0. ItEAi>E. 

To BTRIKE ALL pP A IIBAP—tO 
astonish: to durofoufifior, F. 

I ran to raley and told him what 
had befallen uijx>n the house. lie 
was not struck all of a heap, os I 
thought he would be —C’. Beape, 

Strike while the iron ib hot 
—do not miss a favourable 
opportunity; aot when tho 
conditions arc favourable, V. 

" Let George out in and win her,” 
was his advi^ “ittrliie while the 
Iron’s hot rpu know—while she's 
fresh tothelowu, —Xhackkray, 

To STRIKE UP—to boffin ; to act 
on foot. C. Ociiorally said 
of music, 

An introduction took place be* 
tween the squire and the clergy man's 



Struok 

wblob struck up an 
iance of obllger and 


iuM:y it raquiras more than or¬ 
dinary spirit now for a good old 

S ntleman, at the hea^l of ols family 
ble, to atrlke up a good old family 
Bong.—T haokbkay. 

To 8 TB 1 R£ IN—to make on abrupt 
entry into a converBatlon. P. 
See Cut in. 

But at this moment the lieutenant 
Btruck in. "Oh, that is quite fool¬ 
ish I” he cried — Wm. Blaok. 

To STRIKE ONE’S TENT—to depart. 

c. 

However, he had amassed a good 
deal of money In this gambling nell 
of his t and so he was able to per¬ 
suade a few of his meaner depend¬ 
ants to strike their tents along with 
him, and go out into the wildemesa. 
-W^M. Black. 

Stmiok. — Struck upon — at¬ 
tracted by. F. An Ameri¬ 
canism. 

" But that young man had perfect 
way a” 

"Seem struck uwn Irene?" asked 
the colonel — W. D Huw£lls. 


[) Supper 

Sub. — Bub bosa —^in con^denoo; 
ilecretly. P. The liat^ form 
of “Under tlie 4 ^ 1 : 000 .** See 
Robe. 

By-the-bye. 1 wonder some of you 
law 3 rertisub r(«*a, of course) have not 
^oUdlhe pithy line of Mandevllie. 

T. COLKBinOE. 

Suoh. —Such and buc®-— cer¬ 
tain. An adjective phraBe. 
which Baves the need of using 
a definite numeral or other 
adjective. P. 

She had written to him to say that 
she would be at her fath^s on such 
land such a morning, and he had gone 
to her Where.—A Trollop* 

She had always been accustomed 
to such and such things: there was 
sibiltty of living without them. 






lUWKLLS. 


Sugrap. —A suoAR-PLUM —some¬ 
thing vwy nioe. C. 

For this pretty toy Mr. Conww 
iJalrymple had picked up a gilt 
sugar-plum to the tune of six hun¬ 
dred pounds.—A TaoLLopK- 

Sul. — Sui GENERIS —peculiar; 
belonging to a class apart; not 


Stuck. — Stuck up — proud; 
oonoedtod. F. 

“They didn’t Beem stuck up,” 
urged his wife.— W. B, Howells. 

Study. — A brown study — a 
state of mental absorption ; a 
dreamy condition of mind. P. 

He'll poison his patients some day 
when he’s in a brown stuily.— Flor- 
XNOE Mark VAT. 


like anything else. P. Latin. 

Not a^linton, nor yet a Carew, she 
was mi generis, and supreme —Mas. 
E. Lvnr Linton. 

Summep. —The uttue sum¬ 
mer OP St. Luke —a mild spell 
of weather which usually 
comes about the middle of 
October. St, Luke’s .Day, 
the 18th of October, gives it 


Stump. —To stump up —to pay 
out money. S. 

Wliy dont you ask your old gover¬ 
nor to stump ^P^~DICKKNH. 

On the btump —lecturing ; on 
a lecturing tour. F. 

Suavltep.—S uavitkr in modo 
—possessing tact; having a 
pleasant mode of dealing. P. 
Latin. The full phrase is 
SUAVtTER IN MODO, FORTITEB 
IN BE, “ Pleasant In the 
manner of carrying out an en¬ 
terprise, firm in the business 
itself.” 

I^t Mr. Slope be the /ortiter in rt, 
he himself would j^r In the sho- 
Viter in modo.— A. Tboixofs. 


the name. 

Indian summer. See Indian. 

Sunshine* — To uax'b been 
IN THE suNsiUNE —to he drunk. 
F. 

He was In that condition which his 
groom indicated with poetic ambigu¬ 
ity by saying that" master had been 
in the sunshine."— Gkorob Eliot. 

Sup. —To Bup WITH Pluto— to 
die. P. Pluto* was the Latin 
god of the infernal«regions, 
where the spirits of the dead 
existed. 

SuppeP. — To SKT ONE HIS 
sUFPEBi—^to perform a feat that 
cannot be imitated or sur¬ 
passed. F. 
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Bupet—Aa 8UEE Afi a axm — 
oertainJy; without fail. F, 

** As sore w » gun.* said she," that 
must be the knock of the post"— 
Macai^uit. 

To BB SI7RK—certaialT; no 
doubt. C. An exclaniation 
haying no decided force or 
meaning. 

Lord! what a life mine ia. to be sure. 
—S. WAaaEx. 

Suppidse. —A srRPRiaB party 
—a party of friendB who ap¬ 
pear onexj^tedly at the houac 
of some one of their acquaint¬ 
ance, bringing food with them. 
This is usually done In the 
erening. P. An Atnerioau 
custom. 

Swallow. — Onb swallow 

DOBS NOT MAKK A BUMMER— 
we must not frame a general 
law from one single phenome¬ 
non. P, 

“When the Family Calas were 
about to be executed unjustly, with 
the consent of all the lawyers and 
statesmen In France, one man In the 
nation saw the error, and fought for 
the Innocent, and saved %hem; and 
that one wise man In a nation of 
fools was a writer of fiction,” 

“One swallow does not make a 
summer, for all thatC Reai»k. 

Swear. — To bwkar by a.\- 
otHjER— to bo an imitator or 
admiring follower ; to admire 
all *hi6 actiooB; to havo full 
confidence In. * C. 

" I suppose I oughtn’t to say It l>e- 
fore you," obeervea Miss Smiles pres¬ 
ently, “ because, of courseLyou swear 
by everything Britiah,"—F lobickck 
JUARRVAT. 

Gilbert smiled. ’* The performance 
wsa not quite such a risky one as it 
looked, 1 think: but, of course, that 
is the sort of thing that makes these 
people swear by Honckton."—Good 
Words, IBW. 

To BWRAR IN— (of a magistrate) 
to engage fori&ally the serrioos 
of meirtor the govCTnment P. 

Governor Lanyon la sending Raaf 
down with power to sweu in special 
constable «id enforce the taw at 
Pot^efstroom.—H. JGL HAooABto. 

To SWSAR LICE A TROOPER— to 
use profane language freely. 
P. 


She was perfectly tipsy, sorearofiig 
and fighting like a Binlngagat^sb- 
woman. and swearing like a trooper. 
—PpoaxHCK Marry AT. 

To swEAJt OFF—to renounce; 
to give up. C. Often used 
intransitively. 

“Will you have a drink with us, 
Jackf" 

“No, mate, Tve sworn off (given 
up drinking). 

To SWEAR OUT—to renounce ; to 

? ive up. Old-faaliioned. 
our grace hath sworn out house- 
keevlng.~8 u A K EH t‘E A HF 

Sweat. —The bwkat op one’s 
BROW or FACE—hard labour. 
P. 

In the sweat of thy face shall thou 
eat bread, till tliou return unto the 
ground —Gen Jil. ift 
“ Tls the sweat of our brow, Tura- 
musj none of ’em (them) think on 
(of). —Blac'kmork 
I n this practice. Indeed, he Imi¬ 
tated some of the most renowned 
gonluses of the age, who have la- 
lx>ured in secret with the sweat of 
their brows for many a rejiartee - 
Smollett 

Sweet. —Sweet on or upon— 
attached to; having a fancy 
for. F. 

“Mark my words, Bawdon,” she 
laid “You wilLUave Miss Sharp 
one day for your relation ’’ 

“What relation,—my cousin, hey, 
Mrs Bute? James sweet on her. 
hey?" inquired the waggish ofllcer - 
Thackeray. 

A SWEET TOOTH — a liking for 
swoetmeatfi and dainties. P. 

All people witti healthy iihyslcal 
appetites have a sweet tooth some¬ 
where In their heads.—Jifami/fan's 
Mnmzi-ne, lHg7. 

1 know she has a sweet tooth still 
In her head - Maria EiHiEwoRTii. 

One's bweet will —uncon¬ 

trolled wishes; the unre- 
Htrained desires of one’s heart. 
C. A phrase generally used 
somewhat sarcastically. 

If only the idealists can have their 
way, and work out the yearnings of 
their own sweet a'ill, we sliali soon 
be a teetotal, vegetarian, and non- 
tobaoco-smolting people, —Fomtlv 
Jierald (quoted in EdiTumryh Re¬ 
visit!, 1M7). 

At any rate. Oncemade noattempt 
to do anything of the kind, but wan¬ 
dered at her own sweet will within 
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tbc linai U of her own parole.-’B lack- 
Moas, 

SwelL — Thus swell mob — 
pooplo of bad character i men 
who proy on the vIocb or follies 
of others. B\ 

The fact wae that he lutd been one 
of the Bwell mob.--CAPTAiK Mah- 
KYAT. 

t When lie had worn something of 
the air of a dandy, or, at the worst, 
of a luccesHful sweli-mobsmau.—1) 
CiiKiKTiE Mkkhay. 

Swim. —In the swim —In the 
ciUTout of events ; acquainted 
with all that i« goloif on. O. 

SwUlif.'-lN FULL ewiNU—very 
busy ; working busily. (>, 

The Rtruet market was in full 

SWing. — IlBSANT. 

To GIVE FULL bWINQ TO—tO 
indulgo freely j to lot loose ; 
to froo from control. P. 

But let U8 return to Nature i do 
you mean that we are to give full 
Bwlng to our Inclination, to throw 
the reina on the neck of our aunecH ? 
~M. Aunuld. 

To HAVE FVIX SWING—tO be 
allowed free and uncontrolled 
oxerolao. P. 

Every one has Ids full ewtug, or 
goes to the devil his own way 
HAJe^l'l'T. 

Swoop. —At ONK FELL HWOOP— 
with ono unlucky blow ; by a 
sitiMrlo cttta^etrophe. P. 

At one fell swoop it had cleared 
the eidelioard of glasses, decanters, 
silver waiters.- Wri^tov. 

Swop.—'I’O SWOI* IIOliHKS G’HOSS- 

INU TiiK irmEAM—to make un 
exebauto ut a critical tbno when 
all ouo’h t'uorffloa should bo 
devoted to tbo busluosw in 
hand, 


SwOfKl,'—AT SWORDS* POINTS— 
mtterly hoetUe, P. 

This the oapUin to^^k in dudgeon, 
and they were at ewordg* pomui at 
once.—E. H. Daka. , 

Tl^ SWORD or Damocueri. 
Damocles was a courtier in 


• the palace of Dionysius tbo 
Elder, rulor of Syracuse. Hav¬ 
ing extolled the felicity of 
princoa, he waa answered in 
the following fashion by his 
master. He was Invited 
to a sumptuo^ banquet, 
and arrayed In royal robes, 
was given the principal seat; 
but over his head hung a 
sword suspended by a single 
horao-balr. By this Dionysius 
meant to intimate the pre* 
carioug nature of the power 
and felicity of princes. 

When It IS said to be the C»r’B 
wish that the aged Emperor of Oer- 
uianv'’8 end should be iieacefuL and 
thatlt Is only because he would not 
that his last momente should be dis- 
turberl by the clash of anns that he 
desists irom action, It will be seen 
how thin is the thread by which the 
sword hi Damocles is suspended.— 
Sf. Andrewi Oituen, 1BS7. 

To PUT TO THE SWORD—to kllL I*. 


At BWORD8 DRAWN — bitterly 
hostile. P. See Dagueb. 

Giovanni ^longed to a family 
who, from the earliest tlnies, had 
been at swords drawn with tjie gov- 
eminent—M ahiok OaAwroRi). 


Sydrtny. — Sydney sidjer —a 
convlot. 8. 

There is no euphemism iqyented 
yet for the word ‘’convict,” whicli is 
available among the labouring class 
of Australia when a oonviot Is pres¬ 
ent Those who think they know' 
something of them might fancy that 
“Old haiKl,” “Vaodemonlan,” or 
even Bydnsy sid^ wars not particu¬ 
larly offensive.—H. KjNast.Ey. 
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T.— To A T.—exactly. O. Per- 
haps*lrom a T^Squart. 

“ Well," said I, “ a pretty 

ebow of fiirls, that's cemiQ; but 
they wouldn’t oondescend to the li|e 
of ma^I was thiniEinK there were 
some of them that would Just suit 
yqutoaT/— Haubi rton'. 

The fool fori'ete there is an Act of 
Parliatneut, and that we have coin- 

S lied with the proviaiona to a T —C 
:kade. 

Table.— T<9 TURN THE TABLER— 
t>o reverse tho position of 
two rival part ice, P. 

It wu no li^ht act of oourage in 
those daye, my dear bo 3 *«, for a little 
fellow to Bay his prayers public!), 
even at Ruuny A few years later, 
when Arnold's manly piety hod l>e- 
^in to leaven the school, the tables 
turned. Before he died, in tho 
aohool-uouse at least, and I bclievo 
in the other bouses, the rule was the 
other way -T. IIhoiikm. 

If Mr. Dillon had said that such an 
outrage as this was nothing but the 
turning of the tables on the atrcKi* 
ties or the ixinal code, we should 
not have blamed him. - >'3i)nciator, 
im. • 

Tabiai: p’hote— the public din¬ 
ing' table at a hotel. P. A 
French phrarfo, LU>eraJly. tho 
“ host’H table,” from theouMt./iu 
of the landlord providing at 
the public dinner. 

Lwas very fond of dining at tnhU 
(VhoU) an)’wheae, — Inf. MUtMoi 
Bough, ISM. 

Upon mu table— knotvn to 
every one—a matter of public 
diflcuaelon. P. 

I will not, however, talte up the 
time or thls--l mean your tlme—by 
r^pltulAtlng all than told you on 
that ixcosion; the f^cts arc, so to 
speak, ail upon the table, and I will 
merely touch upon the main heads 
of the case—U R. Hacoard. 

Tableaux* -w Tableaux viv- 
ANTS-^” Utlng pictures; ’* dumb 
representations, generally of 
hl^rioal acones, in which the 
figures are real people. French. 
A favourite amusemont In social 
gatherings. 

On the SSth of January it/oo, having 
oocompUshed the lint half d bis 


task, he fCsomr Bonda) eoteretl 
Rome as a conqueror, on which 
occMion a representation way given 
of the triumph of t^ar, with the 
various episodes of the life of the 
Roniau Cjosar, sliowii in UMeawo 
vtvantft, suggested by the painter 
Mantegna.—moefcteoed’s Maffttnne, 
im 

Tagr, —Tao-rao anp bob-tail 
—tho ill-drosRCd rabblo. P. 

Hve IlAO-TAa. 

He Invited tag-rag and bob-tail to 
the wedding — L F^^tranoe 

TalL — To KEEP THE TAIL TN 
■niE WATER— to thrive; to 
propper. F. 

To TURN TAIL—to fotrcat In an 
undignlflod wa5’. 

"Never thought I should live to 
turn tail in this way, growled one 
soldier to anf)tiier as they passed 
nut — Kngli*h lUusiratm Afngnzinn, 
im. 

Tailor. — Nine tatlorh mark 
A MAN. An old saying. Roo 
Nine. 

I l>ellevo PiiK'hiirs father to have 
been a tailor. - There Is no harm in 
the craft, honestly exercised; l)ut 
since the world Itegan nine tailors 
Imve made a man, and you cannot 
well see a knigiit of the shcahi w ith- 

i )utaskim{lnyourown mind where 
le hoa left,hls eight brethren. -<l A. 
Sai.a 


Taka. — To take abac*k: — to 
bewilder { to astonlah ; to sur- 
prlse. P. 

"A what?” asked Hardy rather 
taken aback -Dk kkns, 

For to hand in a dear! woman 
might take him aback, as It had 
I, taken me.— Mum. Hkkhy Woou. 


To Take back. —to recall words 
that have been spoken; to 
retract. C. ' 

“I've disgusted you. I see that; 
but I didnT mean to. I I take it 
i^k " 

** Oh, there’s nothing U) take back.” 
said Oofey.—W, u. Howella 


To TAKE HOME TO ONKBELT^tO 
imderstand completojy, 0. 

Jael did not at all take hotne to 
herself the t> 0 niliar meaning of her 
friend’s words.—A. Tbollopjl 
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To TAKE AFTER—to fosemble; 
to Imitate. P. 

W« cannot tmt think that be baa 
taken after a good pattern.—A ttbb- 

BVHY. 

Thank Ood, you take after your 
mother'a family, Arthur.--G koboe 
£uot. 

To TAKE THE CUE —tx> Under¬ 
stand a hint. P. 

The ladlee took the cue and retired 
—C. Kbadk. 

To TAKE TO TUB ROAD—tO be- 

oomo a highwayman. P. 

The pewterer waa unfortunate in 
hiH bueinesA and took to the road — 
O. A. Sala 

To TAKE DOWN—“(a) to humiliate 
to lower the pr^naione of. C. 

Our reverenda been taken down a 
bit since that gent at the hall lit bis 
pipe In the church imrch ~A. Jes- 
Hori^ In Ninetamth CrrUury, 1S87. 

“The fact le.'* went on the other, 
“that I thought )^u wanted taking 
down a tMag.'’—Oood Word^, 18»7, 

-(b) t,o take the place of a 

scholar higher up In tho form. 
A eobool phrase. 

-<o) to commit to writing 

spoken words as they are 

utterod. P. 

He wrote lottem and took down 
iofltructlOQR in shorthand —Besam. 

To TAKE FXJOHT—tO go Oll. O. 

My good Matilda, I am sick of this. 
T hare been lioreil to-night, and what 
Is much worse, I have oMn snuht>ed 
HupiKne we take flight for Cannes r 
—Gooti TVorrU, 1887 . 

To TAKE IN GOOD PART —to hoor 
or receive willingly. P. 

I will Just add one little word, 
lUtemon, that I'ra sure youll take 
in good part. This is a private mat¬ 
ter, and 1 beg of you to let It sleep.— 
B. L. Stkvbnson. 

To TAKE ANYTUINO TO HEART — 
to bear it seriously; to be 
much affected by it. P. 

The next day he called at Gw- 
mere, Susan met him ail smiles, 
and was more cheerful than usual. 
The watcbtnl man was delighted. 
“ Come; she does not -take It to 
heart.’' Heold not guess that Busan 
Iraa cried for hours and hours over 
Uie iettw.-^. Rbadk. 

To TAKE m ^HAiri>—to Under¬ 
take ; to oommonoe working 
with. P. 


But that aoqujdntanoes—mere eo- 
uMlntanMS—should have taken It 
in hand to give her pecuniary assist¬ 
ance, was a homluskion indeed.— 
James Payk. 

To TAKE HOU> OP—tcf soIko ; 

to) oojfipy. P. 

Hut there was something in the 
< delicate handwriting and perfume 
of the letter that took bold of my 
imagination.—Afistfstos Bough, 1886. 

To TARE IN —(o) to deceive ; to 
delude. P. 

“ At all events, everybody was very 
hard upon him. Just because they 
were taken in,** argued Margaret. 
“ If he had acknowleoged what they 
admired so much to have been bis 
own, they would have seen nothing 
in It to aamiro."— Jameh Pavw. 

Here were two battered London 
rakes, taking themselves In for a 
moment, and fancying th^ were in 
love with each other like Phyllis and 
(Jorydon.— Thackeray. 

-(b) to escort to a room. P. 

As for Miss Hunth, she rather 
mided herself upon her immunity 
irom “airs,'’ and would have b^n 
quite content to accept Mr Bus- 
well’s arm, had that person been re- 
nuested to take her In to dinner.— 
Oood ITorda, im. 

-(c)tt) oomprehond; to absorb 

mentally. P. 

It is nut to be supposed that be 
took in everything at one glance.— 
Dickens. 


To TAKE OPP—(o) to mock at; 
to make sport of; to mimic. P. 

Taking off (making fun of) the 
factory ladies,— IIaubcrton 
1 know the man I would have: a 
quick-witted, outspoken. Incisive 
fellow .... delights in taking off big¬ 
wigs and professional gown^ and in 
the disemmlming and unbandaging 
of aU literary mummies.—G. W. 
Holmbk 

-(6) to murder. Old fashioned. 

The deep damnation of his taking off. 
n SHAKKSFKARE. 


To TARE omSBELF OPP — (a) tO gO 

away. C. 

Binoerely thankful was be when 
^ meal came ts an end, and when 
Bri^ with a muimuim excuse, 
tookhimself (Sf,—Good IPords, 1887. 

The stranger suddenly took him¬ 
self off, ana was no mors seen by 
the young lady.—A. TBoi.u>rR. 

. ( b) to ooxumlt suicide. C. 

“ YM sixne,” said; Mn. Wallace, 
“that in the case of wicked people, 
the very best thing they can do is to 
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take tliemMlvea ofl^, w ywi call it, 
Bince in so dolnf they do the imla 
a ■erPice.'-jyAMiw Payk. 

To TIKE ON—to b« aiJtected ; to 
be overcome by one's feelings. 
C. • 

**Dear heart) 'dear heuTt” oried 
the squire, who was deeply attached 
to hi* slgter i “don’t take on ao. my 
dear good Joan "—Blackmure. 

“It i* a pity you take on * 0 , Mis* 
BriKKB,” the young lady said, with a 
coolTulghtly sarcastic air. 

“ My dearest friend is so ilU and 
wo>o<M>n't Bee me,” gurgled out 
UriggB in anAgony or renewed grief 
—Tuaccekav. 

In a pretty take on— much 

alleotod. F. 

She was in a pretty take on, too, 
Rlr, because, a* she said—to use her 
very words—she was chiselled out of 
adanoe.—S. BAKiMcMiouLD. 


To TAKE it out — (a) to take ex¬ 
orcise ; to roUove one’s physical 
onorglos. C. 

Her limbs were elastic, m that ehu 
seemed when she walkM as if she 
would like to run, jumi>. and dance, 
which, indeed, she would have 
greats preferred, onK- at Newnluuit 
they wke it out at lawn tennis.- 
Besamt. • 


{If) tQ obtain an oqnivalont 


for a loss sustained. C. 

"Can't you keep awake till you | 
have stated your case?” aski ' 
Harry. "Come, old boy: you can 
take it out lu slumber afienfi-ards.'’ 
—Bksant. 

To take rr out or a person— 


to exhaust his toergieM. P. 

So they tried bock slowly and 
sorrowfully, and fonnd the lane, 
and went limplnK down it, plashing 
in the cold puddly rule, and luegin- 
ntng to feel now the run bad taken 
it out of them.—T. Huuhes. 


To TAKE PART—to Share: to act 
along with others. aP. 

Take part in retoicing for the vic¬ 
tory over the Tur ks.-PorK. 

To TAKE PLACE—to happen. P. 

Whether anything of the nature 
of a famtfy collisioo dm taken place 
on' the occasion nt her doing so, 
John lAwrenoe did not know — 
Jllurrav't Magazine, 1887. 

To TAKE STOCK IN. Seo STOCK. 

To TAKE BY STORM—^tO secUTO 
by one great effort; to over¬ 
come by <mo siRgle blow. P. 


In face and manner and speech 
she was of those sweetly InrKxrent 
girls who take men's hearts by 
storm.—MRS. It. Wood, 

Of course, at my age, I was soon 
all right again, and going to take 
the world by storm to-morrow morn¬ 
ing.—C. Rbade. 


To TAKE TO— -to apply oneself to ; 
to conceive a liking for. P. 

Miss Betsy won't take to her book. 
—Swirr, 

Men of l^uulng who take to busl- 
ness discharge It generally with 
greator honesty than men of the 
world-— Addison. 

The squire took to her vety kindly 
(was v'ery well pleased with liert— 
X. Trollohk. 


To TAKE TO one's BED—tO bO 
prostrated by illness. P. 

It is quite true timt at tiiues he 
took to his l»ed.—lAitter quoteil in 
Niixetemth Centurv, 1887. 


To TAKE TO one’s HEELS—tO 
commenoe running; to start 
off at a rapid naoe. P. 

I gave a view ualloa, took to my 
heels, collared my gentleman, and 
brought him baclL—U. L. tiTEVKN- 

HUN 


To TAKE TO TASK —to reprovo; 
to lecturo; to find fault 
with. P. 

"I am only saying what 1>r 
CooperJhas Just told me—that Mr 
Josoellne's life must bo counted by 
hours. There is no hope." 

"Htlll,” urged Mrs, Armytage, Irri¬ 
tated at being taken to task-^aiid, as 
was evident, with the api>roval of the 
comi»ny—by a Iwly so inferior Uj 
her In the social scale—"the truth 
must be told, we are taught, even of 
the dead,”— Jam KH Pavn, 

To TAKE TOO MUCH —to get 
drank- Ck 

She knew he wm of no drunken 
kind, yet once In a way a man might 
take too much.— Blackmore. 

To TAKE IN TOW —to conducl. ; 
to take charge of. P. Origir 
nally a aea phrase. 

Sir Brian stood in the middle of 
Pall Mall sbaldng nls stick at tiie 
cabman, whose number he took, 
and causing some interruption to 
the traffic, until he wan courteously 
but firmly taken in tow by a policy 
man, who remarked that the ruM- 
way was Intended for wheeled 
vehicles and the pavement foe foot 
passengen.—(jhxxT W ordg, 1887, 
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To TAKK TrRNB—to cTiffajre In 
anyliiing' ullornaLoly, each oue j 
in Hnoeosaiun being flowed to 
take part. P. 

I think a Ktxx! way will be for each 
of tlieni, even tite youHKeat, to take 
tuniH in ordering tlie dinner and 
iteeiug It pr«i>areti,—BkJijLNT. 

To TAKE UP—(a) to put in 
Jail. P. 

For many a time, when they take 
a man up, iheyapread it almut tliat 
he“a turned in/onuer like the rent — 
CiiAiiLi-n Lpvek. 

-(6) to help ; to aid ; to 

patronize. P. 

He told hie atory from the begin- 
nlng how be baa exi>crluiiced no* 
tblng but failure and illRapi>oint- 
muni; bow be bad biJun taken nn by 
the tiueer old fellow at the chop- 
bouae, etc —Behant. 

-(c) to engross ; to compriso. 

P. 

I i>refer lii our countryman the 
noble of l*al&mon and Arciic, 
which 1 h iicrhapB not much inferior 
to tlie Hiiuf*, only It takes up seven 
years —Huyuejj, 

-(d) to reply to ; to interrupt 

with a criticlam. P. 

One of bis relatlona took him up 
roundly for HUxntinK »o lunch 1 m:1(Jw 
the dignity of hlH pndesslon — 
LT>tl'RA‘.'OK. 

Meantime a ahrewd woman was 
there listening with all her ears—a 
woman. IcK), W'ho had vamie suspi- 
ciont about him, and had taken him 
up ritimr Rhari^er than natural, be 
timught, when, being off hla guard 
for a moment, he anticinatoa the 
narrator, and assumed tlieru were 
two burglars.—C, Hkaok, 

Taken n*—wholly occupied ; 

ongrossod. P. 

Mr rnVHtr did not answer him 
Immediately, so taken up was he lu 
noticing the wonderful changes a 
week had wrought in Ids appear¬ 
ance.—11 Ik liAUiiAlU) 

To TAKE UP AUMS KtlB—tO do- 

fend ; to ohuuipiou. C. 

Miss Smiles takes up anus at onee 
for Mrs Beverley — FuutKScu 
Mahii\ at. 

To TAKE UPON ONESIOJ*'—to VOU- 
turo (lu a moral sense); to 
undertake a responHlbiUty. P. 

The Parliament took upon them 
to odl an oasembly of divinM to 
settle some Church questions — 
.South. 


Talk 

P Well, well, well!" he murmured. 
" But it doesn't d .0 to say so, you 
know, Mr, Segrave AA times, I con¬ 
fess, he appears to nfe to take too 
much upon him."—H'orcts, 18K7 

To TAKE, A MAX AT Hlfi ^OKD- 

tfl belle VO what ho says. P. 

If 1 should decline all merit, it 
was too probable the hasty reader 
might have taken me at my word.— 

(lOI.rMHITH 

" It seems a pity," Harry obitueil 
in, *'that BO umch protestmg was in 
vain, i'erliaps Mr Messenger took 
him at his word.B esakt. 

To TAKE A TELUNik—tu TOCOiVO 
advice or a rebuke patiently. 

C. 

To TAKE IT INTO ONE’S BEAD- 

to conceive a Budden intention ; 
to resolve upon without any 
apparent reason. C. Gener- 
aJlv uBod of a capricioua whim. 

Mrs Crurupe took it into her head 
that she could cat no butter but of 
Fatty's churning.— Maria Ewe- 

WORTH. 

To TAKE UP WITH—to bc friendly 
with : to seek tho eocioty of; 
to koop company >vith, C, 

l>o you supifose that Penelope 
I..ai>hain la a girl to take up w'itii a 
fellow that her sister is in love with, 
and that she always thought was In 
love with her sister, and go off 
and be happy with him?—W. I). 
HowfciJUi. 

Taklncf,—Ix a terbible tak¬ 
ing— jjrt'utly agitated. C. 

" Zounds, Blanche ' what did you 
say?" burst odt the geneml In a 
terrible taking, os he thought how 
everything must come out.—It J 
W U VTE-Mki,\ ILLE. 

Talk. — To TALK A person's 

HEAD OFF—to 1X3 CXCCBSlvoly 
talkative; to weary another 
with talkiuB. C. 

I only nope, llotgluim, that old 
Vigott won't talk your head off; she 
has got a dreadful tongue.—II. B. 

li.VOQARP. 

To TALK A PERSON UP-tO CaJOlO 

a person with flattorifig words : 
to persuade a perBon to do 
some action. P. 

I sent for Mr. Flamborot^du and 
they talked him up as finely as they 
did me —Goliwmitu. 

To TALK OVER— (o) to persaado 
a person by taUdng ; to induce 
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a person to ohange his opinion 
by talking with him. P. 

Miss Kannedr looked embar- 
tassetL Kbe had betrayed herself, 
she thotuht "I know—I know 
But he talked me over”-^iEaANT 
He talked over Tremkck. %ho 
Rulkily acqnleaced —H Kis'ishi.ky, 

- -ib) to diflcuas a subject. P.* 

Tandem. —To drivk taxdem— 
to drive a coach to which tu o 
horses un> harnessed one in 
front of the other, ond not 
side by side. P. 

He liad aPoady iriven up drivlni? 
tandeiu.—>lbL(.'»(ru»!, is^, 

Tangrent.—O pt \t a tavoknt. 
This phmso is used of quick and 
sudden movemeuts, wJiere n 
person breaks away unex¬ 
pectedly. C. Especially ustHl 
of conversationfl; bvit also, 
as in the second example, of 
one’s thoughts. 

She could scarcely say ten word®, 
except about hersalf: so wli«» 7 i P:ik. 
nett yuestlonc'ii heraV»out Sir < 'harlcn 
and I*dy Ba'^setf , eho said " Yea,” or 
"No,” or "I don’t know,"and wiiKolt 
at a tauK^ont to 1 »t own wv)inK» amS 
doInKR,—() Kkaue • 

John Troverfon,emokinnhis 
and lettlnK his tbouKhts uMndf-r 
aw-ny at a tamtent every now and 
tlien --Mfss BraM»on. 

'Tansy. — Likk a tansy — per 
foot ; complete. C’. Tarunt 
was a drink composed of 
maoy Ingredients, niul re¬ 
quiring groat dare in Hh com¬ 
position. 

Mif$ Look, Ijkdy Answ-frall, is it 
not well mendefl ? 

hadv Ann. Ay, thin la aometbin^t 
Iikeatans> —Swirr 

Tantalus*—A tantalyr err 
—a cup in wliich the water 
A’anishos as soon the thirsty 
person attempts to drink. 
I*. Tantalus was a tyrant 
who, for his qjany crimes, was 
torturutl in the infernal 
regions by having water ever 
at his lips. As soon os ho tried 
to drink, however, the water 
slowly reef^ded, and left him 
more thirsty than ever. 

Nothing occurred to interfere with 
the plan of action deddad on by 


Hilda and Philip t do mlsadTentura 
came to mock them, dashing the 
Tantalus cup of Joy to earth before 
their eyes.—H. K, Haugaru. 

Tantmxma. — In onk’s tan¬ 
trums— in a bad humour. P. 

AYhen he eaw 1 )obbB Bro»ichton he 
told that gentleman that Mrs Van 
Siover had Iwen in her tantrums — 
A TROM/)rE 

" What, you am In your tantrums 
again!” said slu* —U, Kkaob. 

Tape. — Tapb or rkd tapk — 
olilcial routine ; official delay 
and obstnu'Uon. I\ 

The frost and rt-servo of othco 
melted like snow in sviimnor Indoro 
the sun of niMgion and human It v 
How unreal ainl idle ft)>reftre<l now 
the twenty years gone lii tajie and 
clrcumlooutfon. -C', llKAr>E. 

Tapis. —On Tiiic tapis— under 
ditwaisflion. P. Tup is Ih French 
for “ carpet.” 

Well, as my engsBement to lAdy 
('atberlne is still on ihe It >^111 
l»c as well U) sKmme that I did not 
(give her a chance of marrying me) 
•~MUlUtnc lUnwh,\^f 

The SchlcBwIg ilolHtoin question 
cotues on the foj't*. and no onn 
seems to know much of anything 
atsmt the idace geograjthically.— 
Vorlniyhtlyi JfcT’n </•, lS(-7 

Tap. —To nAVF. a lick ok tiif 
TA it-BiU’Mn—to bo partly of 
negro blood. F. 

TaUUINO and FEATHKniNd- a 
punishment inflicted ujion nii 
unpopular person. Jowidi 
Smith, the founder of Mor- 
monlsm, was bo troated. 
Kiitg Klchard Cceur do Lion, 
before sailing for the Holv 
Laud, bad a law ena<'ted in 
the fleet that ” a robber, who 
shall ho oonvict/Mi of theft, 
shall have his head cropped, 
after the manner of a champion, 
and boiling pilch shall l>e 
poured thort'on, and then the 
feathers of a cushion shall 
be shaken out upon him, so 
that he may be known, and 
at the first land at which the 
ships shall touch bo shall ho 
set on shore.” 
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Tarred with the bame brush or 
STICK —possessing the same 
pecollaritles; marked by the 
same qtiaUttes. C. 

As a sample of the MlMiained 
and eelf-educatped amateur, he was, 
however, taxred with the same brush 
as John Lawrence.—Afurrav's Mapa- 
gin^. 18«T. 

we are all tarred with the same 
stick, we women.—<■ Kr-Ane. 

Tartar. —To catch a Tartar 
—to capture what proves to 
bo a troublesome prisoner; 
to seize hold of what one would 
afterwards willingly lot go. P. 

Reckless Reginald soon found he 
iiad caught a Tartar in his new 
master. ~C Rkade. 

Hhe let him have his head for a 
bit, and then, when he'd got unite 
accustomed to the best of every¬ 
thing and couldn't live without It, 
she turned him Into the street, 
where there is no claret and no 
clmmpagne Bo that iHX>r man 
caught a Tartar, didn't he?- Bksant. 

Taak. —To TAKE TO TASK —tO 
reprove; to find fault with. P. 

Mrs. Baynes took madame 
severely to task for aomlttl^ such 
a man to her assemhUes — Thack- 
KRAV 

Tattoo.—T he dkviu’h tattoo 
—beating, usually wii-h the 
Ungers, on u table or other 
Hat. siuTaro. P. Oenemlly 
a sign of inipntienoo or of 
Ill-humour. 

*' Ah, what shall I do, Ijord Bteyne, 
for I am very, very unhappy?" 

Ijord Bteyne made no repiv except 
by beating the devil's wloo and 
biting his nalla—T haokehay. 

Tliere lay half-a-doxen rufSans 
writhing on the ground, and beating 
the devirs tattoo with their heels.— 

Reapk 

Tea.— A storm in a tea-cit*— 
a petty squabble; a disturb- 
aneo marked by much noise, 
but of no importance. C. 

For all that, nis symiiathies ba<l 
been entirely with her in the recent 
squabble. “ What a ridlculoua litUe 
storm in a tea-cup It wasi" he 
thought with a laugh.—itfurro it's 
A fopaaiTte, 1SS7. 

A TEA noHT—a social gathering 
where tea is the beverage 
dmnk. S. 


Tofna.-—IH ONE’B teenb— be- 
twe^ the ages of twelve and 
twenty. C. • 

Be (the great Cond^) was a ripe 
scholar even In his teenA, as the 
Mtiody of Ids letters proves.— 
fdmfmrg/i Review, ISST. 

Teeth. — To cast or throw 

ANTTHINO IN ONE'S TEETH— 
to reproach one with any¬ 
thing. P. 

You've got the glrL and we must 
keep her; and keep her w^ too, 
tltai she rats not be ^le to throw It 
In your teeth that she bat made such 
sacrifices for you.—B i<ackmorb. 

** She was ilL and she gave you a 
lettw for me, iwher© is it?" 

" t confess that the first part of 
your information is true, Mr. Ruth- 
van, though I don't know why an 
act of benevolence should be thrown 
in my teeth as if it were a crlma— 
F tX)HESCB MakKYAT 

From the teet h outwards 
— without real signiilcanco; 
merely on the surfaw; C. 

Much of the Tory talk about 
General Gordon lately was only 
from the teeth outwards.—Pa i/g 
Neuf/i, 188 C. 

To HAVt CUT o.nk'h teeth or 
eye-teeth— to be crafty. 8. 

He and 1 were bom the same year, 
but he cut his teeth long before me. 
—G Rkape. 

Tell. — To TEL.L ON or UPf»N — 

to alToct: to influence- P. 

His previous exertions had lold on 
his constltutionr-Vus^rierfy ibw/cw, 
IWd. 

" Pull yourself together Brad¬ 
shaw," said the lawyer. “This sus¬ 
pense, I know, is telling upon all of 
you."—R. L. Btzvessox. 

To TELL OFP— to count 8opar- 
atoly ; to number In order. P. 

But one day after chapeL as the 
men were wing told off to their 
several taska Robinson recognized 
the boy by his figure.— C. Kbaps. 

To TELL TALES OUT OP SCHOOL — 
to repeat in ^iblio ^hat hae 
paaaed in the company of 
Intimatoa; to reveal private 
matters. P. 

"Look here:, Boffham," he went 
on; " we want you to go with os and 
see—somebody: and to undertsAe 
not to tell tales out of eobooL”— 
Mils. Henry Wood. 
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TempenL—G od tesipers ras 

WIND TO THE SHORN I^ASO i— 
Ood makes misfortunes bear 
Ugbtlr OQ tbe feeble. P. A 
Fren& sayttiffr of wh^h Sterne 
Ims made use. * * 

“You are very kind,” said Mil 
O iawiey. "We must only bear fl 
with such fortitude as God will give 
us. We are told that he tempers 
the wind to the shorn lamb."—A. 
Tkollope. 

Ten. —Ten to one— ton chances 
to one ; a^iost certainly. C. 

Whsuevernhe reader lights n[>on 
the title which Fox had waded 
through BO much to earn, it Is ten to 
one that within the next half'Aloxen 
lines there will be found an alluRlon 
to the gallows.—T aevclyan. 

One of ten thousand— an 
exceptionally excellent i>or‘ 
eon. P. 

She did not know that site herself 
was a woman of ten tiiousand. h’he 
spoke helieving herself to 1 m a coni- 
tnon type of humanity—J aukh 
Payn. 

The upper ten or ten t«(ju8and 
—^ thoae moving in the highcnt 
London society. P. • 

Lord SwansdowD has Iiad some 
doings with him in an agricultural 
way. and wishing to show him 
civility on his accession to the upper 
ten, desired his wife to send him ai. 
Invitation for the shooting season — 
FixiRENca Marry AT. 

But to tens of thousands- includ' 
ins,^11 be bound, the upjMr ten-It 
wfil be utterly unknown—J amkh 
Pays. 

Tentephooks. — On tenter¬ 
hook#*— in a stuto of disooni- 
fort or agony. P. Tenter¬ 
hooks are the hooka on which 
a web of cloth Is stretched by 
the Bolvages on a frame. 

I mxist say I ahould Ifke to have it 
settled as soon as possible, because 
It ke«K« a man on tenterhooks, you 
know, and feeling like a fcx>L— 
FLOSJCNCK MARgYAT. 

Tepnm>-*-ON terms— friendly. 

P. 

He wasn't on terms with Flash- 
man's set— T. Huohbs. 

On oood or sxcsrjLENT terms— 
trieodly; intimate. P. 

I am not on good tenna with Sir 
Charles.—C. Brauk. 


To COME TO TERMS—^to make 
ba|Eain. P. 

when George returned to the 
farmer, the latter, who had begun to 
fear the loss of a customer, ^une at 
once to terms with him.—C. Keadr 

"The Manor House does nut be¬ 
long to me." 

**Bo I understand; but 1 shoald 
think you ix>uld oome to terma with 
your tether "—Good ff ’ards, 18 W. 

Teppa. — Terra firma — dry 
land. P. Latin. 

Another foaming breaker, supple¬ 
mented by a vigorous shove from 
their stalwart anus, sends their un¬ 
wieldy craft up high and dry. and 
the spray-st^lashea passengers can 
step out on terra Jirma.~iKfrilmer'M 
Moffovine, 1^. 

Tete.— A TfeTK-k-rfiTB—a oon- 
fldontiat conversation. 
French. 

" You will forgive rue, Philip, for 
interrupting your t^te-d-We, but 
nmy 1 ask what is the meaning of 
this?" 

Philip returned no answer -H. 11. 
Haooaho. 

Tethep. — To the end of 
ONK’li TETHER—RR far RM onC 
ia able to prooced. C. 

1 tell you plainly I liave gone 
pretty w;^ to the end of my tether 
wdtfa you.—C. Kkaok 

Thames. —To set the Tha.mir 
ON FIRE. Soo Set. 

Thanks.—T hankh to thih or 
THAT —this is tlio cause ; the 
result is due to this. P. 

If we are to believe the lxK)k, 
thanks to the American social sys¬ 
tem, she bad a series of wonderful 
escapes from iU-oonsidered matches. 
—Edinburgh Eemew, IWSi. 

That. — At that — A plirasc 
in common use tn America, 
signifying that cortaia con¬ 
ditions are conceded. 

John, looking at him, guoSAed that,, 
ho could not weigh less tluin seven¬ 
teen stone, and he was well wimin 
the mark at that (if hejdlowed him 
such a weight).—H. R. Haoo 

Theps.— All thebe. Bee All. 

Thlok. — Through thick and 
THIN —through every obstacle; 
daunted by nothing. P. 

These feuows who attacked the 
Inn to-night—bold, desperate blades 
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for auro—and tbo reat who aUyed 
atKtard tfiAt la^tger, and more, 1 dare 
nay, not far off, are, one and all, 
through tutclc and thin, bound tliat 
they'ir get that money. — II. L. 

Hi KVFNNON, 

The first dawn of comfort came to 
him In swearlriK to hlmaalf tliat he 
would stan<l by that boy throuf^di 
thick and thin, and cheer him and 
hultjhlm and bear hla burdens,~T 
Hooukm 


TiiifK - WKINNKD—not ffoneltlve ; 
not oamly rolnikod, P. 

"Ah 1 you wouldn’t be if you haw 
Annerley Hall." retuma the baronet, 
too thicK-aklnned to recognize a re- 
bu^ff -Ff.otit sc'K Makhvat 

1'here waa aomething In Ids com¬ 
panion s astounding thickness of 
skin that tickled his humour — 
Jame:^ Pav w, 

Thin. —To »UK THIN—to tieok 
roJcaHC from a bad bargain, F. 
The thin end or kdok of thk 
WKDOK. aeo Wei>ok. 

Thing*. — Thk thinu — exactly 
rlRhl; juHt what ought to be. 
F. 

" You are not at all the thing ihy 
any tucana aa well aa you ought to 
Imo, my darling boy, said Mrs 
Hharp to Christopher ~I 1 lack.mokk 

Although they all knew the songs 
by heart. It was the thing Icou- 
Bldered right and neceasarv) to have 
an old manuscript book descended 
from some doj*arted hero, In which 
they were all carefully wiitten out 
'-T Hpohks 

Where energy waa the tlihig, he 
was energetic enough —JU Uu itur 
lUmnd, iwt”. 

To KNOW A TUINO OR TWtl—tO bo 
wiao or cumilruT* F. 

"Mr Iievl,’* said he, "I see you 
know a thing or two; will you be so 

g ood as to answer xuo a question 7”— 
L Keaor. 


Thlnflrumbob.—TmNauMBOD, 

XniNllUMEUOH, TlllNOlWIMT, or 
THINGAMY— u word uaod to 
replace u name that ie forgotten. 
F. •• What d'yo call him I " 


ia uometlnieH uaod lu this way. 

"Make your mind easy." replied 
Mr. Miles caluily; " he won’t escape; 
we shall have him before the day Is 
out" 

WjU you, sir? that is right—but 
howT 


The bonouTable Tbingambob, 
Tom Yates's friend, put us up to 
It."— C. Rxajoz. 


My gracious, Mildred," suddei^ 
(ritclairaed Agatha. " do you sea who 
that is there leaning over the bul¬ 
warks 7 Oh. he's gone j but so sura 
BA I am a living woman, it was Ijord 
Minstar and Lady Florenca ThJug- 
umebrJb, his sister, you know, the 
pretty one ” —H It. IIaooaro. 

The mercltant who discharged bis 
clerk last week becauae be never 
could remember the word mucilage, 
and penlsted in saying thingummy, 
has got another who ft unaoiind on 
the word chronometer, and calls it a 
watch-you-call-U,—itt Andr€v;i thfi- 
gen 18S7. 

Thore Mr HonBid-So and Mrs. 
Thingamy — Wilson. 

Think. —To THINK BETTER OF 
IT —to change one’s raind ; 
to abandon a rosolro. P. 

You will think better of your de- 
tennination.—Pit'KKNH 
" r said plainly that I IwtU nut 
marry him 

“I know you did, my dear; but 
M?n. Uamiefand I fancied you might 
have thought better of it."—F iajh- 
RNOE MaKKYAT. 

To THINK NO F.ND OF A I’ERHON- 

to have a very high opinion of 
hla character. F. 

Thirty.' — Thirty-nine Aim- 
CLKH—the statement of the 
< octrinoH of tho C3mrch of 
England which every clergy'- 
mau must sign. P. Thoodoro 
Hook, when a.Hked If he was 
ready to sign tbo Thlrty-nino 
Articles, replied flippantly, 
" Yes; and forty if you wri'di.” 

Afr. Fwnfh, like Theodors Hook, 
had not any great reverence for the 
Thirty - nine Articles. — FortnigWv 
Meview, I«S7. 

Thomas. — A very Thomas — 
an unbelieving, incredulous 
porsoa, The disciple of 

our lA:>rd who bore that name 
refused for a time to believe 
in Christ's n^urreotion. See 
John XX. 24. 25. • 

Moreover, when he sees the lock 
of hair sad the love letter—and per¬ 
haps there may be other disoovsHes 
by the tin>e he returns~he must be 
a vary Thomas not to babeva such 
proof —Ja.mxs Pavk, 

Thorn.—To bit on thorns — 
to be in a position of excessive 
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discomfort; 
mind. P. 


to be troQbl^ in 



the 
sat 
Helen 


Mras BO apt to speak upo« 

Mbs. Uenky Wood. • • 


A THORN IN THE BIDE Of Tlji: 
FLESH—ft perpetual aonrco of 
annoyance. P. 

There w&b Riven to me a thorn in 
the flcBn .—2 Cox. xll. 7 . 

Hit Chaxle* demurred. " Oh, I 
don't want to quarrel with the felloe ; 
hut he le a retmlax thorn in my ai<ie. 
with his liftle tnimmry eatale, all 
In broken patchee. He shoote my 

E beaesnte in the unfaireet way.”— 
. llsapc. 


Thousand. — A THorsANn and 
uNK—a very larKo numlior ; 
an bmumerablo coilertioiL 1*. 

The servant ftirl entered, brlngini; 
a Blip of paper upon a ftalver, the 
name, no doubt, of one of thoBu 
thousand and one perKonH who witu 
nowalwayH ('ominij: toa^k ivcniiinsion 
to see the manuscriid.-JA>JLHrA\ s 


Thpoad. — To take rr thtc 

THREAD OF—tocomnlOIlf^oa^fnln 
where a stoppaffc has tak<'n 
place; to rosmno tiio treat¬ 
ment or diBOtifwlon of. P. 

Harry fioflaesHerl a ready Byxnpathy, 
he fell easily and at once into the 
direction Buggeslexl by another» 
words. ThuR, when Angela talk* -I 
about the palace, he also torik up tlie 
thread of invention, and made in 
licie with her as if it were a thinjs' 
poasiblo-a thing of brick and luor- 
lar—B frant • 

To HANtJ BY A THREAD—to 1*0 
in imminent diingcr; to be 
ready to fall. I*. 

A fate which has already overtaken 
one H%inR. and hango by a thread 
over otheni-—.Spectator, iBfff. 

Tbpouflfh. — Through hands 
—^dnlahcd ; executed. C. 

“And now* " continued the butler, 
addroBsinR the knife-boy, " reach me 
a candle, and well set this through 
hands at once.”f—K L Stkvkni-on. 

Throw.—To THROW the great 
CART—to venture everythlni? ; 
to take a step of vital Impor¬ 
tance. P. 

In a word, fleorge had thrown the 
great cast —TiiACKenAY. 

To THROW DUST IN THE EYES OF 
—to confoao ; to mialcad. P. 


It is not an honourable occupation 
to throw dust in the eyen of the 
English ruMler — Contntipifrurv Jit- 
view, 1887. 

To THROW THE HANDKERCIUEF— 
to propose ntorrio^ ; to ohooeo 
a wife. C. The Sultan Is wtld 
to select womx'n for his horom 
In this fashion. 

Presentb' he kxiked up, probably 
for the return of l>ave\, and wf- 
ceived her waving bur handkerchief 
toward him—a signal which the 
female oracle of the " Ultramarine'* 
wo^d have reprobated exceedingly ; 
to her It would aocm only one nten 
short of throwing the handkerchief. 
—.Tames 1 ’avn 

Her highly-flattered mother falls 
RtraightvRsy in love with him, and he 
might have been encouraged to throw 
the handkerchief at once, had the 
frivolous Alice lK*en eimaliv linprcH- 
eilunahle —/Aita/otrgh JirvteiP, 

To THROW THE HANDLE AFTER 
THF. UI..ADE—to lOSO OVOn UlO 
litt lo which remains to ouo. 

The question is. Will )ou at all 
Ix'ttor yourselves by having now 
one of your hot fits, speaking with 
pnuuptiturh: and energy and, in 
fact, going to xBar with Kussia for 
what bIio hoe done? Alas! my dear 
friend, this would lie throwing the 
handle after the hlatle with a ven¬ 
geance - M. A KNOI.II 

To THROW DIRT or MUD AT— 
to almmx; to flpeuk evil of. C. 

Then tlirow dirt at the plamtllf 
He Is nmlirlous, and can bo proved 
to have forsworn hlinself in Bassett 
V Bassett HrAriK 

A woman in niy poflition must ex 

K t to have more mud throw’n nt 
than a less Imixirtant i>crBon 
Fiohence Mahhvat. 

To THROW ONESELF AT OF AT THE 
HEAD OF—(of ft woman) to 
8how a man that she 1 h oai^cr 
to roetdvo a propoflal of 
marriivffc. C. 

As for the girla, Claire, they just 
throw themselves at a man —Besa 'fr. 

They say that uniens a girl fairly 
throw.B herself at the young men's 
heads she Isa’t nottoed - W. I). 
IIOWKLLA. 

To THROW OVER— to abandon ; 
to cease to aid or acknow* 
Icdco. P. 

"Look here, MusselJwro ; If you’re 
going to throw me over, lust tell me 
so, and let us begin fair 
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" I’m not going to throw 70a over; 
I've alwaye been on the equare with 
you ’■—A. T»oLW)r«. 

Do you nippoee Captain Mitchell 
can help being M comically mieer- 
able, or that Kitty Greenwood can 
help being made rldiouloaely happy, 
by the attentione of a man who, in the 
nature of thlngiL will end by throwing 
her overT— Gooffi Wr/rcU, 1887 

'They JH7 that he is engaged to a 
girl in England, and hae thrown her 
over for tlte widow,—H. K. H ago a ro. 

To THROW STONES—^to find fault 
with other people. P. 

There i« an old proverb about the 
inexpediency of thoee who live in 
laM house* throwing etonea, which 
alwavM think that we (who are in 
society) would do well not to forget. 

—Florknce Maaryat. 

To THROW r-T —to reioct; to 
cast oft. P. 

“ Whatdoyou mean. Lady liellam}', 
when you talk about my duty 7" 

*' I mean the plain duty that Ilea 
before you of manylng your Counin 
GeorgeL and of throwing up this 
young Helgliam.*—H. It. Haooard. 

To THROW UP THE 8PONOE. Soo 

Sponoe. 

To THROW OFF—(of hounds) to 
start in pursuit of fpirno. P. 

H<)me of the rarrlagee turned out 
of the field to follow slowly along the 
road, in hopes of seeing the hounds 
throw otr.—M arion CRAwroBO, 

To THROW UPON ONE’S HANDS — 
to give one the rosponslhlllty 
of. I\ 

In spite of his warning the mother 
bad been loft behind, and he was in 
the unenviable i>onltion of having a 
child thrown utK>n his hands until 
the next stoppage—iiuoii Conway. 

Thumb.— RULK-OF-TIHrMB — 
moaatiremont or oalcuIaUon 
without tho aid of proclao 
Inetruments ; rough and ready 
coloulation. P, 

We never learnt anything In the 
navy when 1 was a youngster, except 
little rule-of-thumb mathematioa.— 

. HruiiBs. 

The real truth is, Wlnterbome;, 
that medical practice in places like 
this 1 * a very rule^if-ihuinb matter. 

—Tmohas Harpy. 

Under the thumb of— 00m- 
pletoly rabaerviont to; quite 
uudw the control and direction 
of. a 


Tlflbwt 

Your OouaiB Oeenge is mj fond 
of a pretty woman, and. to be plain, 
what 1 want you to do is to make 
use of your advantakes to get him 
under your thumb and persuade him 
into smllng the prop^yi—U. fi 
Haooaro, 

Trom the death of Louis XI. female 
influence was constantly on the In¬ 
crease, and we may designate the 
centm^ from 1483 to l&se—with the 
exception of Louis the Twelfth’s 
reign—as the era of the asMndency 
of women and favourites. The kings 
were either nobodles, or were under 
the thumb of their wives or mis¬ 
tresses —national iicpiw, 18*7. 

“If you think I’m gmng to be afraid 
of Mother Van, you’re mistaken 
Let come what may. I'm not rolng 
to live under her thumb." 80 ho 
lighted his cigar —A. Thollopr. 

To TURN THE THUMBS UP —to 
decide against. P. A classical 
phruao. Tho Romans in the 
amphitheatre turned their 
thumbs up when a combatant 
was not to be spared. 

Th«w had unanimouelr turned their 
thumbs up “ Sartor," the publisher 
acQuainUsl him, “excites universal 
disapprobation ‘ —R. QAiUfETT. 

To BITH ONE’S THUMBS AT— 
to show contempt for. F. 

Tick. — On tick — on credit ; 
not paid for. F. Abbreviated 
from " On ticket,” on credit, 

*' Won't you bo tempted nowr" be 
added to Susan Potter 
8 he laughed. “ Not with. these 
things. 1 should never hear the last 
of it if Potter found out I went on 
tick for finery."-M r«. H. Wood. 

There are few, I guesa who go upon 
tick AS much as we do.—HALtauRTOM. 

To TICK OFF — to mark separately 
after examination. P. 

He would drop suddeoly upon his 
cousin Joeephus. and observe him 
faithfully eniering names, tiokiiw otf 
and comparing, just as he had done 
for forty years, still a Junior clerk.— 
Berart. 

Tloket.—To GO ant noKET— 
to vote for any cause, F. An 
American political phraae. 

Yesj I love the Quakers. J hope 
they'll go the Webster ticket.— 
Haubcrton. 

Ticket - OF-LBATE — a warraot 
given to oonvicta who are 
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allowed tbelr liiMvty on eondi- 
tion of good beharionr. P. 

I fuppoMiie’B out now od a tioket- 
of-leave.—Huoii Coswav. 

Tbes found theinaelveB outlaws, 
ticket^Meava men, ur ymi will 
in that Une: in short, dangnious 
parUea.--T. HuaHxa 

What’s thb ticket ? — what fe 
to be done I S. 

“WeU,” said Bob Cross, “what’s 
the ticket, youngster? are you to 
go aboard with me?"—CArrAiyr 
Mark VAT. 

That’s the ^cket— you have 
done the ^ht thing: that's 
well done. 3. From the win¬ 
ning ticket in a lottery. 

TtoMle.—^To noKiJC to death 
— to amuse excoetiingly, F. 

Tide.—To TIDE OVER—to over¬ 
come a dUhculty temponiriiy. 

P. 

8ucb qaestJons as tiiese are sojao- 
tlmcs very anxious ones In a remote 
country village, where every pound 
spent among the inhabitants serv'es 
to imlld up that margin outside the 
ordlnaw Incorae of the wage-eamerB 
which belt's the small occuijants to 
tide over many a terai>orlry embar- 
rassment when money is scarce.— 
yin^teenM Century, IRTT. 

1116.—A TIIJK or A HLATK LOOSE 
—something wrong with the 
brain ; a disordered brain. S. 

Do you think I am as mad as he is ? 
Attack a man who has just break¬ 
fasted with me, merely because he 
has a tile loose Hkavk. 

Time. — AT TIMES — ocx^ttslon- 
oUy, P. 

she knew that at times she must 
be missed.—H ub A.cnrKN. 

In no timb— very quickly; 
with great epoed. F. 

They listened a moment: there waf 
no fnM sound. Then Brutus slippeil 
down the front stairs in no time; he 
found the front door not bolted.— 

O. Eeape , 

Prom tbue to hue— at inter¬ 
vals. P. 

She lived with them entirely, only 
visiting her grandmother from time 
to dma—Mnw Auhtkk. 

In time—( a) after a season ; 
when some years have passed. 

P. 


Emma was now in a homoar to 
resolve that they shonld both oottie 
in time—Miss Al'stkn. 


-(6) punctual or punctually; 

not behindhand. P. 

Impey posted back to Calcutta, to 
be In time for the opening of term.— 
Macaulay. 

To HAVE A GOOD TIME Or A BEAL 
tiOOD TIME —to oujoy oneself. 
C. An American phroso. 

It wraa also largely due to the vigi¬ 
lant itoliumess of young Mavering, 
who seemed bent on making her have 
a good time.— W, D Howells. 

An American, when lie has siieut 
a pleasant day. will tell you that he 
has Iiad agood tiuie.—A. Toullopk. 

How you will enjoy it I 1 guess 
you’ll liave a real good time, as our 
ooubIdb say.--KLOHKX(.F; Ha.hrvat. 

For the time beinu— tomr>o- 
rartly: for tho particular sea¬ 
son or occasion only. P. 

tt ia the leading boys for the time 
being who give the tone to all the 
rest, and make the sebrs)! either a 
noble iiiHtltutiOD for tbe training of 
Christian Kngllsiimen, or a place 
where a young boy will get more evil 
than if he were turned out to make 
his way in Ixmdon streets, or any¬ 
thing between these two extremes.— 
T. IlUClUiCH, 


Time out of mind— from a re¬ 
mote date; longf^r than any 
one can remember. P. 

Having, out of friendship for the 
family, upon whose estate, praised 
be Heaven' I and mine have lived 
rent free, time out of mind, volun¬ 
tarily undertaken to publish the 
memoirs of the Rack-rent Family, I 
think it my duty to say a few words, 
in the first place, cunccmlng myself. 
—Mabia Kikikworth. 

To TAKE TIME BY THE FORELOCK 
—to act promptly; to make 
no onneceesory delay. P. 

Now, air. It's got to come to blows 
sooner or later; and wliat 1 uroixise 
is, to take time by Llie forelock, as 
the saying Is, and come to blows soma 
fine day when they least expect it,— 
K. L. BnvEKSOK. 

AT THia TIME OF DAY—at 80 late 
a date; in our preoent stage 
of civlUration. F. Tho plirase 
refers to a period, not to a day 
of twenty-four hours. 

But although there was no evil 
ud little real seUUhneas In Mrs, 
Nickul^t heart, the had a weak 
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haul »Qd a v^n one i and there wm 
lopiethlng 80 Ottering In bein(( 
sought (and itougnt in rain) In mar¬ 
riage at this time of day (so late in 
ilfmi that she could not dismiss the 
pasnloo of the unknown uentleman 
^Ite so summarily or lightly ae 
J^icliolaa appeared to deem bebom- 
Ing —Dickinh 

More than anything else, at this 
time of day (now that she was an 
elderly won^n), I was aorry for her 
—IlEKav daMiw, JUK. 


Time akd again— verjftequeut- 

ly. C. 

Time and again Tve had my doubts 
whetlier he cared for Irene any — 
VV. r>. Ho WELLS. 


Ttmeo. — Timko Danaos bt 
DONA FICJtENTKa — I four tllO 
Grwiks evoii when Uioy bring 
giftn. A liiK« from tho Latin 
poet Virgil, Hignlfylng that an 
enemy Is to he feurod oven 
when he profeseos friendship. 

"Coma in here—there's a good fel¬ 
low—1 want to speak to you 
" Why is ha so Infomally genial?" 
roilceted rhiljp ^'Tivuo Danaog >t 
d(maj<:reni(!$. ~li. It Haooahp. 

Tin.—T in— money. S. 

"Monstrous nice girl, 'tsm my 
honour, though, (,*Hl>()rno,’' he was 

f cKKl enough to add, " [,ot« of tin, 
BuppoHa, ehlT uackehay. 

Tip,—To TIP THE WINK—to prive 
the aigiuU. H. 

For without putting pn his fighting 
fat’e, ha <^lmly replied tliat he had 
seen Mr Metaphor tip tlie wink, and 
whisper to one of lua eonfederaten. 
and thence judg(^ that tlierc wa>< 
aomethins mysterious on the carpet 
—Smollett. 

On titk tip op one's TONurE — 
reudy to bo uttontd; on tho 
point of attorauoc. C. 

It had been on the tip of my tongue 
to say where I had just aeen Jellu o, 
and tlie trade be was doing—Mns 
Henky 

Mary Wells ran in. with an angry 
eapreaHltm on the tip of her tongue — 

0 KKADK. 

Thk straight tip — early and 
accurate Information. S. Seo 
Straight. 

To TIP CP—to pay money ; to 
own one’s puree. S, 

I should have liked to make her 
a little present’' Osborne siMd to his 
rriand In confidence, "only 1 am 


quJte'out of cash until my father Uita 
Thackeray. 

To TIP ONE’S fin — to hold out 
one’s hand to abate. S. 

Tiptoe. —On tiptoe —Ih eager 
6Kpaet&tion; in a state of 
excited euspense. C. 

' Relieion stands tm tiptoe in oar land. 
Ready to i>aas to the Amerioan strand 

Hcksert 

The news that ftmlke had been 
caught and ^ueht back In triumpli 
ran like wlldftreIhrougb the hungry 
community, and exi>ec^tlon was on 
tiptoe all the morning —Dickkkb. 

Tiptop.— Tip-top — flrst-clasa. 

One of thoaetip-toi) firms in thecity 
would have gone atraight off to take 
counsel's opinion.—M uih Brad don 

Tit. —Trr FtyR tat —somothlnR 
given in return: juat retalia¬ 
tion. C. 

"Tit for tat: tit for tatt” they 
cried. ".Squire, you began it. and 
you iiave your dua —Biackmore 

To. —To AND FRO —backwards 
and forwards. P. 

Hneckled spiders, iudolunt and fat 
with long Hocurity, awing idly to and 

i ro in Vue vibrallon of the bells — 
llOKKKS. 

A TO-DO—a commotion ; a uoUmj 
and oonfueion. P, 

Ills mother, inside the >ehicle, with 
her maid and her furw, her wrappers, 
and her KCent iKdfles, ma<i« avioh a 
to-do that ytm would have thougiit 
she never had been in a stage-coach 
before.—T macrebav. 

Toe. — The uoiit fantastic 
TOK. A pbroBC used with ref¬ 
erence to dancing. F. 

Come, and trip It as you go 
i>n the light fantastic toe 

Miltok 

Mr St Lezer evidently prided him¬ 
self, as Mr«Fitrloom observed, on his 
light fantastic toe.—BsACOKenELD. 

To toe the mark — to be careful 
In one’s conduct, F. 

Now jou knoa’ wliat I am! Ill 
make you toe the mark, every soul of 
you, Or I'll flog you all, fore and aft, 
from the boy up.—£, IL Para, j t k. 

Token. — Bt the same token 
— moroover; likewise ; nay 
more. C. 

Why, I caught two of their ioflam- 
matory treatiBos iu this very bouse. 
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S y the same token, I swt them to 
le executioner at ManeiUee, a 
request that he would bum theni 
publicly.—Cell EA nu. 

For we have that memomndum in 
writing with a pencil, sivmi under 
his own hand, on the battk of the 
lease, to me, by the same foUen vAien 
ray good lord had hjs foot cm the 
step of the ooach,golngaway.—ItlAKia 
Eihikwobtu. 

More bt torbw —mofeorcr; in 

truth. O. 

■Whether it were Bt. fleorge, I can¬ 
not say, but etirely a dragon 
killed there} for yon may see tlie 
marks yet where hli blood mu doan, 
and more by token the place whertt 
it ran down Is the easiest way up the 
hlllslde.-T. Tluonua. 


Tom.—T om, Dick, axd Uakut 
— ordinary, insiffnificmnt poo- 
plo ; the multitude. U. 

"But all are not preachers and 
captains in the Balvatfon Armyr' 
No; there is my cousin Pick 
We are, very properly, Tom, l>ick, 
and llnrn- Hbh c s t 

If that girl isn't in love with ycni, 
she Is somethlnK vory like It. A Kirl 
does not pop over like tliat for I>li‘k, 
Tom, or Ilarry - if II. HAooAnP 

Tom - AND - JEitEY bhop. 800 
Jkrrt. 

Tom TTnni.KR’f< grocnd — miid 
to bo a oonl ruction for Tom 
THE idler’s OROCND. F. Am 
I majcInarS' gardoti of eiiKO aiu* 
wealth, whore clilldrcn pick 
UP f?old and eilver. 

r« here, my soul's delight, ui><»n 
Tom Tiddler's gvoiind, picking up 
the demnttion gold and_Bllv 6 r. - 

lilCKENS. __ 

Now the sj>nrious drawing-room, 
with the comi^any seated round thu 
glittering table, busy with their glii- 
terlng siKxras and knives, and forks 
and plates, might have been taken 
for a grown-up exposition of 'lom 
Tiddler’s (rmund. whom children 
pick up gold and silvef^—D ickenh 


Tommy. —Tommy AunNs—^tho 
typical British private soldier. 
F. 


The 

wiefa 

forWi 


cBrnmandtug offioer at Wool- 
[arrisoD has issued an order 
ing Boidlem to be seen carry- 


^ ^be 
imy Atkins 

may still, 1 suppose, bold his baby 
ID ols arms, but beyond the domestic 
oinde he must sink the parent in the 
taUSet.-^L Andfiw$ Cmuti, 1187 . 


ing children in tlie street. 
piiTacy of hla house Tomm 
' still, 1 suppose, bold qi* 


To - mon^yw. — To • morrow 
cx)MS NKVSB—>A futuro date 
that will novor arrive. F. 

Yoii married to my sister! 
When will that bet 
Afarr. \ ery soon, my dear. To^ay 
or to-morrow perhaps, 

SfiUy. Tivmorrow come never, Itw- 
lieve.— C 01 .MAN. 


Totiffue. — With the tonoi'k 
IN THE enuER — mocklDKly ; 
inainooroly. O. 

And if statesmen, either with their 
tongue in their cheek or with a tine 
ImpulsIvonesN b;!] peoiue tliat their 
natural taste for llie^Oios Is a rel Inh 
for the sublime, them Is more newl 
to tell them tlie ctintrary,- Mattukw 
AnsOLV 

To hold the TONorr. — tx> be 
Rllent. P. 

’Tis sttldoDi ewen tliat sonators so 
young 

Know when to speak and when to 
hold their ttmgue —Dr\pen. 

To give TONOI'K — to speak out 

r, 

i)nlr\»hen Mary flmd a broiwlBide 
Into her clianu.ter, calling her a iKild, 
brasen-fai'cd slut—only then did 
Mrs Illchanl gl^c tongue on her l»e- 
half.—Maa K. Jj\ vn Linton. 

Tooth* — Tooth and .nail - 
with eroat eriortry ; vlolimtly ; 
fiercely. P. Ak if alluokingr 
both w’itli Mio tooth an<l with 
the uuIlM. 

She would then ignore tlie verbiage, 
as that inU'lItM’lual (xidity, thenuiilic 
Ringer, oails It, and fall tooth and 
timii upon the inuHieal oomiNjHitlon, 
correcting it a little peevishly — 
0. Kbaoe. 

Lady Barbara Poliington had fallen 
upon the brewer, tooth and nail, and 
was proving conclusively to him that 
in auythlng Vnit a corrupt and rotten 
state of Rooiety be wmild at that 
moment Ite worklns olf a well-de¬ 
served sentence of Imprisonment 
with liard lalxiur.—(7ocd iron/*, 18«T» 
Tbero are men that roll through 
life, like a flre-new reil bail going 
across Mr. Lord’s cricket-grfjiind on 
a sunshiny day t there Is another sort 
that have to rough it In general, and, 
above all, to fight tooth and nail for 
the quartern Ifiaf, and not always 
win tbe battle.— C'. IIuauk. 

A 8WRBT TOOTH — a llklDg for 

fweet thiogii. C. See Swret. 
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In TnE TKBTH OH"—(a) in direct 
opposition to: in spite of- P. 

But when we firBota^oTiietlcally In 
the teeth of ciroumiiUincee, bent on 
following our own renolute path, we 
take oureelvee out of Cind'e hande, 
and mOBt reap the coneequencea.— 
Mrs. UcNHY woop, 

Clraoe Crawley’s fortune wm made 
in the tMtlu an it were, of the pre¬ 
vailing 111-fortune of the family.— 
A, Trollope. 

Notwitbatandlng his brave threats 
made behind Angela's back, about 
forcing her to marry him in the teeth 
of any opposition that she could 
olfer, George reached home that 
night very mnch disheartened about 
the whole business.— H. K IIaooarii. 

- (6) In presence of; with 

somothingr right before one. P. 

The carrier scarcely knew wlmt to 
do in the teeth of so urgent a message. 
—■Black MORE. 

He was not, in most i>eoplo’s 
opinion, a very estlmaiile man, but 
he had the talent—by no means a 


by no means a 


despicable one—of maIntainInR his 
personal dignity in the teeth of 
the most adverse circumstances — 
Afurmv’i Afnt/offine, 1S87. 

Top. — The top or thk morn- 
INQ TO voi; 1— a morning oalu- 
tatlon. Now old - fanh- 

ioned. 

“You, doctor? Top of the mom 
ing to you, sir!" cried Silver, broad 
awake and beaming with good nature 
In a moment.- R. E. 8 tev e\hon. 


in a moment. 


Steven'hon. 


To TirE TOP OF ONE’S BENT— 
fully; wholly; to tho fart-host 
limit C. 

They fool me to the top of my bent 

ftn A. iTirMPir a n v 

Aooordlogly Goldsmith was fooied 
to the top of his bent—W. Irving. 

“ If hJs master were a mere dreamer, 
In fact, which is not the case, you 
would say that he enoounged him in 
Ills haHucinstlons ^ 

“I see: hcShiunours him, like the 
prince in the play, to tho top of his 
bent —James Tav?). 

To TOP ONE’S BOOM — to hurry 
olT. F. A soa phraso. 

“ Ah. well I” he sighed: “I suppose 
that I had better top my boom amn ?" 

“Do what?” 

“I mean I had letter leave 
Madeira H. It Uauoaria 

A TOP-RAWYERi —a fifat-rato fol¬ 
low. 8. Of tJbo two men 
who work a frame-saw in a 


6 Tonflb 

saw-pit, the one who stands 
CboTO is called the to|>- 
sawyer. , 

Well, he may be a mp-sawyer, but 
I don't like him.—G. llKApe. 

A'tTHIjj TOP OF THE TREE—in the 
foremost place; at tins head 
- of one’s profession. C. 

" Indeed, Mrs. Armytsge, we Have 
all set our hearts upcm being on the 
very top of the bJlt 
“1 don’t know sa to that” was the 
grim reply, “but I know who has 


He’s had wit enough to get to the 
top of the tree, and to keep himself 
there.—A. Tbollope. 

The TOP NOTCH—the highest 

point. F. 

It Is two weeks since they (the 
locusts) flrstapjfoared in that county, 
and the eiTect of their blighting 
touch has not yet reached the top 
Liot^.— Ntv> York Heraid, 1888. 

To TOP UP WITH—to finish with. 
S. 

What’ll you drink, Mr. Gargery, 
at my expense, to top up with? 
—DiOKENa 

Topoh. — To HAND ON THE 
toimtI*— to continue tho work 
of enlightenment. P. A clas¬ 
sical phrase. 

Though Italy now (in the sixteenth 
century) ceases to lie the guiding 
light of Knroiie, her work has been 
done among the nations, and in their 
turn France. England, and Germany 
hand on tiie torch, and the warmth 
and radiance survive still, and are 
reflected in the Italy of our own 
day.—V«orteHv Bmew, ifflT. 

Tora. —To T 088 UP—to decide 
In a chance way, aa by throw- 
iDX up a coin. C. 

It is a queer picture—that of the 
old prince dving in his little wood- 
built capital, and his seven eons 
tossing up who should inherit and 
transmit the crown of Brentford 
[petty crownf—TflAciLKaAr. 

Touch. —Touenfc and^oo— «add 
of a critical sitoationr where a 
very small Infloenoe will turn 
the scale- O. 

"It was touch and go (ray ewmpe 
was a narrow one), doctor, was ti?” 
Inquired the other with a seriousness 


[T ■ ie, ifiu ^ ' 


the idinuM Itself was to thespeak^s 
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oftttl manner of ezuneMlng himself. 
~<Jaxb8 Patk. ) 

In touch witH—^havins a deli* 
cate appreolatdoii and Intimate 
HtnowldGUre of; In sympathy 
with. P. ** f j 

It wonld be Impoesibie to disoorer 
a more idsaUy perfect ambassador » 
than Is Lord Lyons i but the republic 
is not PopuUrln Paris smart society, 
and wbUe Lyoos himself does not 
go out, the emtiassy Is, like all em- 
oa^es^ In touch with smart society. 

Itadeiff, 1887 . 

Certainly this is inherent in the 
offioe and forctlon of the country 
panon, that he is not quite In touch 
with any one In his jpmsh if he be 
a really earnest and oonsclentioas 
parson.—Cmdiry, 1887 

To TOUCH PEBBON8 OFF—tO be 
too clever for them ; to bo 
more than a match for them. 

F. 

“Well done, my good boy." re 
turned she; ‘ I knew you would 
touch them off."—O oliwjmitu. 

To TOUCH IT OFF TO THE NTNEH 
—-to act with great clovorness ; 
to do anything: perfectly. S. 

If I didn’t touch it on to the 
nines. It’s a pity. “I new heard 
you preach so well," says one, ’’ since 
you were Jocsted here*’ —Hali- 
BUBTON. 

1V>UP. — A TOUR DE FORCE — & 
feat of strength or of skill. P. 
Frcmch. 

"That is not worthy of a njathe* 
matleian,” said Mr Fraser with some 
Irrlts^ionj “it isnothinu butatrick, 
faf<mrd</orc«.’*—H. IL HAOciARn. 

Tout. — The tout ENSEsniLE— 
the whole taken together. P. 
French. 

"What a lovely woman this Isl” 
said Mrs. BsUamy, with enthusiasm 
to Hiss Lee, so soon as Philip was 
out of ear-shot. “ Her ’‘otU ens^ihfe 
IXMitlvely kUls one.”—H. It Hao- 
oAim. 

Tow. — To TAKE IN tow— tO 
take ofamrm or. F. 

Pr. Elfmber accompanied them; 
and Paul had the honour of being 
[ taken In tow by the doctor himself— 
a dtstlT^ished state of things, in 
which he looked very little and 
feefaia—DtOKEiia 

Town. —A MAN ABOUT TOWN— 
a fashionable gentleman ; a 


man who spends his life in city 
clubs and In ptoasure. P. 

“ Why should Igive her pare heart 
to a man about town 7” 

“ Because yon wlU brnk it else,” 
said Miss Bomerset.— O. Bbape. 

Tracks. —To MAKE TRACKS— 
to go oil; to depart quickly. 
S. 

“ rd have made him make tracks, 
I guess, as quick as a dog does a 
hog from a i>otato-fleld. —Hah* 

lU'RTON 

“ 1 am glad that the old sentlemM 
has made tracks,” said John.—li. JL 
Haooard 

Tpsula. — Two OF A TRADE— 
two people in the same busP 
ncsfl or profe«Hlon. O. 

It is proverbial tliat two of a trade 
seldom agree.—ffdittharffh lievtew, 
im. 

Trail.—To TRAIL OFF —to move 
hpttvlij’^; to lose Impetus. C. 
The oxamplQ given refers to a 
novel that hud been begun 
with some spirit. 

How was it that, after this, A Hmri 
of fJold began to trail off?—B. L. 
Farjkon. 

Tpap.— To UNDEIWrAND TRAP 
—to bo knowing or wlde-awak(*. 
F. 

My good lady understood trap as 
well as any woman in the Meams.— 
riotrrr 

Trav«llep.—To tip the trav¬ 
eller — to deceive; to fill 
w'ith false Information. 

Alia I dbst thou Up me the traveller, 
my boy?—BKottiKTr. 

Tresul. —To tread the boards 
—to bo an actor; to follow 
the stage as a profession. P. 

The theatres occupied a much 
higher iKisition in sndety. Kemble 
and his majestic sister Mrs. Riddons, 
trod the boards.—JANCs Paw. 

To TREAD ON A MAN'S CORNS — 
to annoy or hart him. C. 

" Only,''he added, “ I'm glad I trod 
on Master Pew's corns,” for by this 
time he had heard my story.- B. L. 
Stkvensov. 

To TREAD ON ANOTHER’S TOES — 
to annoy or exasperate him. 
P. 

The old West Indian families are 
very proud and sensitive, but^bere 
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1« not much poMiWllty of their 
having their toes trodden upon m 
anythiQK }>Ke the wav that Tnnde 
Rir. Froune's last Ikxjk the eubjeit 
of each an outcry by aoxne of our 
antipodeati friends and relations — 
iSpeciator, 1887 

To TBEAD ON EGoa—to walk 
with the iitinoHb care ; to l)c 
vory clrcumapcct. C. 

"It's real mean of him. Isn’t It?" 
sayi Miss Hmlies. “ VI by, it mieht 
uome to her husband's cant any day, 
and poor P'.mily will feel as If she 
was treading on eggs all her life 
F1.0HENOR Marrvat. 

Tx^eamipe. — Trkari'ke-trove 
— treaRuro hid away and ao- 
cldantally discovered. P. 

And so Fanner ('aresfoob became 
the lawful owner of ('mtham Abbey 
with ite two advowBuns. Its royal 
fninchlsesof treasure 'rove and deo- 
(land, and rnore than a thousand 
acres of the bwt land in Marlshire. 
-^H. R. llAoaARn. 

Treat. —To stand treat— to 
entertain at a public plac e ; 
to pay the holiday expenacn of 
a party. C. 

'They went out to Versailles with 
their faiuilles ; loyally stood treat to 
the ladies at the restaumteurs.— 
Tiiaokbuay. 

Tree. —Up a trek— in a flx ; 
cornered; unable do uny- 
thln^f. 8. 

I’m completely ui> a tree this time 

~llALtHUftT<HI 

At TnE TOP OF TIIK TREE. PoC 
Top. 

Trice. —In a trice — without 
delay ; very quickly. C. 

If sns fjlves him proper enccourage- 
ment, he 11 pay tha money in a trice. 
—MAHJA KlKiKWUHTii. 

Trick. —^To TRICK oiT'—to dec¬ 
orate; to dreaa brilliantly. P. 

It finds Itseli tricked out in Kny 
garments, and it has money put in 
Its i>ockei, and H is bidden to dance 
and be merry.—VV m. Black . 

Trip. — To trip dp— to cause 
to fall. P. ^ 

Paddy was trlpi*ed up —liEACo.N.s- 
riBLD. 

To CATCH A MAN TRIPPING—to 
dJflooref a man maklnir some 
error or committing some of- 
fonoe. P. 


ITboush tbs poUee know blim and 

£• would give their eyes to catch him 
tripping, he never tumbief into 
their trap.—Mia8»3ftADi>OM. 

Triton* — A Triton off or among 

T^it MINNOWS — a man who 

* appeara big because his com¬ 
panions are so small. P. 
Triton was a Bea-god» the 
trumpeter of Neptune, 

Hear you this Triton of the min¬ 
nows I—Suakbspsake. 

Trojan* — Like a Tbojan— 
gallantly; bravely. C. 

He bad Iain like a Trojan behind 
bis mattress in the gallery: he had 
followed every order fillently, dog¬ 
gedly, and well.—E. L. Btkvbhson. 

Trot. —To TROT OUT—to show 
for inspection; to exhibit to 
a company. F. 

“Come, conie,’'Bald James,putting 
his hand to his nose and winking at 
his cousin with a pair of vinous eyes, 
“no jokes, old boyj no trying H on 
me You want to tnit me out, but 
It’s no go Thackebay. 

Truant. — To pi^t trdant— 
to be absent without leave. 
P. • 

“He'll I)e back on the lAth,” said 
the knight, “unless lie means to 
jilay truant.”—A. Trollope 

True. —Truk blue— thoroughly 
faithful and trustworthy; 
staunch. P. 

M e Rrown, be it Ra(d, was a 
lie Tory to the liockbone — 
T lilUUIEN 

lie had, I suspect, lieen watching 
his master, like a true blue British 
cur.—H, Kibohlbv. 

True as steel— faithful; stead¬ 
fast ; wholly to be trusted. 

P. 

Thanl%, Farmer Meadows, for he 
*twas that sent Tom to the prison, 
where he was converted, and became 
as honest a fellow as any In the 
world, and a friend to your George, 
as true a« steei—C. Rsadb. 

Trump* —To hold trumps— 
to be lucky ; to be euro of 
victory. F. Trumps are tho 
winning cards at whist. The 
word is a form of *' triumph.'* 
You never hold tnunpe, you know: 
1 always do —Gkohob Eliot. 
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To PLAT one's TBmCP OABD — ^to 
use one’s best cbance of suc¬ 
cess. O. * 

He vaa a man vith power in 
reserve ;^e had still his trump card 
U) play.—llEMAST. 

To TURN UP TBUMPB—(o) to 
proTO sucoessfol; to be for- * 
tunate. F. 

There are plenty of instances, in 
the experience of every one, of sliort 
courtships and epeedy marTiuuos 
which have turned up trumps—1 beg 
your pardon—which have turned oni 
well after allILK IK Collin.s. 

— — (ft) to proTC of sigiial service; 
to prove very useful. F. 

When be turned up trumps I let 
things be.—H, Kikosjlev 

To TRUMP UP —to fabricate ; to 
make up with an evil motive 
P. 

“ The girl has gone inad." 

“ Good heavens l you don't say so'" 

“Yes, 1 do, though; and I’ll tell 
you what it is, Bmlaniy, they say 
that you and your wife went to 
Madeira, and trumped up a story 
about lier lover’s death in order to 
take the girl in ”—H. K. llAUCAko. 

Tmimijet. — To blow onu’h 
OWN TRUMPET—to spoalt botuut- 
fuUy. C. 

After such a victory our old friend 
the archdeacon would have blown 
bis own truni|>et loudly among hi- 
frienda—A. Tkollopk. 

Tpumpetep. — To be one’.s 

TRUMPETER—to HOUlld 
one's own pral^’s ; to speak 
favourably of one's own per¬ 
formances. C. 

He hoped 1 was a ipx)d boy, wbicli, 
being compelled to be my o%s n 
trumpeter, I very modestly declared 
1 was.—C aptain Makuvat. 

Tl*y» — To TRY IT ON — to eoc 
how far one may venture v/ith 
Impunity; to lost one’s 
power. C. 

In several other rooms the iKKtr 
Uttlefellowstrie^tOD.— T Hoohi-m. 

Welk then, be is trying it on with 
Miss Rayne. There is no doubt of I 
that, I watched tliem through the 
tabUavL—TvoRmscE Marrvat 

To TRT ON—to see If clothes fit. 
P. 

In conduct of the show room 
and the trying-on room the has all 
her own way.—B esakt. 


To TRT one’s hand AT—^to Ven¬ 
ture upon for the first time; 
to make a beginning witb. C. 

He had on several oocaslona been 
induced to try his baud at ecartt^ — 
S. Warren. 

To TRY OONOLU8ION8 — tO hUVO 

a decisive struggle. P. A 
Shakcupearean phrase. 

After that he would have to try 

S oncluslons with his own people. - 
Irs. E. Lynn Linton. 


Tuok. — To TUCK INTO—to eat 
heartily of. S. 

“ I won’t myself/' returned Squeers i 
“ but if you’ll Just let little Wackfo^ 
tuck into suinething fat. I’ll be 
obliged to you JIickknh. 


To TUCK UP —to draw tight 
round one ; to roll up so as 
not to drag or hang. 

“ Why," smd Lord Jocelyn, with a 
shudder, “you will rise at six; you 
will go out in w'orking-clothes, carry¬ 
ing your tools, and with your apron 
tied round and tucked up. —Behant. 


A TucK-t>UT—a feast; an eat¬ 
ing of dainties. S. A *' tuck- 
Hhop ” Is a coufoctloner’fl. 

Old Dobbin, his father, who now 
r^pertad him for tlie first time, gave 
him two guineas publicly, mml of 
which he s|ient in a general tuck-out 
for the school.— Track kray. 


Tug:. — The Tua op war —the 
hardest part of any under¬ 
taking ; the real struggle. 
P. The name is also givon 
to a favourite athletic pas¬ 
time, wlioro two sides pull at 
iho opposite ends of a rope. 

When C; reeks Joined Greeks then 
was the tug of war —N. Lee 

It was when the ladies were alone 
that Becky knew the tug of war 
would oome.— Thackeray. 

Tune. — To tde tune of —to 
the amount of. F. A sur¬ 
prisingly largo sum of money 
is generally mentioned after 
the phroae- 

Tben Mr, Titmouse vm fared to 
apply to Mr O’Glbbet, that gentle¬ 
man being Mr. Titmouse’s debtor 
to the tune of some five hundred 
I>ouudB.—8. Warren, 

Tupf, —On the ivap—engaged 
in horse-racing. P. 

“My dear Digby, voa talk like a 
racing-man,'* said Mrs. Brabazon. 
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“ Yon should remember that we are 
not all of us DU the turf.”—J amkh 
Pavn. 

Tui*k. — To tuhn turk — to 
grow ill-tempored uad arro¬ 
gant. F. 

Emma’s having tamed turk, 
startled my father.—11. Kinuslkv. 

Turn.—To turn in —to retire 
for the night. F. 

"Well, ni turn In; I’m pretty 
tired,” said lAirry, rising and laying 
his hand on the old man's shoulder. 
—All the Year Hound, im. 

To TURN OFF —to dismlHa. P. 

"Then why don’t you turn her 
off?" 

" Who’d take such a useless old 
hag if I turned her offi? tJ. Keade 

To TURN OUT —(a) to prove in 
Uie sequel; to result. P. 

ssT.iNK) was private capital sunk In 
tlie land without any prospect of 
seeing the capital again, and, as 
things have tamed out without even 
getting the Interest—.Speotator, 18K7 

The tidings turned out to be 
correct.—Die K K N .s. 

-(h) to eject; to evict. P. 

To TURN OUT IN TUB OOIJ)—^to 
repulse; to reject; to remove 
from a pleasant situation. C. 

It was a warm evening, as his 
father had observed; but in one 
sense he had been turned out in the 
cold, and he felt it bitterly —James 

PAYN. 

To TURN DP —to show onesclf ; 
to appear; to happen unex - 
poctedJy. C. 

“ Perhaps my sister will turn up " 

"How can she. if the roads are 
impassable?”—/icoek-wtiod’tf Maya- 
nne, UMO. 

He had come over to England to be 
an t^thecary, or anything else that 
mJgnt turn uu.—DtcKKNs. 

He’s turred up, by Jove, a tmmp 
(nice fellow) all of a sudden — 

8. Warren. 

And nobody ever turned up that 
was able, In any way, to understand 
hn.—B laokmore. 

Bat something might turn up; and 
it was devoutly to bo hoped tliat 
Dr. Tempest would take a long time 
over theinuuiry.—A. Trollope. 

To TURN UP one’s NOSS AT—tO 

show contempt for. C. 

When first ChaldlcoteB, a very old 
oountry-seat, had by the chances 
of war fallen Into their hands, and 
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been newly famished, and nOwly 
i decorated, and newly gardened, and 
newly green-honae^ and hot-w»er^ 
by them, many of toe county people 
had turned up their noses at them.— 
A. Trollope. * 

Xd taAe turns. See Takr. 

By turns —alternately ; one 

after another. P. 

They feel by ttims the bitter change 
Of fierce extremes; extremes oy 
change mote fierce.-H ilion. 

To turn one’s coat— to be a ron- 
offade: to Join the party one 
hoe opposed. 

I never turned ruv coat, as some 
floe TODtlemen who nave never been 
to Constantinople luive done. I 
never changed my prindples.—O. A. 
Sala. 

The celebrated Sir John Urie, a 
soldier of fortune like Dalmtty, who 
had already changed sides twice 
already dunng the Civil War, and 
«’as destined to turn his coat a third 
time before it was ended—Sootr. 

To TURN ONE’S BACK ON—tO 

refuse to aoknotvledgre; to 
ropuleo. C. 

He could not consent to tnm his 
back upon helpless iravellets.— 
W. IRVINU. 

To TUI&^ A DEAF EAR — tO Wfuse 
listen. P. 

The Uusnian government, in the 
last few years, made repeats appli¬ 
cations to the governments of France 
and England for protection against 
Nihilist conspirators who made 
Paris or London their residence; but 
the English government has turned 
a deaf ear to the minests made for 
legislation —FortmuhUyIieirino,lSSf. 

To TURN one's hand TO —to bc 
ready to work at. C. 

I can turn my hand to anything.— 
W. Ihvino. 

To TURN THE HEAD OF —to 
intoxicate; to deatroy the 
moral hfilanco of. P. 

The youth's head is turned with 
reading romances.— Scott. 

He was but a stripling of sixteen, 
and being thu^suddenly mounted 
on horsenaok, ^th mnney In Ids 
pocket, it is no wonder that bis head 
was turned—W. Ieviro. 

"If you only know how mudi we— 
I mean 1—made last week. 

"Please do not tell me that. You 
might turn my head”—B soakt. 

To TURN IK ONE^3 GRAVE. A 
phrase used with n^etence to 
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dead people, when somethiiii; 

. happens which would have 
aunoTed them exoeedhu^Iy 

when alive. P. 

O WllUun Slagg. yoa moat liave 
turned In your grava—H um Co«- 
WAY. 

To TURN THE CORNER —^to paSS a 
critical point; to change for 
the better. C. 

For the preaent thfa voung man 
(althoogh ne certainly had turned 
the comer) lay still in a very pre¬ 
carious state.— Blackmork. 

To TURN OVER—to transfer. P. 

Tis well the debt no payment does 
demand. 

You turn me over to another hand. 

1)RVI>£N 

To TURN ON ONE’S HEEL —to gO 
oil with a gesture of con¬ 
tempt. P. 

A very dry recognition on Miss 
Anns Marias part replied to the 
effort I made to salute her, and, as 
she turned on her beet she said to 
her brother, “Breakfast’s ready,” 
and left the room —<J. Lever 

To TURN OVER A NEW LEAF—tO 
commence a new course of life ; 
to improve in conduct,* P. 

Their, in a private r>ostscript, he 
condescended to tell us that all 
would be speedily settled to his 
satisfaction, and we should t 
over a new leaf —Maria Edoe- 

WORTH 

To TtTRN ONE ROUND ONE’S 
UTTEE FINOF.R—to manage 
with paso. C. * 

•*Bul he turos you and me round 
his little finger, old Ixiy—there’s no 
mlstidce about that.” And East 
nodded at Tom sogaclonsly.—T. 
Huohes. 

To TURN A PENNY—to earn 
money. C. 

I attend sales, and ^ver lose a 
ohancx of turning a iieniiy —f' 
Beade. 

To TURN • THE TABIJES. BoO 

Table. • | 

To TURN *TAIIr -tO gO Olf ; tO 
turn back. F. 

That night two supers turned tall 
An actreaa also, whose name I have 
loraoiten, refusM to go on with her, 

--C. Beade. 

To TORN TO ACCOUNT—^to make 
good use of; to profit from. P. 


TiTMdUe 

It Is possible that he would turn 
them to good account.— Thackeray. 

The Americans are a time and 
money saving people, but have not 
yet, as a nation, learned that music 
may be turned to aooount.—B. U. 
Dana, jun. 

To DO A GOOD TURN—tO bc ol 
service. P. 

Indeed. I tried, at Angela's sugges¬ 
tion, to do YOU a COOT turn with 
Philip Camfoot —H. B. Haouard. 

To DO A BAD or AN ILL TURN— 

to injure. P. 

Go to Crawley. Use my name. 
He won’t refuse my friend, for I 
could do him an ill turn if I chose.—> 
C. Rbaob. 

He is a wicked fellow, Bessie, and 
a dangerous fellow; but be has more 
brains and more tower about him 
than any man in the Transvaal, and 
you will have to be careful, or he 
wilt do us all a bad turn—If. R. 
Haooarp. 

To TURN THE STOMACH— to cailse 
Hickiieas or loathing. P. 

The stomach turns against them — 
IIazutt 

To TURN UPON—to prove im- 
faithful to ; to doeort. P. 

But he (Gwrgo IV ) turned upon 
twenty friends. He was fond and 
familiar with them one day. and he 
passed them on the next without 
recognition .—Til AtiK E BA Y. 

Turned. — Turned out or — 
educated at. C. 

Indeed, he knew that the argu¬ 
ments of those who hold the doctrine 
of predestination, and its correlative 
re)>robation, are logically unanswer¬ 
able by the best theologian ever 
turned out of Oxford— Hugh Con¬ 
way. 

Turtle. —To turn the turtle 
— to capsize. H. 

Yes, Mr. Keene, but turning the 
turtle is not making a quick passage 
—except to the other world.—<’ ap- 
TAiN Mark VAT. 

Tweedle. — Tweedledum AjjjiD 
tweedledee — two things 
which diHer very allgbtly, and 
are very iiuiignifloant at boat, 

C. 

Some say, compared to Bononcinl, 
That Alynheer Hmiders but a ninny; 
Others aver that he to Handel 
Is scarcely fit to hold a candle. 
Strange all this dilTerenoe should be 
Twlit Tweedledum and Tw^ledee. 

Jobe Bybom. 
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Although Hvlft could not see the 
difference between twecMlledee and 
tweedledum, fioeterltv has not shared 
the dcan'i contempt for Handel; the 
world ba« dlecovered a difference be¬ 
tween tweedledee and tweedledum, 
and given a hearty applause and 
admiration to Hogarth, too, but not 
exactly as a painter of Scriptural** 
gubjocts, or as a rival of C'orrei^o — 
TlTAOKeRAY. 

I‘m afraid there won't be time to 
Instruct my Ignorance of the differ¬ 
ence between tweedledum and 
tweedledee before the end of No¬ 
vember—W. K NoiiRiH, in Good 
Word*, iSifr. 

Twenty,—^T wentt and twex- 
TY — many: Innumorablo. C. 
Twenty and twenty timos -- 
once and a^aln. 

1 have hinted it to you twenty and 
twenty times by word of mouth - 

S. HU'HAKDSON, 

Twlfir*—To TWIO A PEKHON—to 

comprtdiond him ; to umlrr- 
etand his moauinff; to know 
what his Inlontion is. S. 

"Stay,” cried he ; " If liejs an old 
hand no will twig the ofnt^er” -<' 
ItKAtiK. 

I twig you now, my boy, Sam Shek. 
the clockmaker —Halibuhton. 

Two. — In two TWna — imme- 
diatoly: without any delay. 
F. 

"Do they, indeed?” h^b I; "send 
them to me, then, ann I’ll At the 
handle on to them In two twoH 
Hambvbton. 

To PUT or LAY TWO AND TWO 
ToOETHER—to itiason loRTically ; 
to draw a logrical conclualon. 
C. 

The young fellows in Dublin, too, 
by laying two and two together. l)e- 
gan to perceive that there was a 
oertein dragon in watch for the 
wealt^ helroM.—T itACKBRAY. 

with one thing aud another now I 
am so knocked about that 1 cannot 
put two and two together—B lack- 
MORK. 

Gwendolen was a woman who 
could put two and two together — 
Gboroc £uot. 

To HAVE TWO STRINOa TO ONE’a 
BOW —to have two tbiuge to 
rely upon ; to have a iiaoond 
resouToe to fall back upon. C. 

Now 1 must go and write a line or 
two for the public, and then inspect 
the asylum with Suaby. Before ixist- 


I time 1 will write a letter to a friend 
of mine who Is a Ckjuimissioner of 
Lunacy, one of these strong-minded 
(meg. We may ag well have two 
strings to our bow.—O. BBadb. 

You have now, as you see, what It 

* is alleys well to have—two strings to 
your bow.—J ames Pavn. 

The American heiress Is both 
powerful and wealthy, and Hester 
Beverley knowg well the advantage 
m this world of having two strings 
to your bow.— Flokemce Mahryat. 

To MAKE TWO BITES OP A CHERRY 
— to divide Romethlng ko 

email as not to*b 6 worth a di* 
vialon. P. 

If I was In your place, I wouldn’t 
make two bites of a cherry,— G. 
Kbadk, 

Two CAN PLAY AT THAT OaMK— 
—another person can rotaliato 
m tho same way. C. 

"Woman, what do you meanf’ 
cries the visitor, riHing to her feet 

"Now, don't you call me any 
names, or you will And tOAt two can 
iday at that game.” — Flobercb 
Marh^t, 

Mr Bassett had invoked brute 
force in the shafte of Burdock. 
■ WelL sir," said he, “it seems they 
have snownyou tw o can play at that 
game C. Rkade 

Two UPON TEiN—two eyes on ten 
fUigors—that in, “ keep a 
watch on hw movements or 
ho may steal.” S. This 
watchword is often passed 
round a shop when a, suspi¬ 
cious charaofer has entered it. 

Twopence. —To want two- 

rE.NCK IN THE SllILLlNa—tO 
be weak in the brain ; to bo 
cra.zy. F. The head Is called 
sarcastically a man's ” two¬ 
penny ; ” 08 in the firamo of 
loap-frot, whore tho boy stoop¬ 
ing down is told to ” tuok in 
his twopenny.” 

Twopenny, rf— Twopenny - 
HALfi^ENNY—of small vauo; 
insignificant. P. 

The next day we teok a priie called 
the GoUUn Hun, belongtngto a creek 
on the main, a twopenny-halfpenny 
little thing, thirty-Ove tons,—O. A. 

iSALA. 

Those twopenny-halfpenny Ughts 
which make so good an effect In the 
garden.—M rs. E, Lynn Linton. 
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Ufiriy.—Aw UOLT DUCRLINO— 
eomothing which Is ch}flpisi‘il 
for its want of beaurf, bftt 
which afterwards wins admir-, 
ation. C la the fublo from 
which the phrase is taken the 
ugly duckimg proved to bo a 
swan. 

" Wdl," said t’aniiiion, "you see I 
was one of the ducklings uiyMlf." 

"Oh, ah, sqpyou were," said Bah- 
00 ck< perfectly unalmsbed," but we ll 
hoiie yuu’li turn out more in the 
ugly duckling line,"—F. Aski'kv. 

And then we all get into our car- 
rloKes, with the ‘ ugly duckling,’ 
transfurmed within the last uuarier 
of an hour into a swan, leading tiie 
way.—K hoda BKotunroK 

AW t’ULY oOftToMER—an Un- 
pleaaant individual to deal 
with; a iHsrson to bo afraid 
of, F. 

Some of these gowMcioklug young 
gentlemen areugwcustonierReuougli 
w'hen their blood is up, and Cousin 


Melvialk, 
As UGLY AS 


And he bad answered her, that ihe 
sent him straight to the devil; that 
when she liura in after times that 
raunen, George Kuthven, had Shot 
himself, or gone to the d(^, she 
might lay the flattaiing unction to 
her soul that me had sent him there. 


Aiiiasnvss* va wr wasw wawm 

might lay the flattaiing unoi 
her soul that me had sent him 
—Fiohence MAkaVAT. 


some of these goofi-icioking young 
gentlemen areugwcustonierseuougli 
w'hen their blood is up, and Cousin 
Charlla like the rest, luul uulle as 
much ' devil" in h!s oomi^Hion a '4 
was good for him—J."W hvtk- 


As UGLY AS SIN—rcpulslvo In 
appearance. F. 

why, nho IS as ugly as sin! Thou,.'ii 
she is iny f nuiifl, 1 must a<-knowle<lgu 
that,—M ahia hiXiEWoRTU 

Unoi** — My — tho 

pawnbroker’fl. -S. 

"If you won’t lend me, I must 
starve. 

"(Jo to my uncle’s," Titmouse 
groaned aloud.—». Wakken. 

UlfCLB Sah— the people or gov- 
ernmont of the Unitod StatoH. 
F. 

"We call,said the* clock maker, 
“the American public Uncle Sam, 
as you call Uie Britisli John Uuli’’- 

H ALIBI’KWON 

She was calle<l tlie Catalina, and, 
like the vesselB m that trade, except 
the Ayanifha, he^ i»apert and colours 
were from Uncle nam — K. li. 1 >asa, 
JUK, 

UnotfOn.--~To LAY A rLATTHR- 
l.xa UlfCTION To THK BOUL—tO 
0oOt^ oaoflclf with a pleasant 
faoey. P. A Shakeepearoan 
phrase (Hamid, act 111. accoo 4). 


Union.— The Union Jack — 
the flog of tho United King¬ 
dom of Great Britain and Ire¬ 
land. P, 

The wiiightotl corpse, wrapjiefl 
round with a union Jack, was btimo 
alimg by the satlom to the stern of 
the Bhl}i.—W m. Black. 

Up. — All CP—certain destruc¬ 
tion ; a hopelesfl condition of 
affairs. C. 

John realised that it was all Un. 
and Uiat to stop in the cart would 
only mean certain death. — H lb 
llAOtlAKn ,, 

IMppiii was as white as death, and 
I thought it was all Up myself.- c, 
JiEADl!. 

'Tie all up with the viUaios.—S, 
Wahken. 

tip AND AWOLn'—no longer In 
bed ; dresKod and moving 
about. O. 

It was tiien a little after five,and 
Uicre wus already a stir, an occa¬ 
sional footfall along the prlndiutl 
streets By tiie Iftne he got to 
the Wliitechai>el Uoad there were a 
good many up and aixmt.—B kmant. 

Up in arms— enraged ; ready to 
quarrel. C. 

The B<iuire would have been up in 
arms, no doubt, if he ha«l known it. 
— MHM liKNKV Wool) 

Up a tree — In a dlleinma; 
thoroughly porplaxed. B. 

" Worse than that," retdied 
Jaeuues, looking verygikve. I'm 
in a regular (lx-up a tree, by Jove " 
—<4. J. WHVTK-MELVn.LK, 

Uph and downs —prosperity and 
adversity; succesaivo rises 
and falls. ¥. 

The ups and downs ot the rival 
parties furnished suldects fur two 
excellent cartoons.—AcrfntsrAWy lie- 
vieuf, 1M7. 

Up TO A THING OB TWO—know¬ 
ing i fikitful. F. 

As Ring Bolomon ■ayg,--4nd that 
man was up to a thing or two, you 
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nuyr depend, tbuu^ti our professor | 
did say he wasn't no knowing an 
Uncle Sam,— it’s all vanity and 
vexation of spirit —Hax.ibuktos'. 

Up to bomethiko —about to 
carry out a scheme. C. 

Old Jacobson was an curious as 
anything over It, and asked the )i 
sciuire, aside, what he was up to. 
tliat he most employ Crow Instead of 
his own man.—Has. Hknkv Wood 

Up to thb evks — completely; 
to Its full extent. C. 

Splatobett’s farm is mortgaged up 
to the eyes —0. A bade. 

Up to the mabk—I n excellent 
condition or health; not be¬ 
low the average. C. Gonor- 
ally used negatively. 

“C!ome, Balfour." said Mr. Bolitho 
brightly, “ have a glass of sherry and 
Bcfg^. You don't look quite up 
to the mark this morning. ’—Wm 
Black. 

Uppep. — The upper hand— 
the ooiltrol; power of gov¬ 
erning. P. 

Finally, the reports were that the 

E vemess had come round every. 

dy, wrote BIr Pitt's letters, did ills 
buglnesB, managed blsaccounts-had 
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the upi)er hand of the whole bou^ 
•—Tbackrrav. 

The upper ten «■ upper ten 

THOUSAND—the high^ circle 
of society. P. 

Naa comes '"The History of a 
Crime" [pace, Victor Hxigot of the 
bigh-falutin order, Intended, we 
suppose, to ^ve one a glimpse of the 
iniquities of the uppeor tm.-Sdin- 
tmrgh Jievtew, 1)>S7. 

The upper story—^ the head or 
brain. F. 

You see. the point we should 
gain would be thla—if we tried to 
get him through as being a little 
touched in the um>er story,—what¬ 
ever wo could do for him, we could 
do against his own will.—A. Trol¬ 
lope. 

Upset. —An upset price— the 
price at which an article at an 
auction is started by the auo- 
tioDoer. P. 

The uTiset price was one pound an 
acre, payable at once,—U. KiNaHLEV. 

Upsides. — Upsides with (a 
PERSON)— on an equal footing 
with. IT. 

I am u])sides with my neighbour 
now, B^ce nay new trap has aurlved. 


V 


VadJ^. — A VADE MKCUM — a 
useful book of rcforonco that 
can be carried about; a con¬ 
stant oompanlon. C. Latin: 
" Go with me." 

The fact is, I can’t say I am versed 
in the school 

So ably conducted by Marryat and 
Poole; 

(See the last-mentioned gentleman’s 
" Admiral’s Daughter,' 

The grand vade m<«um lorall who to 
sea cornel.— Barham. 

All^theM things will beapecifled In 

'W^%tiiot regard to Aristotle’s 

The vake mecum of the true sub¬ 
lime, 

Which makes so many poets and 
BKime fools.— Bvko.s, 


V». — Vabs VIC3TIS 1 —^woe to tho 
yanqulshed I P. Latin. 

Fa viefu being of old the <mly 
regrat expressed towards those 
agujist whom the fortune of s'ar 
had turned. — Chamben's Journal, 
1887. 


Valet. —Valet db ohambbe— 
bedroom servant; personal 
attendant. P. French. 
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Veil. — To TAKE tee VEIIr— 
to become a nun. P. 

He had, as he said, taken orders as 
a nun takes the veil, to get rid of the 
wicked world.—&. QAJiNErr, tu 
0 /Carfgle. 

Detond the veil—^ in the other 
world; In the regions of the 
dead. P- • 

The tale was flelsbed In Londim on 
the srd of November 18M, and early 
in December read by bim from the 
proofs ready for pubUcation at 
Forster's rooms to a llUla party of 
friends, including Maellse bm Stan- 
field, Dyce, laman fifamohard, 
Dooglas Jertold. aud.Thonoas Cai^ 
me. Header and hearers are beyond 
me : there is not one left to ns 
now.—H bnry Mo&let. 



VBIi:. OVER 




To DRAW A 
oonooat. P. 

There whole panes, close- 

written and full of stirring matter, 
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They never laogh when Ihey ooght 

^when tney 



over.—O. A. Sala. 

Venflreanoe. — With a ven- 
OEAMCB—extremely ; forcibly; 
tmmistakably. C. 

He conld be logical with a venge¬ 
ance—eo logical as to cause infinite 
trouble to his wife, who, with all her 
good sense, jnua not logical —A. 
TaoLu>PB. 

The EispanixUa reached Bristol 
Just as H.r. Blandly was beginning 
to thinlc of fitting out her consort 
Five men only of those who had 
Bailed returned with her. Drink and 
the devil had done for tiie rest, with a 
vengeance.—R- L. Stkvenmox. 

VantPA.—^V entbe 1 terre— at 
the greatest speed. C. Pronnh. 
Literally “ with the belly on 
the earth.” 

We ride at speed, we drive at 
speed .... are married, divorced, 
robbed, ruined, and enriched, all 
iTcntre d Urref—G. J WavxE-MEJ:,- 
VIUUK. 

Vttpbum. — Verbum %ap — a 
word Is enough. A oontrao- 
tlon of the Latin phrase 
tKTtnim atU mpiaUi, “ a wo-1 
Is enough for a wise man.” 

I say no more. Verbum sap — 

WlEKlS COXXINS. 

Via. •— Via media — a middle 
path; a course between two 
opposite extremes. P. Latin. 

It must be unconditional sur¬ 
render, or the last attempt at con- 
ciliation. There was no vta media. 
—SIRS. E. Lykk Lieton. 

VlaL —^To POUR OUT THE VlALfl 
OF one‘8 wrath —to give vent 
to one’s anger; Co express 
one’s Indignation. P. 

She pours out the vials of her 
mental v^th on the bea^l of Mrs. 
West for enoounglng Ktaunton to 

S me to M^fsrman House.—F ixmR MCK 

ARBTAT. 

Vlcii.—V ice versa —^making an 
inteircbange of positions; 
placing two things each in the 
place of the other. P. Latin. 
Literally, ** the terms being 
exchanged.” 


to weep, or vtcetyrsdiweep when 
ought.to laagh).—J amss Payn. 

VlotOIV. — A Cadmeah VIO- 
tort — a victory in which the 
victors snlFer as much as th^r 
enemlca. P. 

Vln. — ViN ORDINAIRE — ordin* 
ary red wine, such as is supplied 
trw of charge at meals In a 
French hotel. P. French. 

I suppose those toadies of his have 
sauplfea him with a vin ordinaire at 
a hundred and twenty shillings a 
dosen.—W m. Black. 

Vipgin.— Virgin sou* —what is 
fresh and unused. P. 

I am convinced that comic ot>era, 
or rather operatic comedy, ban an 
immense future before it in this 
country. One may almost call It 
virgin soil.—tfood Jvords, 188T. 

Virtue.—To make a virtue of 
NKOEasiTY—to do* willingly 
what cannot be avoided . to 
submit with a good grace to 
what is Inevitable. , P. 

Making a virtue of necessity, there 
are many in England who b^in no 
longer to retard Constantinople as a 
British interest of the first magni¬ 
tude.—ForbiiohWv Review, 18«7. 

Viva.— Viva voce —using the 
voice and not the pen as the 
medium of communication. 
P. Latin, Tho litoral signifi¬ 
cation is “ with tho living 
voice." 

I>r Johnson seems to have been 
really more pciwerful In discoursing 
tivd Twr In conversation than with his 
j>en In his hand.—8, T. Colsripoe. 

I'he sole examination is vivd voee 
and public, but, 1 was assured, of 
not the least imiiortance.—Joitnwf 
qf Educaiton, 18K7. 

Voloe. —At the top of one’s 
VOICE—loudly ; in a high 
voice. P- 

Volte.— Volte face —a com¬ 
plete change erf position; 
a reversal of conduct or 
pollcv. P, French. 

Notnlng in the last two yean bad 
bappenedto juettf y the conference in 
ezeenting a voUe Jaee.-Journal of 
Educaiion, 1887. 
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Volume*.— To SPEAK voLUMra 
—to be Important testimony; 
to bo very Higniflcant. P. 

Bella, yon know it ia the Mmc 
woman. You rncogniaad bar in a 


morooQt. That ai>caks volumes.^. 
• Hf.aok. 

The epithet ao often heard, and 
in auch kindly n)ne«, of Poor 
Ooldimlth," A|>«ak« volunujt,-NV. 
Ikvink. 


Wait. —To WAIT UPON—(n) 
pjnr a formal visit to. P. 

The eountttsa had actually come to 
wait upon Mrs. Crawley on the failure 
of her second euvoy.—TiiACKKEAV. 

■- (h) to attend to the wants of 

a person. F*. 

She had been so InnK used to he 
humourod and waitwl by 

relations and servantH, that Ahe con¬ 
sidered Iierself a sort of golden idol 
—Maeia ISWiBWORTll. 

To WAIT FOR ANOTHKn'8 SHOES. 
See Shoe. 

W*llC. -To WALK THE PI.ANK— 

a punishment froquontly Im¬ 
posed by piratoa on their cap¬ 
tives. P. Tho unfortunuto 
victims »woro mode to walk 
alonga plauk partly overlmnK- 
Ing tho water. After a few str pa 
tho plunk tilted, and they 
were shot into the Hcn. 

It is also to deplored that pirates 
should be able m exact ransom liv 
threatening to make their captives 
walk the plank. -Mac ai;pay 

I had to take it, or walk the T)lKnk. 
-C Heaok. 

To walk one’s chalks —to go 
oa. 8. 

Tha prisoner has cut hie stick, and 
walked bta ohalks, and is off to 
Ix)ndon.~u. Kino»i.ky. 

A WALK OVER THE COUIWE, 
or A WALK OVER—uu easy 
victory; a victory gained 
without any real comixjtition. 
C. 

To walk the chaijc link— 
to bo iiartioular In one’s con¬ 
duct. 8. 

Make him walk the chalk line. 

To WALK THE HOSPITAL—fo 
proeooute modical studies witli 
tho view of bocomlng a phy- 
alciiVD. C. Before medical 
colJegre were Introdooed into 


w 

to I 


England, studontfl attached 
themselves to one or other of 
the London hospitals. 

Lnr', nu; it's quite a stranger a 
yotmgnian that’s lust been walking 
the 'orspital; but chey say he's very 
clever.—Miss 11hadi>on. 

To WALK INTO A PERaON—tO 
sould him: to rate him soundly. 
8 . 

To WALK INTO FOOD —to eat 
heartily of it. S, 

Wall.— To GO TO THE WALL— 
to fail ; to be unsuccessful. 

r. 

Quiu'.ks nros|>er as often as they go 
to the wall—1 iiAiKEKw 
lie gru>^K rich as the village grows 
iMior: and so the Moslem gi>es to the 
wall,--.'>L Jainr^’s Gmcttr, ISM. 

( hrfflcs's holies had to go to the 
wall Mrs. Henbv Wood. 

The FINGER or handwriting 
ON THE WALL—tho ttnnouncc- 
mont of a coming disaster. P. 
bee Uandwiuting. 

This iiif'xplicahlc Incident, this 
reversal of uiy previous ex|)erienc«, 
seemed, like the Baliylonlan finger 
on the wall, tb be spelling oat the 
letters of my judgment.— R. L. 
Htkvknson. 

Wall-flowep. — A wall- 
Fixiwtat—a lady who at a 
dance finds no partners. C. 

"I never dance, 

“AVhat' are you never tired play¬ 
ing the wftll-flowerT Do not (lertnan 
v.altzes inspire you?"—Miss Bbai>- 
noN. 

t 

WaUaby. —I [o OO ON THF. 
Wallaby track —4o go up 
country in search of work. S. 
An Australian term. 

War.— W’’aB to THE KNIFE— 
a bitter and deadly struggle. P. 
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Watar 


Wp up, even to ibe knife, till Dr 
Proorlie end ell his utelUtiw shoidd 
heve been boolebed into outer derk- 
ness.—A. TReojLOi'W. 

To POT, ON THIS WAB-PAINT— 
to dress oneself op ir^a con¬ 
spicuous fashion ; to* o'diir 
one’s flnoet. clothes. P. 

'•n»ve yoti Men the hero of the 
evening? 

‘“Who? JX) you mean the Portu- 
ffUM* Kovernor m uiu war-paint?"-- 
H. il. Haooakd. 

Wapmlng.—A warmino-pan— 
a ponton who holds a post 
until a mjnor Is ready to 
occupy it. P. 

Wc used to t^U him in uiy {wrlia- 
inentary davs W P. Adania, in con. 
Hequertce or biH l^jlng warming-pan 
for a young fellow mmo was In bis 
wioority,—DicKEKa 

Wai^rant,—A warrant offi¬ 
cer— a potty officer in the 
navy, as distinguished from 
a " commissionod officer.” P. 

What is surprising In to And my- 
self a warrant omcer. — Caetaiv 
Marhvat. 

Waah.-"To wash one's HANna 
OF—to pofuso to have i^pythtug 
more to do with. P. 

To lodk at nia, you would hardly 
think ** Pocir Tliaov " wo* the father 
of Attorney Quirk. He ia a bleh 
gentleman, and never minds wl. s 
T>oor Tnady s4ys, and having betU-r 
Ibao dfUten hundred a year, landed 
Mtate, looks down upon honest 
Tbapy; but I wash my hands of Ids 
doinga, and as I have lived so will T 
die, true and loyal to this family — 
Maria Edcik worth. 

"'And I think he said itwasacrucl 
business—tu,y, I’m sore be did i and 
that, as for nfin.he washed bis hands 
on't" (of it). Mr. Aubrey seemed 
confoundecL—S. Wahrkn, 

To WASH ONE'S DIRTT XJNKN IN 

PUBUC—to speak in public of 
unploanant private affairs; 
to unpleasant private 

matters before etranfccrs. I*. 

"1 have beefii lb prasa^ since my 
marrlas^” he said, " that it has Irhmi 
iiDpomible (or me to keep things 

Lady Alexa^rina—" 

•' Yea, of course, I know. I do not 
like to trouble you with iny affaire- 
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free from the rapacity of the P* 
Courcys."—A. TROLhoyk. 

Washed out —polo oad bloodless 
In appearanoe. C. 

She noticed that the 
who sat beside him It 
pale and washed out. 

WAY. 

Wavp.—A wasps’ ne«t>— a place 
whore there are plenty of 
encmioe ; a place where one is 
unwelcome, P, 

It was Into a wastm' nest that the 
Imprudmit Louise thrust beraelf.— 
lUititraUd London A'<w4, 1BS7. 

Watoh.— Watch and watch— 
taking alternate watches. C. 

We will fight the schooner watch 
and watch till da>ilght.-«CAPTAiN 
M. A ail Y AT. 

Watep. — To THROW cou> 

WATER ON an enterprise— 
to discourage its promotion : 
to Hpeak BliKhtiugly of It, P. 

It was to Ihj bou^ Mr, Godfrey 
wtmld not go Vo Taney and throw 
cold water on what Mr. ttnell eaid 
there.—G eo lujK Ei.ior. 

Oolman throw rxild water on the 
ue^rjaki ng from the very begi nnlng. 

Amo^ them was A urelia Tucker, 
the scoffer and thrower of oold water. 
—Bksant. 

In deep w-atkr—I n dlfflcultloH ; 
puzglod how to act, C. 

Once he had been ve^ 
deep water because Mrs. rrouqleliad 
taken it in dudKoon that a oertaln 
young rector, who had baen left a 
widower, had a very pretty governess 
for hl.s children.—A. Thoiamfm. 

Of the firht water— of tha 
hlgrhoat typo; very cxoollant. 
C. A term orislnally applied 
to procioufl BtoncH. 

One oonifort, folk are beginning to 
take an interest in us. I see nous of 
theflrst water looking with a fatherly 
eye into our aifairs.—0- Ebao«. 

To HOiD WATER—to be teuablR i 
to bo supported by facte. P. 

Tiiat won’t h(dd water It does not 
commend itself to reason —a* L. 

M'nv V If Mtt/’iw 

Tales had gone about reepeotlng 
her Nothing very tangible, and 
l«fhaps they would not have held 
water—Miw. Hkkby Wood. 

He was secretly oonsMotis that the 
theory of the evergreen Jree would 
not hold water.—J ames Pays. 
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Wax 


Way 


To BlilKE THE MODTH WATEB— 
to bo excewivclr alluring; 
to cause desire and lon^g. P. 

I could tell you thinm that would 
make your mouth water about the 

S roflti that are earned in the musical 
ranch of our own trade. — Omd 
Words, 18W. 

To BE IN HOT WATER —to bo iu 
trouble or difflcultios; to 
have pooplo angry with one. C. 

Tom was In everlasting hot water 
as the most Incorrigible scai>egrace 
(for ten miles round ~-T. HLruuss 

To WATER 8TOOK—to give uway a 
proportion of the stmrcs in 
a company at a large discount 
or gratis. O. 

Hut there's no use crying over spilt 
milk, or watered stock either 

To BACK WATER—to roversc 
the forward motion of a boat 
in rowing; to row back¬ 
wards. P. 

The captain gave orders to back 
water, and none too soon, for wo just 
avoided a ooUlBion.— It. 11 Dana 

The water-WORKS or the water 
PUA iTS—the shedding of tearH. 
F. 

"Oh, Miss B-—, I never thought 
to have seen this day;" and the 
waxworks began to piay.—T hack- 

RRAYk 

"Thank you, Dobbin.” he said, 
rubbing his eyes with lifs knuckles, 
"I waslust—Just telling her I would 
And, O sir, she’s so kind to me ” 
The wator-pumpawere at work again 
(he again oommenoed to shed tears). 
—Thaokkray. 


Wax. —To WAX FAT AND KICK— 
to become unruly und hard to 
manage through too great 
prosperity. P. A Biblical 
phrase (Deut. xxxh. 15X 
During the prostwrous period when 
our revenue was ad^'a^(■fng by leaps 
and bounds, It is to Iw apprehended 
that waiters as well as Kailora waxed 
fat and kicked —IU ark wood'a Maga¬ 
zine, issa 


In a wax —angry, S, 

When she's in a wax there's no¬ 
where a flour stringer of big ones 
(11^—Besant. 

"you needn’t get into a wax over 
it old ebap,” said my father ~H 
KtMoauiv. 


W«y.—I n a way—( a) some¬ 
what; in a certain sense. C. 


The i)eople of the boarding-house 
ffoontiuued to amuse him. partly be¬ 
cause they were in a way afraid of 
him.—B rsant. • 

- (b) agitated ; much con¬ 
cert]^. F. 

* The poor father is In a way about 

^ his son’s misbehaviour. 

Once in a way —rarely; occa¬ 
sionally. C. 

Once in a way a man might take 
too much.—B lackmork. 

In a fair WAT OP —likely to; 
with every likelihood of. C. 

Rothsay had com^iack to England 
in a fair wav, for the first time in his 
life, of maKlng money—W ilkij;: 

COLLINK 

In a good wav — prosperous; 
prosperously. C. 

He quitted the militia and engaged 
in trMe, having brothers already 
established in agbod way In London. 

-Maria ErKiKWOKTH. 

To MAKE ONE’S WAT —tO be 
prosperous; to rise. P. 

H e (Disraeli) is determined to make 
his w'ay —ICdinbrurgh ilevi&w, 1888. 

To make WAT —to step asido 
so aa^ leave a passage; to 
give place. P. 

Make way there for the princess. 

—SltAKKHPKARK. 

E\'ery one sliifting, and shuflling, 
and staring, and aseistiog in that 
curious and confifsing ceremony 
called making way.-BKACONHriKL.u. 

To GO THE WAT OF ALL PLBBH — 
to dlo.—P. * 

H is former reUlner Phil Judd, bad 
gone the way of all fiesh —Mufray's 
Magazine, iWff. * 

They ncKlded to each other by way 
of bruklnE the ice of unacqoalnt- 
ance. and the first stranaw handed 
his neighbour the family mug—a 
huge vessel of brown ware, having 
its upper edge worn away like a 
threshold the rut of whole genera¬ 
tions of thirsty lip* that had gone the 
way of aU flesh, -tbomas Ha&ov. 

In the way —providg an ob¬ 
stacle ; causing an obstTUotlon ; 
not wanted ; not wel^me, P. 
Compare ” in the road.” 

You may be (you are) a charming 
person, but just now you are a little 
In the way. They resent your 
presence.— Jambs Pavk. 

It may seem strange that 1 felt 
in the way in their company.— 
Jtfistfsfoe Bmigh, ISSa. 
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Odt of the WAT-^stransre; 

ecoentrio. P, • 

In her dnaa. which wm bo efTec- 
tive on the etage. l^ek did nothing 
oat of the wmy.—C. Rbadk. 

Under way—^ in moUoajBjP. . 

Arthur wftgiierfectlvchannedmth 
everjrthinK he saw,ana bo was Agatha^ 
Ten 7 » nntil they got under way. 
when she ditcoTered that a mail 
steamer was a Joke comrared with 
the 3 wcht in tiie matter or motion -- 
H. it Hagoard, 


To BE liT WAY OF BEING — tO be 
able to bo olasaod as; to oomo 
Into the oafeeory of. O. 

Phipps was by way of being some¬ 
thing of a musician,—(7o(Wt irrird/?, 


1887 


By the way. a phrase used 
with remapks'made Inoidental] y, 
and not bolonginff to the niuin 
subject. P. 

With this, and showing tlie tricks 
of that dog. whom 1 stole from the 
sergeant of a marching regiment 
(and. by the w^, he can steal too 
upon occasion). I make shift to pick 
w up a livelihood -11. Mackknzif 

To GIVE AWAY—(a) to yield ; to 
submit. P. 

I have never seen the brMc^rroom's 
male fdends give way to tears,-- 
Tkackrray. 


-(6) to break down; to lose 

control of oneself. C. 

“1 see how It is,” said poor Noegs, 
drawtiu from his pocket what 
seemed to be an old duster and 
'wli:dng Kate's eyes with it as gently 
as if she were an infant; "you're 
giving way now —Dickens. 

To GO A VERY UTTIE WAT WITH 
—to bare small Influence upon. 
C. 

Her well-meant apology for her 
father went. Indeed, but a very little 
way with her companion.— James 
Payn. ^ 

Wats and means —necessary 
funds and the manner of pro¬ 
curing fbem. P. 

This passlanlBBs character is lllus- 
tiatod vy Lewis’s position in the 
Cabinet as ^ancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer during the height of the 
Crimean War and to its close, and 
ha was therefore responsible for find¬ 
ing the ways and means for carrying 
it on.—WeslwMnsfer Review, IWJ. 

When money has to be raised, the 
House of Commons resolve itself 
Into Committee of Ways and Means. 


WsMEk*—W eak as a cat— 
rery feeble. F. Always of 
phyaical woakneee. 

John looked round, and for the 
first time a sense of hope began to 
creep into bis heart. Perhape they 
would survive after all. 

" Let's go up and see. It is no good 
stopping here: we must get-food 
somewhere I feel as weak as a 
oat ”~H. R. Haooard. 

As WEAK AS WATER—very focblo. 
P. Used both of moral and 
of physical weakness. 

Sllr, lam only Just getting well of 
a fever, and I am as weak as water. 
—C Keadr. 

Away from you I am as weak as 
water, excepting where she Is con¬ 
cerned —Fiauiknck Marry at. 

Weal*. — Wear and tear — 
damage resulting from con¬ 
stant use and from occasional 
accidents. P. 

The increasing wear and tear of 
life, reducing leisure and making 
brevity in letter-writing a primary 
consideration, supplies a third 
reason -~Mapm.illangMnffanne,i6g7. 

'Ptie castle walls have stood the 
wear and tear of centuries.—J?d!m* 
buruh Revini), 1887. 

To WEAR ON—to pass slowly 
(of time). P. 

After the Bellamvs’ deimrture, the 
time wore on at,Madeira without 
bringing almut any appreciable 
change in the situation.—H. II, 
HaooabI). 

To WEAR ONE'S HEART UPON ONE’S 
RI.EEVK FOR DAWS TO PECK AT 
—to cjrpoae one’s private feel¬ 
ings to unfeeling criticism. 
P. A Shakespearian phrase. 
Soo Heart and Sleeve. 

hhe is, in fact, a fair specimen of 
an Kn^ish maiden—upright, fearless, 
and wnotesome-looking. What more 
may be in her, her intimate friends 
alone know, for she Is not a woman 
to wear her heart uiKin her sleeve 
for daws to peck at. — Pix>reWCb 
Marry AT. 

Weathei*.—T he weather eye 
—the cyo of a keen observer. 
F. A soa phrase. 

Job returned In a great state of 
nervousness, and kept his weather 
eye fixed upon evc^. woman who 
came near him —H. R. Haooard. 

But YOU keep your weather eye 
open, Jim.—R. L. Htevriiwm». 
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W«d8 «.—The thin end or 

EDGE or THE WEDGE — the 
first small benrinnitM?, which 
may lead to what is sorioxis 
and Important. P. 

ilow or when hs (Thackeray) made 
his very first attenn>t Id Jyondnn, 1 
have DOt learned; hut be had not 
probably B;>ent his money without 
furmtnR " press" acquaintances,and 
had thus formed iin ajierture for the 
thin edge of the wedge.—A. Troi.- 
W)PB. 

It Was the tliln edge of the wedee, 
In good truth, and the driving home 
hadtooome —Mas K. Lynn Linton 
In this way the thin edge of tlio 
wedge had lieon Inserted for French 
influence at the back of Marocco - 
Orant Alls-n, In Ctmtemporarv 
Jlemev), i«88 

Weeping:. — To iiurri’iiN by 
Wkepixo Crio.<9a — to regret 
deeply some undertaking; to 
be in a stat o of lainontatlon. F. 
The lawyers’ harvest-term is o'er, 
Which to their purses brougiU good 
store j 

But many olients, to their loss, 

Do return home by Weening ( ross 
Poar Rnbin, lliw 

Weierh. — Under weigh — in 
motion. P. 

We were soon under weigh again 
~C Lkvkr, 

Well. —Wbli.. I NEVER I—an ex¬ 
clamation of aurprise. F. 

Th Is al most caused Jem I ma to fal n t 
with terror “Well, I neverl" flan! 
she. “ What an audacious — 
Fmotion prevented her from com¬ 
pleting either sentence - Tiiack- 

KRAY 

“ Well. I never!’’ mid the old man 
"My stay-atdiuine Jess w'anting to 
CO away, and without Bessie, too' 
What 18 the matter with you?”— 
II. It Haooard 

Well - to - do—I n comfortable 
olroiimstanooe. P. 

Moreover, she had a distillery of 
rum and arrack in Kingston itmlf, 
and everytiody amed that she must 
be very well-to-do In the world — 
O. A. Sala. 

Well and good. A common 
conaequont in a conditional 
Hontenco. signifying that the 
result is satisfactory. C. 

If it oome up a prize, well and 
good ; and If ft come up a blank, 
why, well and good too,—M aria 
Edo K WORTH. 


Truth ijea at the bottom of 
\ WELL. A saying which re¬ 
fers to the dlSloiUty of finding 
out the truth. C. ^ 

In his simple opinion the depth of 

t he vfilt. at the bottom of which 
ruth Is hid, was nothing to tire un- 
• fathomableness of his oesigna—J. 
Maclare.v Oobban. 

Wet. — To WIST ONE'S WHISTLE— 
to take a drink of liquor. F. 

*'Musselhoro, reach me down the 
decanter and Borae glRs.sos. Perhaps 
Mr Crosble will w^his whistle." 

" He don't wantany wine—noryou 
either, said Musselboro —A. Trol¬ 
lope. 

" But if youll believe me, sir, they 
don't so much as net their whistles. 
-A Troluipb. 

Whaok. — To take one's 
WHACK—to drink liquor. 8. 

Dinner parties, where the guests 
drank grossly, and even tlie school- 
l)oy took his whack, like licorice- 
water.—IL L Btevenson. 

What. — I TELL TOU WHAT* 
This phrase calls the attention 
of the listener to some Impor¬ 
tant sCatement. C. 

I know something about that place 
(the House of Commons), I thin)i: 
and I tell you what besides, that if 
there had not been this interruption, 
Mr. Disraeli might have made a 
failure.—StiEiL. 

What not— various things diffi¬ 
cult to inonl ion severally.* C. 

In these rooms in Wine Office 
Court, and at the suggestlan or en¬ 
treaty of New)>ery, Goldsmith pro¬ 
duced a good deal of miscellaneous 
writing—iiamphlets, tracts, compila¬ 
tions, ana what not,of a more or less 
marketable kind.—W m. Black. 

To KNOW what’s what— tO bO 
intelligent^ and well-informed. 

If, i>erhapB, suoh men as 
riiiiippe and Monsieua-A* Thiers, 
minister and deraty, and Monsieur 
Fran 9 ois Guizot; aeputY and ex¬ 
cellency, bad, from Inteiw or con¬ 
viction, opinions at all dmeringfrom 
the majority, why, they knew what 
was what, and kept their opinions 
to themselTes.—T hackkrav. 

What - do - you - call - ’em. A 
phrase used like Thingamy, 
because one forgets the exact 
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nanift, or does not wish ^ 
utter It. F. • 

“1 lolKht feel it waa a blow.” 
said Mtu Hnevellioci, "to break up 
old aa^iationa and wliat-do-yuu> 
call-’mua of that kind, butMl would 
Bubmlt, ny dear, 1 would Tmleear— 
Dickens. 

’‘WeU,” I aald, "three BUineaa,* 
which I shall liave over, wiU buy 
me a pair of w}ial-dV<HAll- ems — 
Thackerav. 

What'S - ma • name. Used like 
the previous phrase. F. 

My dearestIkfitb. there is such an 
obvfoui destiny In It, that really one 
might almost be induced to cross 
one’s anna n^n one's frock and say, 
like those wicked TurkH, there is no 
What’s-his-name but lliiugumrnv, 
and What'you-inay-call-lt is his 
prophet.—UiOK KNA 

Wheel. —To ao on wheels— 
to advance Bmoothly and 
rapidly; to muko rapid pro¬ 
gress. C. 

The thing wen ton wlieela Richard 
Rassett was engaged to Jane Wrlgiit 
almost before he was aware — 
Reaoe. 

To PUT A SPOKE IN A MAN’S 
WHEEL —to Interrupt Inn 
career Df success; to embar¬ 
rass him. C. 

You have put a most formldal>i'‘ 
RTiokd in my. wheel by prevent! i„ 
the extension of the borough.—f/eod 
lyords, JWj7. 

While. — To WHILE AWAY — 
to pa.ss In ajnusomeut; to 
spend for purposes of amuse¬ 
ment. P. 

And so he went on riding with her, 
and copying music and verses in bur 
album, and playing chess with her 
very submissively: for It is with 
these simple amusements that some 
othoers In India are accustomed to 
while away their leisuae moments ~ 
Tuackkrat. 

Whip#- -Ths whip-hand— tho 
control; tho ^owor of rulinR. 

• 

Why, Anne, do be reasonable. If 
I gave you those letters, I sliould 
never be able to sleep in peace. For 
the sake of my own safety. I dare 
not abandon the whip-hand 1 have 
of you.—H R. Haooard. 

The secret of all success is to know 
how to deny yourself. If you once 
leam to get the whip-hondf of your- 
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self, that Is the best educator. Prove 
to me that you can control yourself, 
and I'll say you're an educated man; 
and witiiout this all other education 
is good for next to nothing.—M rn. 
OuruANT. 

Whistle. — To PAT DEAR FOR 
one’s whistle —to pay too 
much for aomo coveted poa- 
ao^ion or ploaauro. P. 

W« went off In very great stats, 
but still liavlng to t>ay wrUt nsedlens 
lieaviness for uur whistle.—G. A. 
Ha LA 

To WET ONE’S WHISTLE. See 
Wet. 

To WHISTLE FOR ANYTHINQ. 
This phrase is used wbcu there 
seems to ho no reasonable 
chance of obtaiuioff the thing 
desired. O. 

If we only got what we deserved- 
ilea van save UH I—many of us might 
whistle for a diuner (go dinnerluu). 
—Tuackbrav. 

White. —At a white heat— 
in an intense puaslon; very 
angry or excited. P. 

They let their thinking be done 
for them, in all critical moments, by 
Parisian journalists at a wliite heat. 
—Conleinporary Jievww, l»B7. 

A WHITE LIE or FIB—a statement 
which la verbally true, but 
really and essentially false. 

between them both, Helen wss in 
a corner Hhu might have been cap- 
able of toIIinK awbite (lb and saying 
she had not the letter, rather Chan 
let her lather see It— Mrs Hbnrv 
Wood. 

White as a sheet —Intenwoly 
pale. P. 

Next second a terrible crash re¬ 
sounded from tlic other end of tho 
room. George turned white m a 
sheet, and sank into a chair.— li. it. 
Haouarp. 

When they took idm out of tho 
black hole after six houre’ confine¬ 
ment, he was observed to be white 
as a sheet and to tremlile violently 
ail over.-C. Kbaok. 

White soup — the suhntanoo 
which is obtained by putting 
silver plate, etc.. Into tho 
melting pot. S. A. term 
by London thieves. 

Gold watches, silks and shawls and 
trinkets, yards of brocade, ells of 
lace, and last, nut least, a caldron 
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alwayc on the boll for the manabc* 
turn of that all«baorbinR nnid which 
ia called “ white aoup, and la told 
by the ounce, aurrounded the once 
virtuoua Oingbatn in her respectable 
home.—G. J. whvte-Melvillk. 

WmTK CAPS — waves haring 
their tops white through the 
wind breaking them into 
foam. C. Also known as 
" white horses,” 

It waa no nle, but only a fair wind; 
the water foamed along the ahip’a 
aldea. and as her bows descended, 
ahot forward in hiaalng jets of spray ; 
away on every aide nocked the white 
capB.—W. D. Howklui. 

A WHITED BEPULOHBE — some¬ 
thing outwardly fair but in¬ 
wardly corrupt. P. A Scrip¬ 
tural phrase (Matt, xxlli. 27). 

8o that (bad aa I may be, Lady 
Swanadown) 1 conalder myself a 
bettor woman than you (and such 
as yon) are. Oh yeai I know you 
don't stand alone. I know there are 
plenty like you In the best society— 
iwhitra sepulcbres, fair without, and 
rottenness and dead men’s bones 
within —Florknck Mark vat. 

The white feather. Soc 
Fkatbfji. 

Whole. —Upon the whole— 
taking everything into oon- 
aideration. P. 

Upon the whole. Emma left her 
with softened and charitable feel¬ 
ings.— Jakb Auutkm. 

Wide. —Thebe is a wide oult 
FIXED —there is a great and 
permanent cause of separation. 
P. The phrase is taken from 
the New Testament. See the 
parable of Dives and Laaarus 
(Luke xvi.). 

Lady Pat," as she Is called by her 
familiar frlenda would seem to be a 
fitter companion, both In station and 
age, for Lady Swansdown than Mrs 
Beverley i but between the countess 
and Lady Pat there ia a great gulf 
fixed.-F loRkncb Makryat. 

Wide awake —smart; dever. 

Sir Bate Ooombe likes to be ad¬ 
mired. even by an old maid i but be 
ia too wide awake to let her see it.— 
Florbkcb Maarvat. 

To QIVB A WIDE BERTH—tO avoid. 

c. 


Always glTe the redcoats a wide 
IliTth. my dear.—G A. Sala. 

WljBfglngr.—^To owr a vfiQBiNO 
—to be scolded. F. • 

However, It did not take nim long 
to paiylen John Monoktoo, while, as 
TOT the tremendona wigling which 

. he would donbtless reoewe nrom his 
father, be had no dlffleulty at all 
about pardoning that In advance.— 
Oood ironU, iw. 

Wild. - A WILD-GOOSE CHASE 

—a foolish and Imitlees seiuTih. 

P. 

“Wouldn't to-morfow do for this 
wild-goose cltase?" Incfulred Wheeler. 

—C. BBAOE, 

Will. — Will he, kill he— • 
whether ho wishes or noji. O. 

An imprudent marriage Is a differ¬ 
ent thing, for then the oonseouences 
are iue^table when once the step 
bae been taken, and have to be 
bc^me, will he, niU he.— Mas. Oli- 

PHANT. 

Will - o* - the - wisp —the 
iffnia faiuus^ or phosphorescent 
light which hovers over 
marshes ; anything which de* 
Indcs or deceives. C. 

"I anf very, very miserable: give 
me hope, the light of hope ” 

“It would be a wlll-of-the-wiep, 
WIllle.*'-^AME.s Patn. 


Willow. — To WEAB THE WIL¬ 
LOW—(a) to occufiy the lowest 
place or scat. C. 

-(6) to be in mourning,; to 

be in grief. C, 

This went on until the summer of 
the year lUOT, when her father gnntly 
put It to her that she had worn the 
willow (grieved for her lover) long 
enough, and would have to ally her- 
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part of the country. 


political dissent from his oplnJons, 
and with a total freed<m from the 
charge of wearing the wluow for 
(deploring the death of) Anting.— 
MactHiUan's Moffcutine, IHf. 

—<c) to be forsaken. O. 

“You have heard the news (of 
Miss Grantli^B' approMhing mar¬ 
riage). Ludoviol” she asked. 

'^n yes; it’s at ail the <^be. I 
have ovmididmed witli^res- 
ents of wlUow branoMs.'*—A. Tbol- 

LOPB. 
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WllU — To WIN THK DAT— ^to be 
radoeesfoL P. 

Y4 lf| cnktbe one aide, there atood 
cold Acieooe, and on the other a 
anffaling jdrl. It la rldlcoloua to 
acknqvifidge that the ^rl always 
iron tie day.—B khajct. • m 

To WIN AT A OANTSEt — ^to gain %n 
easy T\otory. C. 

Petty finery without, a pinched 
and stinted stomach within: a case 
of Back lertus Belly (as the lawyers 
w-onld sayi the plaintiff winning in 
a canter.-^. Warrsn. 


Wind.—I«f TUB WIND — about 
to happen ; talked of aa prob* 
able. C. 

All of a sudden the coach stopped. 
*' Hallo,” said my uncle, “ vrliatu in 
the wind nowr"-‘DioKKR8 
4a He never baa a kind word to say of 
me even when we're alone: I believe 
there's some one else in the wind.— 
FiAjRKKoa Marry AT. 

“Buch things never hapMn to 
snob a poor devil as me," exciaiinetl 
Huckaback with a sigh. 

'^What is in the wind, I wonder?” 
mattered Titmouse.— S. Warrkn. 

To OKT WIND—to b« talked 
about; to ciroulate aa uowh. 
P. • 

Hls^tum had got wind, and every 
faraer under Any had resolved to 
ride with him Into Hunteroombe.— 
d. Keade. 

“And now, since we are to dO,” 
said Lady* Clonbrony, “pray lei us 
go immediately, before the thing 
getM wind, else I shall have Mrs. 
yaieviUa and Lady Langdale. and 
Lady St. James, and all the world 
coming to condole with me, lust to 
satisfy their own curiosity."—M aria 

«£l>aCWOBTB. 

To QBT WIND OF—^to Obtolu 
news regarding; to learn about. 

a 

I could get wind of the amount 

g ven. now, if I wanted.—Mamil- 
w'« Sfaffimne, ifm. 

Luokl^ Mr. Hodge speedily got 
wind of oor misfortune. — O. A. 
Saxa-* 

To OO TO THA WINDS—to be dia 
•ipeiked; to be utterly lost. P. 

Few men can bear to see a sweet 
and pretty woman in teara, and this 
littla Incident vaa too much for 
John, whoae caution and doubts all 
went to toe winds tog^her, and 
t«ve not ainoe been heard of.—H. B. 
Haooand. 

At this all young Fielding’s self¬ 


restraint went to toe winds.—O 
Reads. 

In TDK WIND’S EYE —right In 
the face of the wind ; pointing 
dlrooUy to the quarter from 
which the wind comes* P. 

At last however, she fell right into 
the wind s eye, was taken dead aback, 
and stood there awhile helpless, with 
her sails shivering—K, L, Btevkr- 

HON. ; 

To RAISE THE WIND—to obtain 
nooosaary funds. F. 

To raise the wind some lawyer 
tries -J. AND H. Bmitu. 

Betwixt wind and water. 
The part of a ship betwixt 
wind and water is that por¬ 
tion which is l>elow the water¬ 
line, except when the ship 
bools over under the pressure 
of the wind. There Is of course 
groat danger w’hen a shot 
strikes hero. The phrase la 
used figuratively. 

That shot was a settler; it struck 
poor Ball right atwixi wind and 
water (In the most susceptible 
place). —Ha m bi ' uto v. 


To TAKE the wind OUT OF 
anothkr’h sails— to antici¬ 


pate another ; to gain a clover 
advantage over a csompetitior. 
C. 

Ex-Bailie Laverock announced tlie 
important fact that one gentleman 
had offered him two-thirds of the 
£12,600 loan at 3i per cent, and an¬ 
other gentleman bad offered him 
£600 at the same rate. This auite 
took the wind out of the sails of the 
IHurty in i>ower. They looked aghast 
at nch other, and It was evident 
from their countenances that toe 
ex-bailie’s statement had a terribly 
depressing effect on the majority.— 
St.Andrewa Citizen, ISfifl. 

By the way, 1 flatter myself that 1 
have rather taken the wind out of 
Mr. Buswell’s sails-^ood Worth, 
1887. * 


It’s an ill wind that blows 
NOBODY oooD—^few calamities 
are harmful to all coDoemed. C. 

But it is an III wind that blows 
nobody gpodL 11118 storm raised 
fieorge Fielding's better port of 
man.-C!. Kkadb. 

This rtsrf sensible view of the 
matter reassured Brian, who thought 
to himself, “It’s a^ll wind that 
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blown nobody goo<!; perhApn when 
Hheis Mrs. Dubbin fine won’t went to 
Bing in the choir eny mon”—Hood 
Words, 1887. 

To TAKK WIND—tO boCOtDO 

known. P. 

I could eauily have brouglit her 
ladyehip to her MtiBes, liowever; 
but my scheme had taken wind, 
and it was now in vain to attempt It. 
—Thackekav. 

To THE FOUB WINDS (OF HEAVEN) 
—completely irrecoverable. P. 

“Heaven knows,” answered John, 
carelcHsly; "given to Tom. Dick, 
and liar ^—scattered to tlio four 
winds r have not kept one of 
theru,’'“-Mw« Bkaoikin. 

Wind.—To WIND ur*—'to settle; 
to brine: to a conclusion. 1^. 
Qeuerally used of the formal 
settlement of the affairs of u 
business firm that is broken up. 

If you Ilka to retire and lea\u me 
to wind U]) the concern, a che<^ue for 
jEIo.wx) is at your service.—Aftst/rt/vr 
Jioujjh, I88fl. 

V\'1ta this beautiful metaphor I 
shall wind Up (bring my remarks to 
a close). 

Wlnir*- To CLIP ANOTHEll’a 

wiNOH—to hauii>er hie iiio\o- 
mouts; to ieusuu kis power uf 
action. C. 


To TAKE UNDER ONE’H WINU- 

to protect; to patronize. C^. 

We heard you were under lAdy 
Patrick's wtng, and felt that you 
were safe.—F lorenck Marryat. 

As for you, Miss with your 
papa's peruilsslon, T shall henceforth 
lake you under my wing.—.T amem 
Payn. 


To LEND WINGS TO — tO IxiCTOttSO 
tho speed ofto hasten. P. 

1 could hear halls coming and 
going between the old buccaneer 
and his comrades, and this sound 
of danger lent me wings.—K, L 
STEVr..N.SON. 

The wings op Azrakl. Soo 
AZRAEL. 

To TAKE WING—to fly Off flUd- 
donly; to deport without 
wornlDs:. O. 

8o fiaauohamb took wing; and 
whether Lady Bracknell was an¬ 
noyed or relieved by his flight 1 
cannot venture to say.—W. £. rfon- 

RIS. 


Wln^ —To WINK AT---(a; to 
si^ai to with the eye in taken 
of A mutual understanding. P. 

“But now your mother’s nt by, 
you know ” said Mrs Dolly, tanking 
at landlady; “now your tgother'a 

Yms nobody will tell hf you," 
added the landlady.—M akIa £ 00 e- 

WOHTJI. 

-(6) to protend not to see ; 

to take DO notice of. P. 

Later on the emperors were fain to 
wiuk at what they wou^ not sanc¬ 
tion and could not extk^te —i'ori* 
iiiMly Metrieu}, ISS7. 

To WINK ON—^tbo some as to 
WINK AT— (a). P. 

" Very well, elr,’* cried the squire, 
who Immediately smoked him 
(quluod him), and winked onj^ 
rest of the coniiuiny to prepare us 
for the auort; if yon are for a cool 
argument upon the lubjeot, 1 am 
ready to accept the oballeage.”— 
(iOLOSMlTH. 

WlnklnfiT. —Like winking — 
quickly; eagerly. B. 

Nod away at him, if you please, 
like winking.—D ick CKs. 

Wish.— To WISH TO GOODNESS 
—to bo wary doairouu. F. 

“ And to be lying all the time hor¬ 
ribly sick in your berth, and wishing 
to goodness you were baok again in 
the Bclioolrooni learning about the 
feudal system," Lady Mprdaunt sug> 
gesttid.—jlfurrai/’l Maodtlnt, 1887. 

To WISH ONE JOT OP ANTTHINO. 
A phrase generally used sar- 
oastioally to luti;;aate that tno 
Iierson who has the object 
will And it a troublosome 
puesossion. C. 

The Bpothecao^s apprentice'^ished 
Mm. (’omey Jov of her Job, and took 
himself off on tiptoe.—D ickkns. 

Wit. — AT ONE’S WIT’S END— 
In a state ofautter perplexity ; 
wholly puazled how to act. P. 

Mr. Felspar was almost at hlajrlt's 
end how to act—J ambs Payn. 

To HAVE ONE’S WHS ABOUT ONE 
—to be olsservant; fit be 
quick at aeelnff and acting. C. 

Cripps, if hli wits had been about 
him* must have yielded spaoe and 
bowed.—B laokmork. 

Whatever might be ax|ed about 
William Henry, It could not be eafd 
that be h^ not his wits about him. 
—Jambs Path. 
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Wttoh. — To BB NO WITCH — 
to >l>o Quito 0haxp. C. * 

T^e i^itor la clearly no witch at a 
riddle.-<Ia&LYLe. 

Thb Vitoh is in it —there is 
80 tn« mysterious, svfypeniMtural 
influence at work. F. . 

She bad never heard of the »te 
that was once fmpi>o8ed to apiK)liit 
the aomwa of men irrMiieotive of 
their blameleaanaaa or blame, before 
the time when it came to be believed 
that aonowB were penalties t but In 
her ainiple way she recogniaed some¬ 
thing lik^that Diytlilc iK>wer when 
she rose from her atruggle with the 
problem, and said aloud to heraelf, 
'■'Vreil, the wlU-h is In U.'’-W. ]> 
Howf.lls. 

Wlthops* —Our withers are 
UNWRCNO—WO are not hurt 
or Irritated, P. Tho meta¬ 
phor is taken from a galled 
horse, the withers being tho 
ridge between tho shoulder- 
bones. 

Let the galled Jade wince; our 
withers are unwrung. 

SHAKSSrSARE. 

"I know you are, said liobarta. 
who knew the roan wrol, and cared 
nothing for hla friend’rpecullaritlrs 
when-he felt his own withers were 
unwrung.—A. Troliau'E. 

Wolf,—To CRT "wolf” io 
call out Sot help when none la 
needed, until one’s friends 
get disgusted, and do not come 
at a rc^ crisis. P. 

*' O Beavla tl exclaimed the duke; 
“this la B^^a's cry of wolf, la it?” 

, ** Papa," said Lady Orace, in urgent 
tones, “when the wolf did come the 
cry .was disregarded S. Barino- 
Ooutn. 

To KEEP the wolf FROM THE 
DOOR —to obtain suiflclont to 
Bustain life ; to old dying of 
htmgof. O. 

Giving the people that employment 
to^Mch they had always been ac¬ 
customed, without which they 
would. In ndmy cases, have found 
no uttle difficulty in keeping the 

S oli from their humble door*.— 
ritfray's Magaxine, 1S87 

A WOLF IN SHEEP'S CLOTHING— 

' a dangerous person who pre¬ 
tends to be quite harmless. P. 

“Thm are three thousand men 
in the British army,” announced the 


Wool 

old rrmiw oracularly, and casting a 
severe glance at the wolf In sheep's 
clotniMi the man of blood who pre¬ 
tended to farm. ~U. A. Haouaro 

Wondep. — For a wonder— 
strangoly enough ; contrary to 
expectations. P. 

l*or a wonder he was not sca-sick. 
—C. Beahe. 

Wood. —Out of the wood— 
free from danger; escaped 
from a diffloulty. 0. 

Mr. Josccline bad merely observed 
inditferently, *' I think w’e may l>e 
(luite comfortable as to our young 
iriend’B getting out of the wowj 
(recovering from hla dangerous ill- 
ness) —James Pavn. 

Not being a man of invention, Im 
could not see his way out of the 
wcxxl at all.—C. 11 rape. 

Wooden. —The wooden Bpf)ON 
—the prlxo supposed to be 
oonfem^ on the lowest grad¬ 
uate In a coll^o list. F. 

Here is something al)out a wooden 
spoon that he says he quite ex- 
ueoted to have won for a prise, but 
the examiners have gone and given 
it to Mr. Richard Lutbridgelnetoad. 
—Annie Kkarv. 

Wooden nctmegs —citlicna of 
Connecticut State In America. 
F. Tho name arose from a 
swindling traiiHUctlon succosh- 
fully carried out, by a merchant 
of Hartford, the capital of 
Connecticut. The people of 
this state are noted for their 
sharpness In commercial trons- 
actions. 

He calle<t me a Yankee iieddler, a 
cheating vagabond, a wooden nut¬ 
meg.—11 a I.I«1 1 RTOK. 

Wool. —To DRAW or PUIL THE 
WOOL OVER one’s eyes— tO 
cheat or hoodwink him. F. 

“ Abab," said I, “ I have but a few 
minutes to stay with you. and Hyou 
think to draw the wool ovw my 
eyes, it might perhaps take a longer 
time than you are thinking on, or 
than I can spare Hafthubton. 

I don’t propose he shall pull the 
wtx)l over my eyes, or anybody else. 
—W. D. Howelia 

To OO A -WOOL-GATHERING — ^tO gO 

astn^; to be bowildereiL C. 

“Wmit inisconcTOtlon?” asked 
the Pater, whose wiU, once gone a- 
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wool'gathexing, nroly came back in 
a hurry.—M rs. Hrrrv Wood. 

The unhappy little man, whose 
bead was never of the strongest, and 
his vrits always going a-wo^-gather- 
Ing, went stark, staling mad.—Cl A. 
HAtA. 

To BK WOOL-aATHERINO—tO bo 
in an absont'inindod state. C. 

Mr Robarts had come round to 
the generally accepted Idea that Mr 
Crawley had obtained possession of 
the cheque illegally, acquitting his 
friend in his own mind of theft, 
simply by supposing that he was 
wooI'Katherlng when the cheque 
came in his way.—A. Tbollopc, 

WoIHL—T o HAVE WORM Or A 
WORD—to have an anifry 
discussion; to quarroL C. 

He is a poor, sneaking creature, 
and my brother Ceorge be caught 
Crawley selling up some poor fellow 
or other, and they had words.—€. 
Rkapk. 

“ We were a very happy little com¬ 
pany, Johnson," said poorOummlea 
'‘You and I never had a word 

DrCKKNS. 

A MAN OF nifl WORD—a man to 
bedopondodon ; a trustworthy 
man. P. 

As for Iklmself, Mr Osborne, he 
was a man of his word.—T hackkkay. 

To TAKE THE WORD — to COm- 
raonco speaking. P. A French 
phrase. 

The colonel, left alone with his 
wife for the first time since ite had 
come to town, made liaste to take 
the word.—W. I), Howklia 

'Upon my word— certainly; sure¬ 
ly : I assure you. C. 

Upon my word, you answer as 
discreetly as she could do herself.— 
Jans Avstss. 

By word of Mourn—orally; 
with the tonguo. P. 

That noble instrumeut (the organ) 
was saying to her something which 
the player did not venture to say by 
worn of mouth —Good It'orits, 1887. 

J be chance of entranplim Mag- 
en by word of mouth.—W ilrik 

COLUNB. 

Wopk. —To WORK THE ROPES — 
to control; to manage a 
Hoheme without being observed. 
C. 

How our mutual friend worked 
the ropes is more than I can tell you. 
—H. R. Haquard. 


To WORK DP—to hiTestigato 
thoroughly and with a gpedal 
purpose. P. • 

Haring some private means of his 
own« he had gone out to Xiflia for 
the purpase of working up certain 
stlS ODwmre proUeras.—ilfurray's 
tVoffOsi-M, 188 T. 

To MAKE SHORT WORK OF—to 
finish quickly; to gain au 
easy victory over. S. 

We all tfaou^t he would make 
short work of me soldfer-offleer.— 
G. A. Sala, 

Wopld*—A ll the '^orld and 
H iB WIPE—every one without 
exertion. C. 

Afiss. Pray, madam, who were the 
company f 

Lady S. Why, there was all the 
world and his mfe.—Swiir. 

A MAN OP THE WORLD—a mem 
well acquainted with public 
and social life. P. 

"1 am not at all a man of the 
world," he said; "and of the law I 
know nothing."— Blackmorb. 

The WORLD, THE FLESH, AND THE 
DEVIL—love of pleasure, sen¬ 
sual indalgonce, and vicious 
propensities. P. 

He renounces the world, the flesh, 
and the devil, caches and prays 
day and night.—H aliburtok. 

Worm.—To WORM 6dt infor¬ 
mation— to obtain Informa¬ 
tion by subtle devloes. P. 

By the aid of liquor he wonhed 
out their story.— C.TReade. 

By these means he wormed out of 
Mr. G. the whole story of his ad¬ 
venture.—G. P. R. Jambs. 

Worse.—T he worse half— 
a playful name for a husband. 
F. “ Better half is a common 
name for a tglfe. 

It would lae a nice amusement for 
some of these long evenings, and the 
preparations would serve w oscupy 
our time, whilst oar worse halves 
are out shooting.— Aairsncx Mar- 
kyat. 

Wopet.—I f the woiwr cximm 
TO THE WORST—^lu the event 
of things turning out very 
badly. C. 

" If the worst comes to the wont,” 
Becky thought, "my rebreid is 
secure."—T hackeray. 
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Wopth.—WoBTH one’s while 
— advantaeeotu: proflAible. 
P. 

Udqd th« face of the thluK, it looks 
as if it mlgbt be worth your while — 
Qood (roras, ibST •• ^ 

Worth one's Sjllt— efflcient; 
a good workman. F. * 

It was plain from every line of his 
tx)dy that our new hand was worth 
his salt—R. L. Htevenmon, 

Would. — Would-be — in In¬ 
tention ; anxious to be oon- 
slderod Idiia or that. P. 

The would-be wbks among the 
boys racked their biuns to And the 
means of tormenting her through 
her uama—8. BaaiNO-GooLiK 

Wrapped. — Wrapped up in 
— whollT devoted to. 0. 

Lork, Mn. Kichards, no; her iia's 
a deal too vnrapped up In somebody 
else.-D ickens. 

Wreok. —Wreck and ruin— 
complete ruin. P. See Rack 
AND Ruin. 

The whole estate Is going to wreck 
and ruin ,because my uncle won’t 
have the labbita klUeu down —Wm 
Bu^ok. ^ 

Wplnkla. — A wrinkle on 
ONE’S BORN—a valuable bint. 
S. 

"Now,"says the nutjor. "I’ll give 
ou. SlicX, a new wrinkle on your 
om Haubvkton. 


Wrtta. — To WRITE ANYTHING 
UP—to praise in a sTstemBtio 
joianner through the press. C» 

" Pray, Mr. i^rer, is it true that all 
the houses in Husaell Bquara are 
tenantlessr" 

"Uulte trua A perfect shame, 
Is it not! Let us write it up."— 
Beaconsfiklo. 

Wi^on^. — The wrong bide 
OF SIXTY ou SEVENTY—more 
than sixty or seventy years 
of age. F. 

The old woman anRwere<l. " That 
though her master was a deal on the 
wrong side of seventy, yet he was as 
alert, and thought no more of golug 
about than if he was aa young as the 
gentleman wlio was now speaking to 
her. Ma Ri Eikj E wo BTu. 

To HAVE OOT UP ON THE WRONG 
SIDE OF THE BED —to have got 
out of bed the wrong way. F. 
This is said of a person who 
is In a cross humour during 
the day. 

There is a pleasing nursery fiction 
that oocounts for many disagreeable 
things by a tlteury on the right and 
the wrong way of getting out of bed. 
Valentine remerabered this, and felt 
quite certain tliat Sam, Melenda. 
and Llztle had all three got out of 
bed the wrong way that morning 
There was going to be a row, and 
one of uncertain dimensions - 
Baa A NT. 



X. —I^OUBLE X—a superior qual¬ 
ity of beer. C. 


And 1 said, " A pint of double X, 
and please to draw it mild!’’— 
Barham 


# 


Y 


Yarfn.*-To spin, a yarn. tJoe 
Spin. • 

Yeap. — Years of discretion 
—an age when one la able to 
lodge between what is right 
. and what is wrong. P. 

A mere boy: a reir lad. Not 
eome to veMi of discretion yet; and 
never wuL if he goes on raging in 
thla manner.— G. A. Sala. 


I’m afraid the cat got out of the 
lag when Mrs Pasmer came to 
the years of discretion —W, JD. 
Howklls. 

Year of grace —year dating 
from Uie birth of Josub Christ. 


P. Equivalent to Anno Dom- 
iniL or year of our Lord. 

My story begins in the year of 
grace aeventeen hundred and sixty- 
four. 
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Yallow. —YEUiDW JACK'—th© 
yeUow lever. F. 

I hAve been In pkecB hot an pitcli, 
and matetf dropoinir round with 
Yellow Jack.—U. L. wTKVENaoN, 

Yeoman.— Ykoman's dutt or 
BKBVicK—'excellent work. P. 

The BhatterliiK of the ralio IroaKe 
iiau done him yeunian'H service.—A. 
TllOl.LOl*E. 

In the gratitude of his heart, 
(•eorge would willingly have given 
A thousand pounds towards the 
erection of a statue to Hildu Caree- 
foot, whose outraged pride anti 
woniAidy Jealousy nad done him 
such yeoman service.— H. It. Hao- 
UAKn. 

Indeed, It U quite certain that he 
(Benvenuto Culllnl) performed more 
than yeoman's duty as a gunner all 
tiirough tlie periocj of the sack of 
Xtoiue —J. A. .SvMONPs. 


Yopkahlnti.—To come Yorc- 

SIKRg OVER A MAN— to cheat 
or Bwindlo him. F.. Yorkshire 
jockoya wore known for their 
tricky dealinge in the dUlo of 
ho|fjcB, »• So© MstcanJay'a IVar- 
ren IfasUnpg: ** And the 

crirno for which Nuncomar was 
about to dio WM regardod by 
them In much the same light 
in which the aclllng of an un¬ 
sound horse for a sound price 
Is regarded by a Yorkshlro 
Jockey.” • 

I sSktly.'" ^ 

'^Anefthat’s a flue thing to do. and 
nianly. too. ‘ said Nicholas, "thougli 
it • not exactly wl>at we understand 
by (wmiuK Yorkshire o'W u« In 
bondciq."—D ickens 
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ADDISON, JOSEPH (1672-1719), OH«aylHt aiitl poet; ono of (ho 
greatest literary names of the Queen Anne period. 

ADELER, max (1^41), Aineru‘an humorist. Ills real name i« 
Charles Hchcr Clark. 

AINQER, ALFRED (1837-1904), osHayiat and critic. Edited 
Charles Lamb’s works. 

ALLEN, CHARLES GRANT (1848-99). sciontifio and popular 
writer and novelist. Author of For MaimU's lHakr, etc. 

ANRTEY, F. (Thomas Anstey Guthrie), novelist. Author of Vice 
Versa,* Tl^ Giant's Robe,* A FalUn Idol,* etc, 

ARBUTHNOT, JOHN. M.D. (1075 1735), one of the prominent 
writers of the (/uocu Ajiue period. Author of Jmw is a liottoui^ 
less Pit ; or. The. tfistory of John Rull (1713). 

ARNOLD, MATTHF>W(182‘i S8), poet, esHaylnt, and orltlo. Author 
of lAteraiure and D<^na,* etc. 

ATJIEN.-I^'UM, TIJE, a \ lekly review of literature and art; 
started 1829. 

ATTERHURY, FRANCIS, Bishop of Rochester (1662-1732). an 
( able and proliflo wTlter of the (lueen Anuo period. 

AUSTEN, JANE (1775 1817), one of the most delightful of English 
^ novolista. Author of Nerwe an.d AVnai/n'R/y,* etx\ 

BACON, FRANCIS, Viscount St. Albans (l.^til 1626). Author of 
The Advancement of I^aminq, Essays, etc. 

BARHAM, RICHARD TIARTIIS (1788 1815), novelist, vcrsiner, 
and miscelliyioouH writ<T. Best known for his amusing /n- 
goldshy Legends.* 

BAJHNQ-GOULD, SABINEi (1834), osHayist and novelist. Author 
oTThe Path •/ Uic JuM (1854), etc. 

BAYLY, TifOMAS HAYNES (1797-18.30), heat known as a song¬ 
writer. Author of Isle of Rcauly, etc. 

BEACONSFIELD, EARL OF. .See Dmiiukij. 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER (Francis Beaumont and John 
Fletcher), dramatista who wrote in conjunction. 

BEDE, CUTHBKRT, nom de plume of the author of Verdant 
Orren * {g.v.). 
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DEECTIER, HENRY WARD (1812-8J). the greatest of American 
pulpit orators. Author of various theologloal popular 
works —lAfe TTtoughls, Life of Jesus the, Christy Semens^* etc. 

BELTjAMY, EDWARD (1850-98), American writer. Antltor of 
Looking Backward,* « 

BENTHAM, JEREMY (1748-1832L political writer. Author of 
A Fragment on Oovemment, etc. . 

BENTLEY, RICHARD (1662-1742). eminent eoholar and con¬ 
troversialist. Wrote A Dissertation on the EpisBes of 
Phakurts, etc. 

BERKELEY, GEORGE (1684-1753), philosopher. Wrote The 
Principles of Human Knowtedge, etc. • 

BES A NT, Bin WALTER (1836-1901), novelist Wrote his oarUer 
works In conjunction with James Illoe— Ready-Money Mar- 
tiboy. The Golden Butterfly,* They Were Married, etc. 

BLACK, WILLIAM (1841-98), novelist Author of A Princess 
of Thule, The Beautiful Wr^h,* A Daughter of Ileth, etc. 

BLAC’KMORE, RICHARD D. (1825-1900), novelist Author of 
Lama Doone,* Crippa the Carrier,* Mary Anerley, etc. 

BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, familiarly known as “ Maga," a 
monthly periodical, started In 1817 in Edinburgh. 

BLAIR, ROBERT (1699 -1746), author of The Grave. 

imONTii, CHARLOTTE (1816-55), author of Jane Eyre, VB- 
Utie, Shirley, The Professor, etc. 

BROUGHAM AND VAUX, LORD, Henry Dl*ongham (1770-1868), 
a voluminous wTitcp on various topics; Lord C’bancollor of 
England. 

BROUGHTON, RHODA (1840), novelist Author of Cometh up 
as a Flower ;* Not Wisely, but Too Well, etc. 

BROWN. TOM (died 1704). poet 

BRYANT, WILLIAM CUIiLKN (1794-1878), American poet 

BUNYAN, JOHN (1628-88). author of The POgrim^s Progress,* 
The Holy War, and other rtMigious works. 

BURKE, EDMUND (1730 97). author of TAouoWs on the Prh- 
eni Discontents, otc. 

BURNS, ROBERT (1759-96), the great lyric poet of Scotland. 
Author of Tam o' Sfumter, etc. 

BURROUGHS, JOHN (1837), New England i^friter. Author of 
Birds and P(Kts, lA}cusis and Wild Honey, Winter Sunshine,* etc. 

BURTON, JOHN HILL (1809-81^1, historian. Authoj qf A 
Histo^ of Scotland, The Scot Abroad, etc. 

BURTON, ROBERT (1.576-1639), wrote the Anatemy of Melan¬ 
choly. 

BT’TLER, SAMUEL (1600-80), author of Hudtbras, a mock- 
heroic poem. 

BYROM, JOHN <1691-17 63), poet and essayist 

BYRON, GEORGE GORDON NOEL, LORD (1788-1824), poet 
and dramatist Author of Hours of Idleness, etc. 
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CAINE, HALL (1853), nov^ist. Author of The Shadono of a Crime, 
A Son^ Hagar, The Deemster,* etc. 

CARLYLE, THOMAS (1785-1881), historian and essayist. Author 
dt History of Frederic the Oreat, 2'he French ReoaliMon, etc. 

CARLYLE. JANE wTRLSK, wife of Thomas Oarlylo (died i860). 
Wrote a volume of LeUera, ^rhich were publish^ after her 
death. 

CHAAiBERLAIN, JOSEPH (1836), statesman. 

CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL, a weekly miscellany which has appeared 
since 1832. Publiahed by W. and R. Chambers, Edlnbararb. 

CHAPMAN, GEORGE (1557-1634), poet and dramatist. 

CHESTEBS^ELD, EARL OF, Philip Dormer .Stanhope (1684- 
1773), well known for his Lettera to his Son, Philip Stanhope, 

CLARENDON, EARL OF, Edward Hyde (1608-74), historian. 

COLERIDGE, SAMUEL TAYLOR (1772-1834), poet and essayist. 
Author of ChridaJbel, Table Talk, Aids to Reflation, etc. 

CXDLLISR, JEREMY (1650-1742), theologian and pamphleteer. 

COLLINS, WILLIAM WILKIE (1824-90), novelist. Wrote The 
Woman in While, Armadale, The Moonidone, etc. 

COLMAN, GEORGE, Sen. (1733-94), well-known dramatist. 
Author of The Jealous Wife, The Clandestine Marriage, etc. 

COMBE or CXDOMBE, WILLIAM (1741-1823), humourist. Wrote 
the well-known Tpur of Dr. Syntax in Search of the IHHuresque, 

CONGREVE, WILLIAM (1670-17 29), poet and dramatist. Wrote 
The Old Bachelor, The Way of the World. 

CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, THE, a monthly periodical of 
gederal literature, started In 1866. 

CONWAY,, HUGH (184>-85). author of CaUed Back, Dark Days, 
A Family Affair,* The St^*“y of a Sculptor. See Farous, F. J. 

CORNHILL MAGAZINE, THE, a popular monthly, started in 
, 1860 under the editorship of William Makepeace Thackeray. 

COWPER. WILLIAM (1731 -1800), poet and letter-writer. Wrote 
the poems Table Talk, The Task, etc. 

ORAIK, MRS. See Mulock, Dinah. 

CRAWFORD, F. MARION (1854-1009), novelist; son of Crawford, 
the American sculptor. Author of Seuracinesca, * etc. 

DANA, RICHARD HENRY (1815-82); bom In America. Author 
of Ttoo Fears Before the. Mast,* etc. 

D'ARm^AY, FRANCESCA (RANNY) BURNEY. MADAME (1752- 
1840), ncj^velift. Author of Evelina, etc. * 

DEFOE, DANIEL (1663-1731), author of Robinson Crusoe, Journal 
of the PUdfue, etc. 

DE QUINCEY. See Qhinoet. 

DICKENS, CHARLES (1812-70), novelist. Author of Sketches by 
Boa,* The Pickwick Papers,* Oliver Twist,* etc. 

DISRAELI, BENJAMIN (1805-81), E)arl of Beaconsfield, states¬ 
man and novelist. Author of Vivian Qrey,* etc. 
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DISRAELI, ISAAC (1766-1848), fath«f of the foregoing. Aathor 
of The Curiosities of Literature,* and othor works. # 

DRAYTON, MICHAEL (I50.'l-1G31), poet. Author of Polye^iont 
The Barons’ h 'ars. The Shepherd’s Oarloipd, etc. 

DRUMMOND. PROFESSOR HENlfS’ flg61-d7). AnthOf of 
Naiural haw in the Siiirilual Wyjrld»* 

DRYDEN, JOHN (1031-1701), poet and dramatist. Author of 
Absalom and AchUopheL The Hind and the Panther^ oto. 

DUFFERIN, MARQUIS OF, Frederick Temple Blackwood (1826- 
1902). Author of LeitetsJtojn High Latitudes, etc. 

KDOEWORTH, MARIA (1707-1849), noTollst. Authcit of CasOe 
Raokrent,* Popular Tales,* The Dun, etc. 

EDINBURGH REVIEW, THE, a famous quarterly, atorted In 
1802. 

ELIOT, GEORGE (1820-80), noTolist. Her real name Waa Marian 
Evans. Author of Scenes of CUTical Life,* Adam Bede,* etc. 

EMERSON, RALI'U WALDO (1803-80), American essaylit and 
puot. Author of Essays, The Conduct of LAfc, etc. 

FARGUS, F. J. See Conway, Huoii, which was his nom de plume, 

FAllJEON. B. L. (1833-1003), novelist. Author of At the Sign 
of (he Nilver Flagon, Jessie Trim, Miser EarebroU^er,* etc. 

FARRAR, FREDERIC WILLIAM (1831-196.3), Dean of Canter- 
Iniry ; voluminous writer on laiiKUnge alid theology. Author 
of The Life of Christ, The Life and Works of dl. Paul, etc. 

FENN, G. MANVILLE (1831-1909), novelist. Author of Pretty 
Polly, Black Blood, * Thereby Hangs a Tale, etc. 

FKRRIER, SUSAN EDMONSTON (17S2-1H54), novolfst. Wrote 
Marriage, The Inheritance, Destiny; or, the Chief’s Daughter. 

FIELDING, HENRY' (1707-34), novelist. Author of Tom Janets,* 
Amelia, etc. • 

FITZGERALD, PERCY' (1834). Author of Life and Times of 
(Icorgt 1 r., The Heal Lord Byron, etc. * 

FREEMAN, EDWARD AX^GUSTUS (1823-92), historian. Author 
of The History of Ute Norman Cernguest, etc. 

FROUDE, JAMES ANTHONY (1818-91), historian and essayist. 
Author of 3’Ac History of England, etc. ^ 

GASKELL, MRS, (1811-03), novelists Author of Mary Barton, The 
Moorland Cottage, Wives and Daughters,* .Vojj/A nnd ficnllh.* 

GLADSTONE, WILLIAM EWART (1809-98), sUtlsman, jirator, 
and essayist. Author of Jurentus Mundi, etc. 

GLEIG, GEORGE ROBERT (1796-188.8), ndsccllancoua writer. 
Author of The SulHilteni, The Life of iMtd Clive, etc. 

GOLDSMITH, OLIVER (1728-74). novelist, poet, and mlsceP 
laneous writer. Author of The Ficar of Wakefield,* etc. 

GRANT, ANNE, poetess and miecellaneoiw writer. Wrote Memoirs 
of an American Lady. 
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ORAJ'TT, A. C. Author of 3escriptions of the Red t^pider, etc. 

GRANT, fL, American novelist. 

GRAA^ES, RICHARD (1715-1804), niiscollanoous writer. Beat 
known for his Spij^u^ Quiimte. 

GREEN, JOHN RICHARD (1837-83), historian. Author of 
A History of the Enyli^ People, The Makinff of England. 

GREG, WILLIAM RATHDONE (1809-81), mlscellanoous writer. 
Author of The Creed of Christendom ; The Oreai DueU ©tc, 

GUTHRIE, DR. THOMAS? (1803-73). religious and mlscellanoous 
writer. First editor of 2'he Sunday Magazine. 

RACKET, JOHN (1592-1670), Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry. 
Wrote Christian Consolation, A Life of Archbishop JViUiams, 
etc. 

HAGGARD, SIR H. RIDER (1856), novelist. Author of She,* 
King Solomon's 3Iines, Jess,* Dawn,* Alan Qwitennain,* etc. 

H.AKEWILL, GEORGE (1579-1649), theologian. 

HALIBURTON. THOMAS CIIANDLEJi (1796-1805). Author of 
Sam Slick the Clof-Imaker,* a satire on Nova Hootlan ways. 

UALLAM, HEKllV (1777-1859), historian. Author of View of the 
Slate of Europe in the Middle Ages, otc. 

HARDY, THOMAS (1840), novelist. Author of The Woodlanders,* 
Far from the Mamding Crmrd, 2'wo on a Ttrwer, etc. 

HARPER’S MOI^^Y, a New York monthly pt^riodical; founded 
1850. / 

HARTE, FRANCIS BRET (1839-1902), American poet and 
humorist. Author of The Luck of Roaring Camp, etn. 

HAWTHORNE, NATHANTKL (1804-84), Amorlcan novoJiht. 
Author of The Scarlet Lciier,* Jlouse of the Seven CkMcs, etc. 

IIAY'WARD, SIR JOHN (died 1527), historian. Author of Lives 
* of Three Norman Kings of England, etc. 

HAZHTT. William (1778-1830), OHsaylst and critic. 

IfrERBERT, GEORGE (1593-1033), poet and theological writer. 
Wrote The 2'eviple, The Country Parson, otc. 

HOLMES, OLIVER WENDELL (1800-94). Author of The Auto¬ 
crat of Uu ISreakfasi Table., * 010 . 

HOOD, THOMAS (1799-1 «45). poet and humorist. Author of 
The Dream of Eugene Aram, The Song of the Shirt, etc. 

HOOK, THEODORE EDWARD (1788-1841), novelist, humoriat, 
cUKd misoellaucous wrltc^. 

HOOKER, RICHARD (1653-1600), theologian. Author of The 
Bows of EcdesiaOical Polity. 

HORSLEY, SAMUEL (1733-1806), Bishop of St. David's, Rochoa- 
tcr, and St. Asaph, theologian. 

HOWELL, James (I 594 -I 665 ), mlsoellanoous writer. Wrote 
Poems on Divers Emergent Occasions, etc. 

HOWELLS, W. D. (1837), American novollat. Author of A 
Modern InManre, A Woman’s Reason, April Hopes, otc. 
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HUGHES, THOMAS (1822-96), a oc^ty court jod«re. Author 
of Tom Brmon^B Schooldays,* Tom Brown at Oxford, fitc. 

HUME, FERGUS W. (1862), novellBt. Author of The Mystery 
of a Hansom Cab.* * 

• 

1N(7HBALD, ELIZABETH (1783-1821), novelist and„ dramatist. 

Author of A Simple Story, Nature and Art,* etc. 

IRVING, WASHINGTON (1783-1859), American author. Wrote 
The Sketch-Book, TaUs of a Tranefier, etc. 


JACKSON, CATHERINE CHARLOTTE. LADY. Author of The 
Court of the TuUeries, etc. 

JAMES, O. P. R. (1801-60), voluminous author. Best known for 
his novels— Richelieu, The False Heir, Arabella Stuart, etc. 

JMAES, HENRY (1843), American novelist. Author of The 
Americans, The Europeans, Daisy MiUer, Roderick Hudson, etc, 

jr:SSOPP, AUGUSTUS (1824). essayist and reviewer In The .Vine- 
teenlh Century. 

JOHNSON, SAMUEL (1709-84), ioxIcoRTuphcr, novelist, poet, 
and essayist. Wrote London, A Visit to the Hebrides, etc. 

JONSON, BEN (1574-1637), dramatist. Author of Every Man in 
If is Hunuyur, The Alchemist, etc. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, THE, a Lond<vn monthly mai?azino, 
devoted to educational topics. * 


KEAIIY, ANNIE, novelist. Author of Janet's Ho*ie, Oldbury,* otc. 
KTNOSLEY, CHARLES (1819-75), voluminous writer. Author of 
Alton Locke, The Water Bedties, The. Hermits, Hypatig.,* etc, 
KINGKLEV. HENRY (1830-76), novelist. Author of Geoffrey 
ilamlyn, Ravenshoe, etc. 


LzVMB, CHARLES (1774-18.34), poet and essayist. Author of 
Essays of Elia,* Tabs frorn Shakespeare, etc. ' 

LECKY, WILLIAM EDWARD 11ARTPOLE (1838-1903), historian. 
Autlior of The History of Rationalism in Europe, etc. 

LEE. NATHANIEL (1655-92), dramatist. Wrote Nero, The Rival 
Queens, etc. 

I/ESTRANGE, SIR ROGER (1610-1704), vMumlnous writer. 
Author of A Brief History of the Times, etc. 

LEVER, CHARLES JAMES (1809^72). Irish^ovellst. «iiA.hor 
of The Adventures of Harry Lorrequer, Tom Burkay>f Owes, * otc. 

LEWIS. SIR GEORGE CORNEWALL (1806-63), poUtioll and 
raifM'oilanoouB writer. Author of A7i Essay on the li^uence of 
Authority in Matters of Opinion, etc. 

LEWIS, MATTHEW GREOORA^ (1775-1818), novelist, poet, and. 
dramatist. 

LOCKE, JOHN (1632-1704), phUosopher. Author of An Essay 
Concerning Human Undnstandiruj, otc. 
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LOCKHART. JOHN GIBSON (1794-1854), novelist. Lioffrapher. 
and critla Best known as the author of the Life of Sir WaUtr 
• Scott, ‘ For some time editor of The Quarterly ItevieuK 

LONfiFELLOW. HENRY WADSWORTH (1807-84), poet and 
prose wTitor. Aulhor fft Evangeline, Hiawaiha, etc. 

LONGMAN'S MAGAZINE, a 4 >opulttr monthly journal, started in 

188a. • 

LOWELL. JAMES RUSSELL (1819-91), American poet and essay¬ 
ist. Author of The Biglou} Papers, My Study IViiidou's,* etc. 

LYNN LINTON, MRS. E., novelist and essayist. Author of The 
Rebel of the Family,* Paalon Carevr,* etc. 

LYTTON, LORD, Edward George Earle Lytton Bulwor-Lytton 
(1805-73), novelist and poet. Autlmr of The CarUms, etc. 

MACAULAY, LORD, Thoratis Babington (1800-59), historian, 
essayist, and poet. Author of History of England, etc. 

M'CARTIIY, JUSTIN (1830), novelist and Journalist. Author of A 
History of Our Own Times,* My Enemy's Daughter, etc. 

MACKENZIE, HENRY (174.5-1831), novelist and litUraleur. Best 
known aa author of The Man of Feeling,* 

MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, a London monthly periodical, first 
edited by David Masson. 

MARRYAT, CAPTAJN (1792-1848), novelist. Wrote principally 
sea'Stories. Atanor of Peter SirnpU, Jaeob Faithful, etc. 

MARRYAT, FLt^ftNCE, novelist, daugliter of the above. 
Author of Sesame / * etc. 

MARZIALS, SIR FRANK T. (1840-1912), civil servant and critic. 
Wrote Uvea of Dickons. Victor Hugo, Browning, etc. 

MAS-SINGER, PHILIP (15S- 1840), English dramatist. 

MAXWELL gray, the nom de plume of the lady who wrote The 
^ Silence of Dean Maitlarul. * 

MILL, JOHN STUART (1800-73), philosopher and political 
writer. Author of A System of Ijogic, Essay on Liberty, etc. 

MILTON, JOHN (1608-74), poet and prose writer. Author of 
Oomus, Lycidas, Paradise Lost, Paradise Regained. 

MOORE, THOMAS (1779-1852), Irish lyric poet; biographer of 
Lord Byron, 

MORISON, J. COTTER (1832-88), historian and essayist. His 
masterpiece if The Life and Times of St. Henmrd. 

MORLEY, HENRY (1822-1 i). Professor of English Literature In 
University t’ofit'gc, Lom\Ju. Antlior of Sunrise in Italy, and other 
P^ns (10*48), How to Make Home Unhealthy (1850), etc, 

MORRIS, CHARLES (1740-1832), author of The Contrast, The 
Toper's Apology, and other well-known lyrics. 

MULOCK. DINAH MARIA (1826-87). became Mrs. Craik. Author 
of John Halifax, Oentleman,* A Noble Lift, etc. 

MURRAY, D. CHRISTIE (1847 - 1907), novelist. Author of 
Joseph's Coat, A Life’s Atonement, Fed Strange, etc. 
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NAIRNE. BARONESS. Caroline OUj^hant (1766-1845), poeteaa. 
Author of The Land of the Leal. ^ 

NARES, EDWARD (1702-1847), miBcellanooUB writer. Author 
of Semuma on the Evidrncee of ChHsiianiiy, otc. • 

NATIONAL REVIEW, THE, a Con««rvariVo monthly magazine, 
vtartc-d la 1880. • 

NINETEENTH CENTURY, THE, a monthly UteiVy review, 
Btartod In 1877. 

NORRIS, W. E. (1847), novelist. Author of MademoieeUe de 
MermCt* Matrimo7iy, No New Thing,* Major and Minor,* Otc. 

NORTH, R(J0ER (1660- 1733), miaccllanooufl writer. Author of 
Lives of the North Family, A Discourse on the Study ^Laws, etc. 

NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, THE, an American monthly 
matiTUzino; founded In 1816. 

OLIPHANT, MRS. MARGARET (1828-97), novelist, historian, and 
CHsaylst, Author of the novels Mrs. Margaret Maitland (1849), 
Merkland, otc. 

OUIDA, nom de yhane of Tjouise do la Rani6o (1840-1908), novelist. 
Author of Wanda, Under Two Hags, Princess Naprttxinc, otc. 

PAYN, JAMES (1830-98), novelist. Author of [josiSir Massingberd, 
Fallen Fortunes, What He Cost Her, Ity Prory, etc. 

PETER PINDAR, the notn de plume of JohV Wolcot (1738-1819), 
satirist. Wrote The Apple Dumplings King, etc. 

POPE, ALEXANDER (1(588-1744), poet. 'Woto Pastorals, An 
Essay on Criticism, The Rape of the Lock, TheyMessiah, etc. 

PRESCOTT, WILLIAM HICKLINO (1796-18.69), American 
hl.storlan. Wrote The History of the Conquest of Mexico, etc. 

PltlOR, MATTHEW (10(51 1721). poet. Wrote The City and 
Country Mouse, Carme7i Eeculare, and Poems. 

gUARTERLY REVIEW, THE, a Tory Journal, stanfed in London 
in 1809 as an oppouout of The Edinburgh Review. 

\ 

RALEIOII, sir Walter (1652-1G18), voyager and historian. 
Wrote A History of Ute World, etc. 

RANDOLPH, THOMAS (1605-34), poet and dramatist. Wrote 
Aristippus ; or. The Jovial Lovers, The Jealous Lovers, etc. 

READE, CHARLES (1814-83), novelist. Author of Peg Woffing- 
ton, Christie Johnstone, It is Never too Late to Mend,* etc. 

RICK. JAMES (died in 1884), wrot/ in oonJuMtion wlth^WulU-r 
Besant, Ready Money Moriiboy, jhe QoldenButkrfly,* etc. 

RICHARDSON, SAMUEL (1689-1761), noveUat. Wrote fameU, 
Clarissa Harlmce, Sir Charles Orandiaon. 

ROBERTSON, DR. WILLIAM (1721-03), historian; Principal 
of Edinburgh University. Author of The History of Scotland, 
etc. 

ROCHESTER, EARL OF (1647-80), John Wllmot. .Wrote a 
tragedy called Valeniinian, and Poetns. 
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ROSS, ALEXANDER (1608-1784), schoolmastor aod poet. Author 
of Udenore ; or* The J^oriurt^ Shepherd, oto, 

' RUSSELU SIR WILLIAM HOWARD (1880-1007), Jouraaltet; 
dietioffuishod ea “ special Comfepondcnt" of The Timed nows- 
flaper during the Crimean War. Author of Lrifcra /row ihe 
Crivun, Diary (n Diary North and South, etc. 

RUSSELL, W. CLARK (184i-1011), writer of wa-storiee—J^ofm 
Holdeubrth, Chief Mate,* Wreck of the “ Orosvenor,'^ eto. 

SALA, GEORGE AUGUSTUS (1828-95), Journalist and essayist; 
long on the staff of The Daily Tcleorajih. Author of The Seven 
Sons of Mammon, Captain Danoerous,* Quite Alone, etc. 

SCOTT, SJR WALTER (1771-1832), poet and novelist. Author 
of The Lay of the Lad Minstrel, Waverlcy Noi^els,* etc. 

SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM (1564-1610). dramatl«t. Wrote 
Love's Ijottour’a lost, The Comedy of Errors, A Midsummer' 
Night's Dream, Tim Oentlemen of Verona, Dotneo and Juliet, ©to. 

SHIRLEY, JAMES (1504-1600), dramatist. Wrote The Brothers 
(1652), and numerous other plays. 

SMITH, JAMES and HORACE, puhllshcd In 1812 the Ttejeeled 
Addresses, a series of parodies on contemporary authors. 

SMOLLETT. TOHIAS GEORGE (1721-71), novelist and poet. 
Author of The Tears of Caledonia, The Adina : a Satire, etc. 

SOUTH, ROBERT (1633-1716), famous proaohor and theolo¬ 
gian. Wrote Laity Instructed, Sermons,* etc. 

SOUTHEY, ROMIfRT (1774-1843), poot-laiireato, CfisaylsU and 
historian. V||^tc Wat Tyler, Joan of Arc, etc. 

SPENCER, HETOERT (1820-1903) philoHophlcttl writer. Author 
of The Proper Sphere of Oavernmeni, Social Statics, etc. 

SPENSEIJ, EDMUND (1552-09), poet. Author of The Stiep- 
herd'a Calendar, 2'he 1-^ieric Qiuxne, ProthaUtmion. 

STERNE, LAURENCE (1713-68), novelist. Author of The lAfc 
, and Opinioiis of Tristram Shandy, Oeni., otc. 

STEVENSON. ROBERT LOU18 (1850-94), novelist and eswylst. 

^ Author of Treasure Idand,* Kidnapped,* oU\ 

STILLINGFLEET, EDWARD (1035-99), Hiahop of Worooetor, 
theologian. Boot known for his Seruums. 

SWIFT, JONATHAN (1667-1745), Dean of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, 
satirist. Wrote Tah of a Tub, Travels of Lemuel OuUiver, etc. 

SYMONDS, J. A^(1840-98), historian and essayist. Authw of The 
Itenaisaance in Italy, Sketches in Italy, otc. 

TATUDr, JERj^lY (161^17),* Bishop of Down and Connor 
and of Bromore, theol^tari and religious writer. Author of 
Tfoly Living and Dying, The Great Exemplar, Sermons. 

THACKERAY, WILLIAM MAKEPEACE (1811-03), novelist 
and essayist. tVrote Vanity Fair,* The Ilisiory of Pendennia, 

. Esmond, The Newcomes, The Virginians, etc. 

TILLOT80N, JOHN (1630-94), Archbishop of Canfxjrbnry; 
pub^hed The Rule of Faith, and Sermons. 
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TREVELYAN. SIR GEORGE OTTO (1838), statesman and author. 
Wrote Letters of a Competition TVffikih, Caumpore, etc. 

TROLLOPE, ANTHONY (1810-83), novelist and mliKellaneoofl 
writer. Author of The Warden,* Barchester Toufcrs,* etc, 

TWAIN, MARE, the nom de plume of Samuel Langhome (ylomens 
(1836-1910), American humhristu Author of The Innocents 
Abroad, The Innocents at Home,, The New PUgrim'e I*rogress, etc. 

TYNDALL, JOHN (1820-93), scientific Investigator and writer. 
Author of The Olaciers of the Alps, etc. 

TYTLER, SARAH, the worn de plume of Miss Keddie, novelist. 
Author of Days of Yore, The Demand Rose, etc. 

URQUIIART, SIR THOMAS (1613-61), author ot^The Jexcel, 
Lo{/opandecteision. 

VERDANT GREEN, by Rev, Edward Bradley (1827-89), whose 
nom de plume wag “ Cuthbert Bede." Also author of Olen~ 
creggan. The Curate of Cranston, Mattins and Mutton's, etc. 

WALLACE, SIR DONALD MACKENZIE (1841), Journalist and 
inisoellanoous writer. Author of Russia, and other works, 

WALPOLE, HORACE (1717-97), a voluminous writer. Best 
known for Lis novel The Castle of Otranto, and for his Letters. 

WARREN, SAMUEL (1807-77), novelist and miscellaneous 
writer. Author of Ten Thousand a Year,* etc. 

WATTS, ISAAC (1674-1748), devotional w^ter and religious poet. 
Wrote Hymns, Philosophical,Essays, “lUxil Discourses. 

WHIPPLE, EDWIN PERCY, American essayPt and critic. Has 
published The Genius and IVritings of Maca^^y, etc. 

WHYTE'MELVITjLE, G. J. (1821-78), a voluminous writer of 
novels, treating mostly of sporting and country-hcuso society 
—Ditfby Grand, General Bounce,* Ilolmtyy House, etc. 

WILSON, JOHN (1785-1854), wrote under the nom deplume *‘C!hris- 
topher North.” Author of Lights arid Shadows of Scottish Life, 
Essays Critical and Imaginfitivc, etc. * 

WINDHAM, WILLIAM (1750-1810), statesman and orator. 

WOOD, MRS. HENRY (1814-87), wrote under the nom de plume 
of " Johnny Ludlow." Author of East Lynrut, The Channinga, 
etc. 

WORDSWORTH, WILLIAM (1770-1860), poet. Author of The 
Excursion, Yarro}o Iteinsited, and other Poc-jis, etc. 

YATES. EDMUND HODGSON (18M-94), novelist and Journalist. 
Established The World in lf74.JtLAuthar ohdilack She^',^ etc. 

YONGB, CHARLOTTE MARY (1823-1901), writJf of sto^^fj for 
girls. Author of The 7feir of Redclyffe, Jlcarlsease, etc. 

YOUNG. EDWARD (1684-1765), poet, dramatist, aild prose 
writer. Boat known for his Night Thoughts. 










